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MA RLBOROUGH. 


M LORD, 


str is natural to haveaFond- 
| - neſs for what has coſt us 
much Time and Attention 
to produce, I hope Your Grace will 
forgive an Endeavour to preſerve this 
Work from Oblivion, by affixing it to 
Your memorable Name. 

I ſhall not here preſume to mention 
| the illuſtrious Paſſages of your. Life, 
Sor. IV. Kö Ü 
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f 
which are celebrated by the whole 

Age, and have been the Subject of the 
moſt ſublime Pens; but if I could con- 
vey Vou to Poſterity in your private 
Character, and deſcribe the Stature, 
the Behaviour and Aſpect of the Duke 
of Marlborough, I queſtion not but it 
would fill the Reader with more agree- 
able Images, and give him a more de- 
lightful Entertainment than what can 
be found in the following, or any other 
Book. 

Ox cannot indeed without Of- 
ferice, to Your ſelf, obſerve, that You 
excel the reſt of Mankind in the leaſt, 
as well as the greateſt Endowments. 
Nor were it a Circumſtance to be men- 
tioned, if the Graces and Attractions 
of Vour Perſon were not the only 


which is left, almeſt, unobſerved by 
greater Writers. 
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Preheminence You have above others, 


The Dedication. 

V x how pleaſing would it be to 
thoſe who ſhall read the ſurprizing Re- 
volutions in your Story, to be made 
acquainted with Vour ordinary Liſe 
and Deportment? How pleaſing would 
it be to hear that the ſame Man who 
had carried Fire and Sword into the 
Countries of all that had oppoſed the 
Cauſe of Liberty, and ſtruck a Terrour 
into the Armies of France, had in the 

midſt of His high Station a Behaviour 

as gentle as is uſual in the firſt Steps 
towards Greatneſs ? And if it were 
poſſible to expreſs that eaſie Grandeur, 
which did at once perſuade and com- 
mand; it would appear as clearly to 
thoſe to come, as it does to His Con- 
temporaries, that all the great Events 
which were brought to paſs under the 
Conduct of fo well-govern'd a Spitit- 
were the Bleſſings of Heaven upon Wit- 
dom and Valour; and all which ſeem 
5 adverſe 


The Dedication. 


adverſe fell out by divine Permiſſion, 
which we are not to ſearch into. 
Y ou have paſs'd that Year of Life 
Wherein the moſt able and fortunate 
Captain, before Your Time, declared 
he had lived enough both to Nature 
and to Glory ; and Your Grace may 
make that Reflection with much more 
Juſtice. He ſpoke it after he had ar- 
rived at Empire, by an Uſurpation up- 
on thoſe whom he had enſlaved ; but 


the Prince of Mindelheim may rejoyce F 


2B 
2 F 


in a Soveraiguty which was the Gift 
of Him whoſe Dominions He had pre- 
ſerved. 


GLoRx eſtabliſhed upon the unin- 


terrupted Succeſs of honourable De- 
ſigns and Actions is not ſubject to Di- 
minution; nor can any Attempts pre- 
vail againſt it, but in the Proportion 
which the narrow Circuit of Rumour 
dears to the unlimited Extent of Fame. 

WE 


The Dedication. 

We may congratulate Your Grace 
not only upon Your high Atchieve- 
ments, but likewiſe. upon the happy 
Expiration of Your Command, by 
which Your Glory is put out of the 
Power of Fortune : And when Your 
Perſon ſhall be ſo too, that the Author 
and Diſpoſer of all Things may place 
Youin that higher Manſion of Bliſs and 
Immortality which is prepared for good 
Princes, Lawgivers, and Heroes, when 
HE in His due Time removes them 


from the Envy of Mankind, is the 
| hearty Prayer of, 


LORD, 
Tour Grace's 
moſi Obedient, 


moſt Devoted 
Humble Servant, 


The SpECTATOR. 
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Erranti, paſſimque oculos per cundta ferents. 
PL Virg. 

Mr. SPECTAT OR, 

Am very ſorry to find by your Dif 
* courſe upon the Eye, that you 
have not thoroughly ſtudied the 
Nature and Force of that Part 
of a beauteous Face. Had you 
Love, you would have faid ten 
thouſand Things, which it ſeems did not occur 
to you: Do but refle& upon the Nonſenſe it 
makes Men talk, the Flames which it is ſaid to 
kindle, the Tranſport it raiſes, the Dejection it 
* cauſes in the braveſt Men; and if you do be- 
* lieve thoſe Things are expreſſed to an Extrava- 
* gance, yet you will own that the Influence 'of 
it is very great which moves Men to that Extra- 
* vagance. Certain it is, that the whole Strength 
Sof the Mind is ſometimes: ſeated, there; _ - 
' kind 
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od look imparts all, that a Year's Diſeourſe 
 { =Eontd give you, in one Moment. What mat- 
bers it what ſhe ſays to you, ſee how ſhe looks 
is the Language of all who know what Love 
is. When the Mind is thus ſummed up and ex- 
* prefſed in a Glance, did you never obſerve a 
© Tadden Joy ariſe in the Countenance of a Lo- 
© ver? Did yon never ſee the Attendance of Years 
paid, over-paid, in an Inſtant? You a SPE c- 
* TATOR, and notknow that the Intelligence 
bu 1 on by the Eye only; that 
* Good-breedihg has made the Tongue falfify the 
© Heart, and ac a Part of continual Conſtraint, 
* while Nature has preſerved the Eyes to her ſelf, 
© that ſhe may not be diſguiſed or miſrepreſented, 
© The poor Bride can give her Hand, and ſay, I 
, with a languiſhing Air to the Man ſhe is o- 
* Vliged by cruel Parents to take for mercen 
* Reaſons, but at the ſame Time ſhe cannot loo 
© as if ſhe loved; her Eye is full of Sorrow, and 
* ReluQance fits in a Tear, while the Offering of 
* the Sacrifice is performed in what we call the 
©. Marriage Ceremony. Do you never go to 
Plays? Cannot you diſtinguiſh between the Eyes 
of thoſe who go to ſee, from thoſe who come 
*-to be ſeen? I am a Woman turned of thirty, 
* and am et» the Obſervation little; therefore if 
you or your Cotreſpondent had conſulted me 
ia your Diſcourſe on the Eye, I could have told 
you that the Eye of Leonora is ſlyly watchful 
* while ic looks negligent; ſhe looks round her 
* without the Help of the Glaſſes you ſpeak of, 
and yet ſeems to be employed on Objects di- 
© realy before her. This Eye is what affects 
© Chance-medley, and on a ſudden, as if it at- 
6 tended to another Thing, turns all its Charme 
__ © againſt an Ogler. The Eye of Laſtania is an | 
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ſign being viſible, deſtroys the Execution of 
it; and with much more Beauty than: that of 
Leonora, it is not half ſo miſchievous. There 
is a brave Soldier's Daughter in Town, that by 
her Eye has been the Death of more than ever 
her Father made fly before him. A beautiful 
Eye makes Silence eloquent, a kind Eye makes 


Contradiction an Aſſent, an enraged Eye makes 
Beauty deformed. This little Member gives Life 


to every Other Part about us, and I believe the 
Story of Argus implies no more than that the 


Eye is in every Part, that is to ſay, every other Part 
would be mutilated, were not its Force repre- 


ſented more by the Eye than even by it ſelf, But 


this is Heathen Greek to thoſe who have not 
converſed by Glances. This, Sir, is a Language 


in which there can be no D#eit, nor can a skil- 


ful Obſerver be impoſed upon by Looks even 
among Politicians and Courtiers. If you do me 


the Honour to print this among your Specula- 
tions, I ſhall in my next make you a Preſent of 
Secret Hiſtory, by tranſlating all the Looks of 
the next Aſſembly of Ladies and Gentlemen in- 


to Words, to adorn ſome future Paper. I am, 


SIR, 
Your faithful Friend, 
Mary Heartfree. 


Dear Mr. SpECTATOR, 


Have a Sot of a Husband that lives a very 
ſcandalous Life, and waſtes away his Body 
and Fortune in Debauches ; and is immoveable 
toall the ArgumentsI can urgeto him. I would 
gladly know whether in ſome Caſes a Cudgel 


may not be allowed as a good Figure of * 
an 


* 
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| Ar. SprctTAtoOR, | 
CAT HOUGHI ama PraQtitioner in the Law 


© eve this is to be reſolved into natural Cauſcs. 
© You have mentioned only the Volubility of 


© lent Flattefy of their pretty Faces, and the Per- 
© ſwaſion which even an infipid Diſcourſe carries 


me what Sums ſhe pleaſes. Every Room in my 


1 quence, rich Cabinets, Piles of China, Japan 


2 Cloaths 


4 ReSyrcrATOR Win. 


* which it would be cruel to deny any 
It is Certain too that they are poſleſlec 
Springs of Rhetorick which Men want, ſuch as 


2. 


: whether it may not be lawfully uſed by a | 
Female Orator. . Ws» 


| Barbara Crabtree. | 


8 of ſome ſtanding, and have heard many 
©* eminent Pleaders in my Time, as well as other 
© eloquent Speakers of both Univerſities, yet Ja- 
© gree with you that Women are better qualified 
to ſucceed in Oratory than the Men, and be- 
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© their Tongue; but what do you think of the ſi- 
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© with it when flowing from beautiful Lips, to 
Thing? 
of ſome 


Tears, fainting Fits, and the like, which I have | 
© ſeen employed upon Occaſion with good Sue- 
© ceſs. You muſt know I am a plain Man and 
© love my Mony; yet I have a Spouſe who is fo 
© great an Orator in this Way, that ſhe draws from 


Houſe is furniſhed with Trophies of her Elo- 


© Screens, and coſtly Jars; and if you were to 
© come into my great Parlour, you would fat 
$5 your {elf in an Iadia Warehouſe : Befides thi 
© ſie keeps a Squirrel, aud I am donbly taxed to 
pay for the Chinaqhe breaks. She is ſeized with 
*-periotical Fits about the Time of the Subſegip- 
+ tions 10 4 new Opera, and is drowned in Fears 
© after having feen avy Woman there in Suct 
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Cloaths than herſelf: Theſe are Arts of Perſwa- 
« fion purely Feminine, and which a tender Heart 
| © cannot reſiſt. What I would therefore deſire of 

you, is, to prevail with your Friend who has 

=& © promiſed to diſſe& a Female Tongue, that he 

would at the ſame Time give us the Anatomy 

© of a Female Eye, and explain the Springs and - 
© Sluices which feed it with ſuch ready Supplies 
© of Moiſture; and likewiſe ſhew'by: what Means, 
© if poflible, they may be ſtopped at a reaſonable . 
© Expence: Or indeed, ſince there is ſomething 
ſo moving in the very Image of weeping Beau- 
ty, it would be worthy his Art to provide, that 
theſe eloquent Drops may no more be laviſhed 
on Trifles, or employed as Servants to their 
wayward Wills; but reſerved for ſerious Oc- 
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Penitence, or real Sorrow. - 
| Jam, c. 


N® 253. | Thurſday, December 20. 
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Indignor quicquam reprebendi nou quia craſſe _ 
Compoſitum, illepideve putet ur, ſed quia nuper. Hor. 
HERE is nothing which more denotes a 
1 -=_ Mind, than the. Abhorrence of Envy 
and Detraction. This Paflion reigns more among 
bad Poets, than among any other Set of Men, 
AS there are none: more ambitiaus of Fame, 
than thoſe who are converſant in Poetry, it is very 
natural fot ſuch as have not ſucceeded in it tode- 
preciate the Works of thoſe who have. For fince 
they cannot raiſe themſelves to the Reputation of 
their Fellow-Writers, they mutt endeavour to 
ſink it to their own Pitch, if they would ſtill keep 
themfelves upon a Level with them. Z 
Fux greateſt Wits: that ever were produced 
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caſions in Life, to acorn generous Pity, true 
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Indeed all the great Writers of that Age, for whom 


tiful Lines of Sir John Denham, in his Poem on 
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ſtanding, and celebrated one another with ſo 
much Generoſity, that each of them receives an 
additional Luſtre from his Contemporaries, and is 
more famous for having lived with Men of ſo ex- 
traordinary a Genius, than if he had himſelf been 
the ſole Wonder of the Age. I need not tell my 
Reader, that I here point at the Reign of Auguſ- 
tus, and I believe he will be of my Opinion, that 
neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained fo 
great a Reputation in the World, had they nor 
been. the Friends and Admirers of each other. 


lingly we have fo great an Eſteem, ſtand up to- 
28 as Vouchers for one another's Reputation, 

t at the ſame time that Virgil was celebrated 
by Gallus, Propertius, Horace, V arins, Tucca and 
Ovid, we know that Bavius and Mevins were 
his declared Foes and. Calumniators. 

IN our own Country a Man ſeldom ſets up 
for a Poet, without a the Reputation of 
all his Brothers in the Art. I he Ignorance of the 
M«derns, the Scribblers of the Age, the Decay of 
Poetry, are the Topicksof Detraction, with which 
he makes his Entrance into the World: But how 
much more noble is the Fame that is built on 
Candour and Ingenuity, according to thoſe beæu- 


Fletcher's Works! 


But whither am I ſtraid? I need not raiſe 
Trophies to thee from other Men's Diſpraiſe : 
Nor is thy Fame on leſſer Ruins built, 
Nor needs thy juſter Title the foul Guilt 
3 Ser ings, who to ſecure their Reign 
Muſt have their Brothers, Sons, and Kindred lain. . 


I am ſorry to find that an Author, whois very 
juſtly eſteemed among the belt Judges, has admit- 
ted ſome Stroaks of this Nature into * fine 

OEM, 


No 253, The SPECTATOR. 7 
Poem, I mean The Art of Criticiſm, which was 
7 publiſhed ſome Months ſince, and is a Maſter- 
piece in its Kind. The Obſervations follow one 
another like thoſe in Horace's Art of Poetry, with · 
cout that methodical Regularity which would have 
been requiſite in a Proſe Author. They are ſome 
of them uncommon, but ſuch as the Reader muſt 
aſſent to, when he ſees them explained with that 
X Elegance and Perſpicuity in which they are deli- 
== vered. As for thoſe which are the moſt known, 
and the moſt received, they are placed in ſo beau- 
tiful a Light, and illuſtrated with ſuch apt Allu- 
ſions, that they have in them all the Graces of 
2X Novelty, and make the Reader, who was before 
= acquainted with them, ſtill more convinced of 
their Truth and Solidity. And here give me leave 
to mention what Monſieur Boileau has ſo very 
well enlarged upon in the Preface to his Works, 
that Wit and fine Writing doth not conſiſt ſo 
much in advancing Things that ate new, as in 
giving things that are known an agreeable Turn. 
lt is impoſſible for us, who live in the latter Ages 
Per the World, to make Obſervations in Criticitm, 


- *.# 


orality, or in any Art or Science, Which have 
mot been touched upon by others; We haue ſittle 
Pelſe left us, but to repreſent the common Senſe 
of Mankind in more ſtrong, more beautiful, or 
gore uncommon Lights. If a Reader examines 
orace's Art of Poetry, he will find but very few 
recepts in it, which he may not meet with in A. 
ſotle, and which were not commonly knawu 
dy alhbthe Poeis of the anna} Rget His Way 
r Exprefiing end Applying them, dot his Inven- 
$1000 them, is at we ate chiefly to admire. 
Fox tis Reaſon I think there is nothing in the 
ond ſo weeſome às the Wotks of thoſe Cri- 
gi, whowrke in politive Dogmatik Way, 
Without either Language, Genius or-Imagination. 


oer IV. B | If 
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If the Reader would ſee how the beſt of the La- 
zi Criticks writ, he may find their Manner very 
beautifully deſcribed in the Characters of Horace, 
Petronins, Quintilian and Longinus, as they are 
drawn in the Eſſay of which I am now ſpeaking. 
SINCE I have mentioned Longinus, who in his 
Reflections bas given us the ſame kind of Sublime, 
which he obſerves in the ſeveral Paſſages that oc- 
caſioned them; I cannot but take notice, that our 
lifh Author has after the ſame Manner exem- 
plified ſeveral of his Precepts in the very Precepts 
| themſelves. I ſhall produce two or three Inſtan- 
| ces of this Kind. Speaking of the inſipid Smooth- 


neſs which ſome Readers are ſo much in love 
| With, he has the following Verſes. 


- Theſe Equal Syllables alone require, 

Tho oft She Ear the open Vowels tire, 

318 While Expletives their feeble Aid do join 

| | And ten low Words oft creep in one dull Line. 


| Tre gaping of the Vowels in the ſecond Line, 
the Expletive do in the third, and the ten Mono-: 
- enables in the fourth, give ſuch a Beauty to this 
N Faſſage, as would have been very much admired 
: in an Ancient Poet. The Reader may obſerve *® 
the following Lines in the ſame View. .- 
A needleſs Alexandrine exds the Son 8 
That like a wounded Snake, drags its Jew Length i 
Along. 4 . 
*. = afterwards, 23 8 © 
is mot enough no barſhueſs gives « Offence, | 
' The Sound muſt ſeem. an * to the Senſe. D 
Soft ir the Strain when Zephir gently blows, I 3s 
| Aud the I 1 1 os in ——_— ann A 4 
1 5 th 


Burwhes land 8 be, laſh. the | r Shore, 1 
The hoarſe, rough e Nr qgady like the Se 
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When Ajax ſtrives, ſome Rock's vaſt Weight to 


zbrow, | 
The Line too labours, and the Words move flow, 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the Plain, 
Flies o'er th* unbending Corn, and skims along the 
Main. ; 


TRE beautiful Diſſich upon Ajax in the fore- 
going Lines, puts me in mind of a Defcription in 
Homer's Odyſſey, which none of the Criticks have 
tanken notice of. It is where S:{yphas is repreſen- 
tied lifting his Stone up the Hill, which is no ſoon- 
er carried to the Top of it, but it immediate- 
ly tumbles to the Bottom. This double Motion 
of the Stone is admirably deſcribed in the Num- 
bers of theſe Verſes. As in the four firſt it is heav- 
ed up by ſeveral Spondees intermixed with proper 

Breathing- places, and at laſt trundles down in a 
2 continued Line of Dactylia. ED 
1 Kei ulw Eivupoy ci eidor, negrit dye xo, 

Ady Bagagoila mug djupoTipyoty, 
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1x would be endleſs to quote Verſes out of 
Virgil which have this particular Kind of Beauty 
in the Numbers; but I may take an Occaſion in 
a future Paper to ſhew ſeveral of them which have 
2 eſcaped the Obſervation of others. 

ll cannot conclude this Paper without taking 
Notice, that we have three Poems in our Tongue, 
which are of the ſame Nature, and each of them 
2X a MNaſter piece in its Kind; the Eſſay on Tranſla- 
tied Verſe, the Eſſay on the Art of Poetry, and 
the Eſſay upon Criticiſm, — 


LI 
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wW HEN HI conſider the falſe Impreſſions which 
are received by the Generality of the World, 
I am troubled at none more than a certain Levi- 
ty of Thought which many young Women of 
Quality have entertained, to the Hazard of their 
CharaQters, and the certain Misfortune of their 
Lives. The firſt of the following Letters may 
belt repreſent the Faults I would now point at, 
and the Anſwer to it the Temper of Mind in a 
contrary Character. 


My dear Harriot, 
c TE thou art ſhe, but oh how fallen, how 
1 changed, what an Apoſtate! how loſt to all 
© that's gay and agreeable! To be married I find 
© is to be buried alive; I can't conceive it more 
© diſmal to be ſhut up in a Vault to converſe 
© with the Shades of my Anceſtors, than to be 
© carried down to an old Manor Houſe in the 
© Country, and confined to the Converſation of a 
© ſober Husband and an awkward Chambermaid. 
For Variety I ſuppoſe you may entertain you. 
< felf with Madam in her Grogram Gown, the 
© Spouſe of your Pariſh Vicar, who has by this 
Time I am ſure well furniſhed you with Re- 
* ceipts for making Salves and Poſſets, dittilling 
Cordial Waters, making Syrups, and applying 
Poultices. i 0 

BEST Solitude! I wiſhthee Joy, my Dear, ⁵ 
© of thy loved Retirement, which indeed you 
© would perſwade me is very agreeable, and dift- 
© ferent enough from what | have here deſcribed: 
© But, Child, I am affraid thy Brains are a little 


© difordered with Romances and Novels: * 3 
. « Iix ix 
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© fix Months Marriage to hear thee talk of Love, 
© and paint the Country Scenes ſo ſoftly, is a lit- 
© tle extravagant; one would think you lived the 
© Lives of -Sy/vax Deities, or roved among the 
Walks of Paradiſe, like the firſt happy Pair. 
© But pr'ythee leave theſe Whimſies, and come 
© to Town in Order to live and talk like other 
© Mortals. However, as Iamextreamly iutereſt- 
ed in your Reputation, I wou'd willipgly give 
vyou alittle good Advice at your firſt Appear- 
© ance under the Character of a married Woman: 
© Tis a little Inſolence in me, perhaps, to ad- 
© viſe a Matton, but I am ſo afraid you'll make 
* ſo filly a Figure as a fond Wife, that I cannor 
help warning you not to appear in any publick 
Places with your Husband, and never to ſaun- 
ter about St. Fames's Park together: If you pre- 


ſume to enter the Ring at Hide Park together, 
you are ruined for ever; nor muſt you take the 


leaſt Notice of one another at the Play-Houſe 


bor Opera, unleſs you would be laughed at for 
a a very loving Couple moſt happily paired in the 
-X © Yoke of Wedlock. I would recommend the 
Example of an Acquaintance of ours, to your 

XX © Imitation; ſhe is the moſt negligent and faſhion- 
able Wife in the World; fhe is hardly ever ſeen 
F< in the ſame Place with her Husband, and if they 
happen to meet you would think them perfect 
Strangers: She never was heard to name him 
in his Abſence, and takes Care he ſhall never 


de the Subject of any Diſcourſe that ſhe has a 
Share in. I hope you'll propoſe this Lady as a 
Pattern, tho? I am very much afraid you'll be 
"8X *© ſo filly ro think Porcia, &c. Sabine and Roman 


Wives, much brighter Examples, I with ic may 
never come into your Head to imitate thoſg an- 


WF © tiquated Creatures ſo far, as to come into gub-» 
lick ia the Habit as well as Air of a Roman 
—_ : ** e. 
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Matron. You make already the Entertainment 
© at Mrs. Modiſh's Tea-Table; ſhe ſays ſhe al- 
* ways thought you a difcreet Perſon, and quali- 
© fied to manage a Family with admirable Pru- 
© dence; ſhe dies to ſee what demure and ſerious 
© Airs Wedlock has given you, but ſhe ſays ſhe 
© ſhall never forgive your Choice of ſo gallant a 
© Man as Bellamozr to transform him into a meer 
© ſ\ber Husband; *twas unpardonable: You fee, 
© my Dear, we all envy your Happineſs, and no 
« Perfon more than 


Wur hamble Servant, 


Lydia, 
D E not in Pain, good Madam, for my Ap- 
6 pearance in Town; I fhall frequent no pub- 


© lick Places, or make any Viſits where the Cha- 
© rater of a modeſt Wife is ridiculous: As fo! 
© your wild Rallery on Matrimony, tis all Hy- 
< pocrifie ; you, and all the handfome young Wo. 
men of your Acquaintance, ſhew your felves 


© to no other Purpoſe than to gain a Conqueſt o- 
© ver ſome Man of Worth, in order to beſtow 
your Charms and Fortune on him. There's 
© no Indecency in the Confeffion, the Defign is 


© modeſt and honourable, and all your Affectati- 1 


© on can't diſguiſe it. 


„Jam married, and have no other Concern 1 
but to pleaſe the Man I love; he's the End of 
© every Care Ihave; if I dreſs tis for him, if I read 1 


a Poem or a Play 'tis to qualifie my ſelf for a 


© Converſation agreeable 'to his Taſte: He's al- 
© molt the End of my Devotions; half my Pray; 
love to talk of 
* him, and never hear him named but with Ples- 


© ets are fer his Happineſs 


© ſue and Emotion. 1am your Friend, and wiſh 


you Happineſs, but am ſorry to fee by the Air of 1 


your 
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your Letter that there are a ſort of Women 
© who are got into the Common-Place Rallery 
© of every Thing that is ſober, decent, and pro- 
© per: Matrimony and the Clergy are the To- 
© picks of People of little Wit and no Under- 
« ſtanding. I own to you, I have learned of the 
XZ *© Vicar's Wife all you tax me with: She is a 
X © diſcceet, ingenious, pleaſant, pious Woman; 1 
win ſhe had the handling of you and Mrs. Ma- 
© diſh; you would find, if you were too free 
© with her, ſhe would ſoon make you as charm- 
= < ing as ever you were, ſhe would make you 
ZZ < bluſh as much as if you never had been fine La- 
dies. The Vicar, Madam, is ſo kind as to vi- 
( ſit my Husband, and his agreeable Converſati- 
on has brought him to enjoy many ſober happy 
Hours when even I am ſhut out, and my dear 
XX «© Maſter is entertained only with his own 
Thoughts. Thefe Things, dear Madam, will 
a be laſting Satisfactions, when the fine Ladies 
e and the Coxcombs by whom they form them- 
e ſelves are irreparably ridiculous, ridiculous in 
old Age. I am, | 
W 8 J Madam, Tur moſt hamble Servant, 


1 1 Mery Home. 
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Diear Mr. SPECTATOR, 
nͤ V7 OU have no Goodnefs in the World, and 
= 1 © are not in Earneſt in any Thing you ſay 
ad chat is ſerious, if you do not fend me a plain 
XX Anſwer to this: I happened ſome Days paſt to 
de at the Play, where, during the time of Perfor- 
mance, I cou'd not keep my Eyes off from a 
bdeautiful young Creature who ſat juſt before 
me, and who TI have been ſince informed has no 
“Fortune. It would utterly ruin my Reputation 
for Difcretion to marry ſuch a one, and — 
- | Wat 
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© what I can learn ſhe has a Character of great 
* Modeſty, ſo that there is nothing to be thought 
on any other Way. My Mind has ever ſince 
deen ſo wholly bent on her, that I am much in 
Danger ot doing ſome thing very extravagant 


< without your ſpeedy Advice to, 
| SIR, Pur moſt humble Servant. 


I am ſorry I cannot anſwer this impatient Gen- 
tleman but by another Queſtion. 


Dear Correſpondent, 
OU LD you marry to pleaſe other * 


bh ple, or your ſelf. 
Nè 2717. Saturday, December 22. 


Landis amore tumes? ſunt certa piacula que te 
Ter pure lecło poterunt recreare libello. Hor. 
| T H E Soul, conſidered abſtraQedly from its Paſ- 
fions, is of a remiſs and ſedentary Nature, 
Now in its Reſolves, and languiſhing in its Exe- 


— 


cutions. The Uſe therefore of the Paſſions is to 9 | 
ſtir ic up, and put it upon Action, to awaken the # 
Underſtanding, to enforce the Will, and to make K# 


the whole Man more vigorous and attentive in 


the Proſecution of his Deſigns. As this is tbe 
End of the Paſſions in general, fo it is particular- 
ly of Ambition, which puſhes the Soul to ſuch 


Actions as are apt to procure Honour and Repy- 
tation to the Actor. But if we carry our Reflecti- 


ons higher, we may diſcover further Ends of Pro- 


vidence in implanting this Paſſion in Mankind. 
IT was neceſſary for the World, that Arts ſhould 


be invented and improved, Books written and 


tranſmitted to Poſterity, Nations conquered and 


civilized: Now ſince the proper and genuine Mo- 
tives to theſe and the like great Actions, would 


only influence virtuous Minds; there wopld be 
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deter a Man from ſo vain a Purſuit. 
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but ſmall Improvements in the Worid, were 
there not ſome common Principle of Action work- 
ing equally with all Men. And ſuch a Principle 
is Ambition, or a Deſire of Fame, by which great 


Endo ments are not ſuffered to lye idle and uſe- 


leſs to the Publick, and many vicious Men over- 
reached, as it were, and engaged contrary to their 
natural Inclinations in a glorious and laudable 
Courſe of Action. For we may further obſerve, 
that Men of the greateſt Abilities are moſt fired 
with Ambition: And that, on the contrary, mean 


and narrow Minds are the leaſt actuated by it; 
whether it be that a Man's Senſe of his own In- 
| Capacities makes him deſpair of coming at Fame, 


or that he has not Range of Thought enough to 


look out for any Good which does not moreim- 
mediately relate to his Intereſt or Convenience, 


or that Providence, in the very Frame of his Soul, 


= would not ſubje& him to ſuch a Paſſion as would 
A 8 — to the World, and a Torment to him- 


WERE not this Deſire of Fame very ſtrong, 


the Difficulty of obtaining it, and the Danger of 


loſing it when obtained, would be ſufficient to 


How few are there who are furniſhed with 


Abilities ſufficient to recommend their Actions 
to the Admiration of the World, and to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves from the reſt of Mankind? Pro- 
vidence for the moſt part ſets us upon a Level, 
and obſerves a kind of Proportion in its Diſpen- 
ations towards us. If it renders us perfect in 
one Accompliſhment, it generally leaves us de- 
fective in another, and feems careful rather of 


preſerving every Perſon from being mean and de- 

fictent in his Qualifications, than of making any 

ſingle one eminent or extraordinary. 5 
AND 
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Ap among thoſe, who are the moſt richly Fm 
endowed by Nature, and accompliſhed by their 
own Induſtry, how few are there whoſe Virtues 
are not obſcured by the Ignorance, Prejudice or 
Envy of their Beholders? Some Men cannot diſ- 
cern between a noble and a mean Action. Others Wot 
are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe End or In. th 
"tention ; and others purpoſely miſrepreſent or put V 
a wrong Interpretation on them. _—_— 
Bor the more to enforce this Conſideration, 
we may obſerve that thoſe are generally moſt un- in 
ſucceſsful in their Purſuit after Fame, who are or 
moſt deſirous of obtaining it. It is Salaſt's Re- 
mark upon Cato, that the leſs he coveted Glory, 
the more he acquired it. 1 
Mex take an ill- natured Pleaſure in eroſſing Pa 
our Inclinations, and diſappointing us in what 


; 


our Hearts are moſt ſet upon. When therefore 
they have diſcovered the Paſſionate Deſire of 8 
Fame in the ambitious Man, (as no Temper of ⁵ 


Mind is more apt to ſhew it ſelf) they become 


2 75 ty 0 
1 


ſparing and reſerved in their Commendations, 
they envy him the Satisfaction of an Applauſe, and 
look on their Praiſes rather as a Kindneſs doneto "i 
his Perſon, than as a Tribute paid to his Merit. . 
Others who are free from this natural Perverſe- | FF 
neſs of Temper, grow wary in their Praiſes of one, ³ 
who ſets too great a Value on them, leſt they 
ſhould raiſe him too high in his own Imaginati- 
on, and by Conſequence remove him to a gres- 
ter Diſtance from themſelves. =] 
Bur further, this Deſire of Fame naturally be- 
trays the ambitions Man into ſuch Indecencies a 
are a leſſening to his Reputation. He is ſtil! a- 
fraid leaſt any of his Actions ſhould be thrown a: 
away in private, leſt his Deſerts ſhould be con- 
cealed from the Notice of the World, or receive | 
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y Wmake of them. This often ſets him on empty 
r Boaſts and Oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays 
nim into vain fantaſtick Recitals of his own Per- 
ſormances: His Diſcourſe generally leans one 
Way, and whatever is the Subject of it, tends 
Jobliquely either to the detraQting from others, or 
the extolling of himſelf, Vanity is the natural 
Weakneſs of an ambitious Man, which expoſes 
him to the ſecret Scorn and Deriſion of thoſe he 
n, converſes with, and ruins the Character he is fo 
n. induſtrious to advance by it. For tho? his AQi- 
=Zons are never ſo glorious, they loſe their Luſtre 
hen they are draw at large, and ſet to ſhow by 
is own Hand; and as the World is more apt to 
ind Fault than to commend, the Boaſt will pro- 
pably be cenſured when the great Action that oc- 
aſioned it is forgotten. 15 
bre BESIDES, this very Deſice of Fame is looked 
nas a Meanneſs and an Imperfection in the great- 
it Character. A ſolid and ſubſtantial Greatneſs 
me ff Soul looks down with a generous Neglect on 
ns, de Cenſures and Applauſes of the Multitude, and 
d Places a Man beyond the little Noiſe and Strife 
eto f Tongues. Accordingly we find in our ſelves 
tit, ſecret Awe and Veneration for the Character 
ſe. fone. who moves above us in a regular and il- 
nc, 8 ſtrious Courſe of Virtue,. without any Regard 
hey dur good or ill Opinions of him, to our Re- 
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ati. Foaches or Commendations, As on the con- 
Fary, it is uſual for us, when we would take off 
om the Fame and Reputation of an Action, to 
ccride it to Vain- Glory, and a Deſite of Fame in 
e AQor. Nor is this common Judgment and 
© pinion of Mankind ill founded: for certainly it 
notes no great Bravery of Mind to be worked 
y to any noble Adion by fo ſelfiſh a Motive, 
ve nd to do that out of a Deſire of Fame, which we 
ould not be prompted to by a difintereſted Love 
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to Mankind, or by a generous Paſſion for the 
Glory of him that made us. | F 

TE us is Fame a thing difficult to be obtained 
by all, but particularly by thoſe who thirſt after 
it, ſince moſt Men have ſo much either of IIIl- na- 
ture, or of Warineſs, as not to gratifie and ſooth 
the Vanity of the ambitious Man, and ſince this 
very Thirſt after Fame naturally betrays him in- 
to ſuch Indecencies as are a leſſening to his Repu- 
tation, and is it ſelf looked upon as a Weakneſs in 
the greateſt Characters. E 

IN the next Place, Fame is eaſily loſt, and as 
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1 Mind which naturally diſpoſe us to depreſs W8' 
and vilifie the Merit of one riting in the Eſteem WP! 
of Mankind. All thoſe who made their Entrance r 
into the World with the fame Advantages, and F* 
were once looked on as his Equals, are apt to 
think the Fame of his Merits a Reflection on their be 
own Indeſerts; and will therefore take Care to 
reproach him with the Scandal of ſome paſt Adti- 
on, or derogate from the Worth of the preſent, 
that they may ſtill keep him on the ſame Leve! 
with themſelves. The like Kind of Confideration ³³ 
often ſtirs up the Envy of ſuch as were once his 3 
Superiors, who think it a Detraction from their 
Merit to ſee another get Ground upon them and 
overtake them in the Purſuits of Glory; und will 
therefore endeavour to fink his Reputation, that un 
they may the better preſerve” their own.” Tae . 
| who 
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who were once his Equals envy and defame him 
becauſe they now ſee him their Superior; an 
'X thoſe who were once his Superiors, becaule they 
look upon him as their Equal. 
Bor further, a Man whoſe extraordinary Re- 
EZ patation thus lifts him up to the Notice and Ob- 
XZ ſervation of Mankind, drawsa Multitude of Eyes 
upon him that will narrowly inſpe& every Part 
of him, conſider him nicely in all Views, and not 
be a little pleaſed when they have taken him in 
the worſt and moſt diſadvantageous light. There 
are many who find a Pleaſure in contradicting the 
e common Reports of Fame, and in ſpreading a- 
broad theWeakneſles of an exalted Character. They 
C Kpublih their Ill-natured Diſcoveries with a ſecret 
— Pride, and applaud themſelves for the Singularity 
of their Judgment which has ſearched deeper than 
others, deteQed what the reſt of the World have 
 FOverlooked, and found a Flaw in what the Ge- 
EMeralicy of Mankind admires. Others there are 
"who proclaim the Errors and Infirmities of a 
Freat Man with an inward Satisfaction and Com- 
Placency, if they diſcover none of the like Errors 
nd Infirmities in themſelves ; for while they are 
Expoſing another's Weakneſſes, they are tacitly 
"Mi ming at their own Commendations who are 
Mot ſubje& to the like Infirmities, and are apt to 
e tranſported with a ſecret kind of Vanity, to ſee 
"KMhemſelves ſuperior in ſome Reſpe&s to one of 
ſublime and celebrated Reputation. Nay it ve- 
y often happens, that none are more induſtrious 
In publiſhing the Blemiſhes of an extraordinary Re- 
KP utation, than ſuch as lie open to the ſame Cen- 
ares in their own Characters; as either hoping 
o excule their own Defects by the Authority of 
Jo high an example, or raifing an imaginary Ap- 
laufe to themſelves for reſembling a Perſon of 
n exalted Reputation, though in the blameable 
Vor. IV. C Parts 
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Parts of his Character. If all theſe ſecret Springs 


tion of Wit ſets a Man on attacking an eſtabliſn- e 


to expoſe and turn to Ridicule a Man whoſe Cha- 


of DetraQion fail, yet very often a vain Oſtenta- 


ed Name, and ſacrificing it to the Mirth and n 
Laughter of thoſe about him. A Satyr or a Li- 
bel on one of the common Stamp, never meets 
with that Reception and Approbation among its MM? 
Readers, as what is aimed at a Perſon whoſe 8 
Metit places him upon an Eminence, and gives 
him a more conſpicuous Figure among Men, WO 
Whether it be that we think it ſhews greater Att ' 
raQer ſeems ſo improper a Subject for it, or tha WE 
we are pleaſed by ſome implicit Kind of Revenge 
to ſee him taken down and humbled in his Repu- 28 
tation, and in ſome Meaſure reduced to our own ,; 
Rank, who had ſo far raiſed himſelf above us in 
the Reports and Opinions of Mankind. F 
Tnrvus we ſee how many dark and intricate 
Motives there are to Detraction and Defamation, 
and how many malicious Spies are ſearching in- 
to the Actions of a great Man, who is not al- 
ways the beſt prepared for ſo narrow an Inſpec- 
tion. For we may generally obſerve, that our 
Admiratjon of a famous Man leflens upon our 
nearer Acquaintance with him; and that we ſel- 
dom hear the Deſcription of a celebrated Perſon, 
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without a Catalogue of ſome notorious Weak- 


neſſes and Infirmities. The Reaſon may be, be- 
cauſe any little Slip is more conſpicuous and ob- 


ſervable in his Conduct than in another's, as itis 


7 


not of a Piece with the reſt of his Character, ot 
becauſe it is impoſſible for a Man at the ſame 
time to be attentive to the more important Part 
of his Life, and to keep a watchful Eye over all- Wy 
the incontiderable Circumſtances of his Behavi- 1 ht 
our and Converſation; or becadſe, as we have Mc 
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before obſerved, the ſame Temper of Mind which 
enclines us to a Deſire of Fame, naturally betrays 
Ius into ſuch Slips and Unwarineſles as are not 
incident to Men of a contrary Diſpoſition. 
X AFTER all it muſt be coufeſs'd, that a noble 
and triumphant Merit often breaks through and 
*Edifſipates theſe little Spots and Sullies in its Re- 
putation; but if by a miſtaken Purſuit after Fame, 
For through humane Infirmity, any falſe Step be 
made in the more momentous Concerns of Life, 
the whole Scheme of ambitious Deſigns is bro- 
en and diſappointed. The ſmaller Stains and 
"EBlemiſhes may die away and diſappear amidſt the 
B. ightaeſs that ſurrounds them; but a Blot of a 
deeper Nature caſts a Shade on all the other Beau- 
ies, and darkens the whole Character. How dif- 
cult therefore is it to preſerve a great Name, 
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or 
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ZEwhen he that has acquired it is ſo obnoxious to 
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aach little Weakneſſes and Infirmities as are no 

mall Diminution to it when diſcovered, eſpeci- 
Illy when they are ſo induſtriouſly proclaimed, 
nd aggravated by ſuch as were once his Superi- 
rs or Equals ; by ſuch as would ſet to ſhow 
[ Mheir Judgment or their Wit, and by ſuch as are 
"ZÞvilty or innocent of the ſame Slips or Miſcon- 
Ducts in their own Behaviour. T.- 
Bor were there none of theſe Diſpoſitions in 
Pthers to cenſure a famous Man, nor any ſuch 
- EMiſcarriages in himſelf, yet would he meet with 
O vo ſmall Trouble in keeping up his Reputation 
In all its Height and Splendor. There muſt be 
always a noble Train of Actions to preſerve his 
ame in Life and Motion. For when it is once 
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on of Miracles riting up to its View. And even 
the greateſt Actions of a celebrated Perſon la- WM 
bour under this Diſadvantage, that however ſur- 
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prizing and extraordinary they may be, they are I 


no more than what are expected from him; but 
on the contrary, if they fall any thing below the 
Opinion that is conceiv'd of him, tho' they might 
Taiſe the Reputation of another, they are a Di- 


minution to t. 


ONE would think there ſhould be ſomething 
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Wonderfully pleaſing in the Poſſe flion of Fame, 


that, notwithſtanding all theſe mortifying Conſi- 


derations, can engage a Man in ſo deſperate a 


Purſuit; and yet if we confider the little Happi- 


didates for Glory. | 
AMBITI1ORNraiſesa ſecret Tumult in the Soul, 
it inflames the Mind, and puts it into a violent 


Hurry of Thought: It is ſtill reaching after an 


empty imaginary Good ; that has not in it the 
Power to abate or ſatisfie it. Moſt other Things 


per Senſe, and for a while ſet the Appetite at 
eſt: But Fame is a Good ſo wholly foreign to 
our Natures, that we have no Faculty in the 
Soul adapted to it, nor any Organ in the Body 


to reliſh it; an Object of Deſire placed out of 


the Poflibility of Fruition. It may indeed fill the 


Mind for a while with a giddy Kind of Pleaſure, 
but it is ſuch a Pleaſure as makes a Man reſtleſs 
and uneaſie under it; and which does not ſo much 
ſatisſie the preſent Thirſt, as it excites freſh De- 
fires, and ſets the Soul on new Enterprizes. For 

how few ambitious Men are there, who have got 
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neſs that attends a great Character, and the Mul- 
titude of Diſquietudes to which the Deſire of it 
ſubjects an ammbicious Mind, one would be (till 
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the more ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many reſtleſs Can? 
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as much Fame as they deſired, and whoſe Thixſt 
after it has not been as eager in the ven Height 
olf their Reputation, as it was before they became 
known and eminent among Men? There is not 
any Circumftance in Cæſar's Character which 
gives me a greater Idea of him, than a Saying 
X which Cicero tells us he frequently made uſe of 
he in private Converſation, That he was ſatisfied with 
Yi. Eis Share of Life and Fame. Se ſatis vel ad Natu- 
ram, vel ad Gloriam vixiſſe. Many indeed have 
given over their Purſuits after Fame, but that has 
EX proceeded either from the Diſappointments they 
have met in it, or from their Experience of the 
little Pleaſure which attends it, or from the bet- 
ter Informations or natural Coldneſs of Old Age; 
but ſeldom from a full Satisfaction and Acquieſ- 
cence in their preſent Enjoyments of it. 

x Nox is Fame only unſatisfying in it ſelf, but 
= the Deſire of it lays us open to many accidental 
Troubles which thoſe are free from who have no 
2X ſuch tender Regard for it. How often is the 
2X Ambitious Man caſt down and diſappointed, if 
he receives no Praiſe where he expected it? Nay 
how often is he mortifyed with the very Praiſes 
5 The receives, if they do not riſe ſo high as he thinks 
ugs Wthey ought, which they ſeldom do unleſs encrea- 
red by Flattery, ſince few Men have ſo good ar 
— df Js have ſo good an 
opinion of us as we have of our ſelves? But if 
the ambitious Man can be ſo much grieved even 
with Praiſe it ſelf, how will he be able to bear up 
under Scandal and Defamation? For the lame 
XX Temper of Mind which makes him deſire Fame, 
makes him hate Reproach. If he can be trauſpor- 
ted with the extraordinary Praiſes of Men, he will 
be as much dejected by theit Cenſures. How lit- 
tile therefore is the Happineſs of an ambĩtious Man, 
who gives every one a Dominion over it, who 
dus ſubje ds himſelf to the good or ill Speeches of 
1 CTY. others, 
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others, and puts it in the Power of every malici- 
ous Tongue to throw him into a Fit of Melan- 


choly, and deſtroy his natural Reſt and Repoſe "i 
of Mind? Eſpecially when we conſider that tile 
World is more apt to cenſure than applaud, and 7? 
himſelf fuller of ImperfeQions than Virtues. 

We may further obſerve, that ſuch a Man 


will be more grieved for the Loſs of Fame, than 


of it. For tho' the Preſence of this imaginary 
Good cannot make us happy, the Abſence of it 
may make us miſerable: Becauſe in the Enjoy- 
ment of an Object we only find that Share of 
Pleaſure which it is capable of giving us, but in 
the Loſs of it we do not proportion our Grief to , 
the real Value it bears, but to the Value our Fan- 
cies and-Imaginations ſet upon it. = 
So inconfiderable is the Satisfaction that Fame 
brings along with it, and ſo = the Diſquie- 
tudes to which it makes us liable. The Deſire of 
it ſtirs up very uneaſy Motions in the Mind, ane 
is rather inflamed than ſatisfied by the Preſence of 
the Thing defired. The Enjoyment of it brings 
but very little Pleaſure, tho' the Loſs or Want 
of it be very ſenſible and afflicting; and even this 

little Happineſs is ſo very precarious, that it whol- ' * 
Iy depends on the Will of others. We are not 
only tortured by the Reproaches which are offen 
ed us, but are diſappointed by the Silence of Men 
d; and humbled even by 1 
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i- have treated it in a particular Order and Method. 
n- I have firſt of all conſidered the Reaſons why Pro- 
ſe WM vidence may have implanted in our Mind ſuch a 
he Principle of Action. I have in the next Place 
1d Fſhewn, from many Conſiderations, ficſt, that 
Fame is a Thing difficult to be obtained, and ea» 
an fily loſt ; Secondly, that it brings the ambitious 
an Man very little Happineſs, but ſubjects him to 
nt ; much Uneaſineſs and Diſſatisfaction. I ſhall in 
ry the laſt Place ſhew, that it hinders us from ob- 
" it taining an End which we have Abilities to ac- 
5y- 2 Equire, and which is accompanied with Fulneſs of 
of Satisfaction. I need not tell my Reader, that I 
in mean by this End, that Happineſs which is reſer- 
to ved for us in another World, which every one 
an- bas Abilities to procure, and which will bring a- 

long with it Fulneſs of Joy and Pleaſures for e- 
pvermore. | 


Conſiderations. 85 

= FIRST, Becauſe the ſtrong Deſire of Fame 
breeds ſeveral vicious Habits in the Mind. 

Xx SECONDLY, Becauſe many of thoſe Ac- 
ions which are apt to procure Fame, are not in 
= Nature conducive to this our ultimate Hap- 
pineſs. | 

Xx THIRDLY, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the 
lame Actions to be the proper Inſtruments, both 
of acquiring Fame, and of procuring this Happi- 
ness, they would neverthelefs fail in the Attain- 


2 


* 


i ment of this laſt End, if they proceeded from a 
PDeſite of the firſt. : 
IESE three Propofitions are ſelf-evident to 
"3X thoſe who are verſed in Speculations of Morali- 
== ty. For which Reaſon I ſhall not . upon 
them, but proceed to a Pointof the ſame _ 
Y | | | whic 
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Which may open to us a more uncommon Field 
ol Speculation. | . 
FROM what has been already obſerved, Ithink 


| 
| 
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Ino Secrets are concealed. Again, there are ma- 
Iny Virtues which want an Opportunity of exer- 
ting and ſhewing themſelves in Actions. Every 
XV irtue requires Hime and Place, a proper Object 
and a fit Conjuncture of Circumſtances, for the 
due Exerciſe of it. A State of Poverty obſcures 
Fall the Virtues of Liberality and Munificence. 
he Patience and Fortitude of a Mattyr or Con- 
feſſor lye concealed in the flouriſhing Times of 
Cbriſtianiiy. Some Virtues are only ſeen in Af- 
fliction, and ſome in Proſpericy; ſome in a pri- 
vate, and others in a publick Capacity. But the 
great Sovereign of the World beholds every Per- 
fection in its Obſcurity, and not only ſees what 
we do, but what we would do. He views our 
„ Bchaviour in every Concutrence of Affairs, and 
"fees us engaged in all the Poſſibilities of Action. 
le diſcovers the Martyr and Confeſſor without 
the Tryal of Flames and Tortures, and will here- 
efier entitle many to the Reward of AQions, 
which they had never the Opportunity of perfor- 

ming. Another Reaſon why Men cannot form 
right Judgment of us is, becauſe the ſame Ac- 
ions may be aimed at different Ends, and ariſe 
from quite contrary Principles. Actions are of 
P mixt a Nature, and ſo full of Circumſtances, 
hat as Men pry into them more or leſs, or ob- 
eerve ſome Parts more than others, they take dif- 
ferent Hints, and put contrary Interpretations on 
them; ſo that the ſame Actions may repreſent a 
d lan as hypocritical and deſigning to one, which 
make him appear a Saint or Hero to another. He 
therefore who looks upon the Soul through its 
_Foutward Actions, often ſees it through a deceit- 
ful Medium, which is apt to diſcolour and per- 
vert the Object: So that on this Account alſo, 
be is the only proper. Judge of our Perfections, 

who does not gueſs at the Sincerity of our In- 

| | tentions 
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tentions from the Goodneſs of our Actions; but ⁶ 
weighs the Goodneſs of our AQions by the Sin- 


cerity of our Intentions. 


Bur further; it is impoſſible for outward Ace- 


tions to repreſent the PerfeQions of the Soul, be- 


. cauſe they can never ſhew the Strength of thoſe 


Principles from whence they proceed. They are 


not adequate Expreſſions of our Virtues, and can - 


only ſhew us what Habits are in the Soul, with- 


out diſcovering the Degree and Perfection of ſuch 
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Habits. They are at beſt but weak Reſemblances 
of our Iatentions, faint and imperfeQ Copies that 

may acquaint us with the general Deſign, but can 

never expreſs the Beauty and Life of the Original. 

But the great Judge of all the Earth knows every 
different State and Degree of humane Improve- | WM 

ment, from thoſe weak Stirrings and Tendencies 
of the Will which have not yet formed themſelves 

into regular Purpoſes and Deſigns, to the laſt en- 
tire Finiſhing and Conſummation of a good Ha- 

bit. He beholds the firſt imperfect Rudiments of 

a Virtue in the Soul, and keeps a watchful Eye 

over it in all its Progreſs, till it has received eve- | 

ry Grace it is capable of, and appears in its full * 
Beauty and Perfection. Thus we ſee that none 

bur the ſupreme Being can eſteem us according | 

to our proper Merits, ſince all others muſt judge 

of us from our outward Actions, which can ne- 

ver give them a juſt Eſtimate of us, fince there 

are many Perfections of a Man which are not ca- 

pable of appearing in Actions; many which, al 

lowing no natural Incapacity of ſhewing them- + 

ſelves, want an Opportunity of doing it; or ſhould |? 

they all meet with an Opportunity of appearing |: 

; by Actions, yet thoſe Actions may be miſinter?- 

preted, and applied to wrong Principles; or though 

they plainly diſcoyered the Principles from —_—_ 1 
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bey proceeded, they could never ſhew the Degree, 
„Strength and Perfection of thoſe Principles. 
Ap as the ſupreme Being is the only proper 
Judge of our PerfeQions, ſo is he the only fit 
Rewarder of them. This is a Conſideration that 
comes home to our Intereſt, as the other adapts it 
elf to our Ambition. And what could the moſt 
aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfiſh Man deſire more, were 
he to form the Notion of a Being to whom he 
would recommend himſelf, than ſuch a Know- 
edge as can diſcover the leaſt Appearance of Per- 
fection in him, and ſuch a Goodneſs as will pro- 
an | portion a Reward to it ? 


- * : 


1 


al. LET the ambitious Man therefore turn all his 
Peſire of Fame this Way; and, that he may pro- 


Ppoſe to himſelf a Fame worthy of his Ambition, 


24 


Ihe Supreme Governor of the World, the great 
. Judge of Mankind, who ſees every Degree of Per- 
ecrion in others, and poſſeſſes all poſſible Per- 
—FcQion in himſelf, ſhall proclaim his Worth be- 
ore Men and Angels, and pronounce to him in 
"me Preſence of the whole Creation that beſt 
Ind moſt ſignificant of Applauſes, Well done thou 
Pod and faithful Servant, enter thou into thy Ma- 


N28. Wedneſday, December 26. 


Divide & Impera. 
LEASURE and Recreation of one Kind 
or other are abſolutely neceſſary to relieve 
pur Minds and Bodies from too conſtant Atten- 
gion and Labour: Where therefore publick Di- 
erſions are tolerated, it behoves Perſons of Di- 
inction, with their Power and Example, to pre- 
ade over them in ſuch a Manner as to check any 
| Thing 
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ment of reaſonable Creatures. As to the Diver- 
ſions of this Kind in this Town, we owe them 
to the Arts of Poetry and Mutick: My own pri- 
vate Opinion, with Relation to ſuch Recreations, 
I have heretofore given with all the Frankneſs 3 
imaginable ; what concerns thoſe Arts at preſent # 
the Reader ſhall have from my Correſpondents. 
The firſt of the Letters with which 1 acquit my 
ſelf for this Day, is written by one who propoſes 
to improve our Entertainments of Dramatick Poe. 
try, and the other comes from three Perſons who - i 
as ſoon as named, will be thought capable of ad- 
vancing the preſent State of Muſick. 4 


Mr. SYECTATOR, | 1 
C6 T Am conſiderably obliged to you for you 7 ³ 
| ſpeedy Pablication of my laſt in — of 
the 18th Inſtant, and am in uo ſmall Hopes of 
© being ſetiled in the Poſt of Comptroller of the 
© Cries, Of all the Objections I have hearkned. 
© after in publick Coffee-houſes there is but one 
that ſeems to carry any Weight with it, »/2. 
That ſuch a Poſt would come too near the Na- 
© ture of a Monopoly. Now, Sir, becauſe I would | RF} 
© have all ſorts of People made eaſy, and being 7 
+ willing to have more Strings than one to m 
© Bow; in caſe that of Comptroller ſhould fail me, 
I have fince formed another Proje, which, be- 


© licenced for the Delight and Profit of this ex- I 
* tenfive Metropolis, I do humbly propoſe, = = 1 
„„ be if 
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the Convenience of ſuch of its Inhabitants as 
are too diſtant from Covent Garden, that another 
Theatre of Eaſe may be erected in ſome ſpaci- 
vus Part of the City; and that the Direction 


thereof may be made a Franchiſe in Fee to me, 
and my .Heirs for ever. And that the Town 
may have no Jealouſie of my ever coming to an 
2X Union with the Set of Actors now in Being, I 
do further propoſe to conſtitute for my Deputy 
2X my near Kinſman and Adventurer Kitt Crot- 
chert, whoſe long Experience and Improvements 
in thoſe Affairs need no Recommendation. 
XX *T was obvious to every Spectator what a quite 


different Foot the Stage was upon during his 


42 Government; and had he not been bolted out 


of his Trap-Doors, his Garriſon might have 


held out for ever, he having by long Pains and 
FX Perſeverance arrived at the Art of making his 
Army fight without Pay or Proviſions. I muſt 
- & confeſs it with a Melancholy Amazement, I ſee 
ſo wonderful a Genius laid aſide, and the late 


Slaves of the Stage now become its Maſters, 


Dunces that will be ſure to ſuppreſs, all theatri- 
cal Entertainments and Activities that they are 
not able themſelves to ſhine in! hs 
K* EVERY Man that goes to a Play is not o- 
pliged to have either Wit or Underſtanding ; 
"Sand I inſiſt upon it, that all who go there ſhould 
Fee ſomething which may improve them in a Way 
of which they are capable. In ſhort, Sir, I would 
have ſomething done as well as ſaid on the Stage. 
A Man may have an active Body, though he has 
not a quick Conception; for the Imitation there- 
fore of ſuch as are, as I may ſo ſpeak, corpo- 
real Wits or nimble Fellows, I would fain ask 
any of the preſent Miſmanagers why ſhould nor 


* 


Rope Dancers, Vaulters, Tumblers, Ladder- 


= walkers, and Poſture-makers appear again on 
SF our Stage ? After ſuch a Repreſentation N a Five- 
„ as ' wa 
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par Gate would be leaped with a better Grace 
next time any of the Audience went a Hunting, 

Sir, Theſe Things cry loud tor Reformation, 
© and fall properly under the Province of S E c- 
© TAT'OR General; but how indeed ſhould it be 


4 
- 
bon, 
"Mp 
1 

Mi 
- 2 

"5 

. 


« ſter was in the Humour) now preſume to pay 
© others more than ever they had in their Lives; 1 
and in Contempt of the Practice of Perſons of 
Condition, have the Inſolence to owe no 
© Tradeſman a Farthing at the End of the Week. 
« Sir, all I propoſe is the publick Good; for no 1 


one can imagine I ſhall ever get a private Shil- 


. Diapers, and deſire when my Houſe opens you 
vill accept the Liberty of it for the Trouble you 
© have received from, | \ f 

a S IT R, 5 . 


P. S. Ihave Aſſurances Dur bamble Servant. i 
that the Trunk- maker | = 


n 
1 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

0 E whoſe Names are ſubſcribed think you 
4 the propereſt Perſon to ſigniſie what we 
have to offer the Town in behalf of our ſelves, 
« and the Art which we profeſs, Myſck, We 
conceive Hopes of your Favour from the Spe- 
culations on the Miſtakes which the Town run 
into with regard to their Pleaſure of this kind; 
and believing your Method of judging is, that 
you confider Muſick only valuable as it is : 
greeable to and heightens the Purpoſe of Poetry, 
we conſent that That is not only the true W 
of reliſhing that Pleaſure, bat alſo that without 
it a Compoſure of Muſick is the ſame Thing - 
das a Poem, where all the Rules of poetica! 
Numbers 
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_ X © Nambers are obſerved, but the Words of no 
 X © Senſe or Meaning; to ſay it ſhorter, meer mu- 
"XX * ſical Sounds are in our, Art no other than 


"XX © nonſenſe Verſes are in Poetry. Muſick there- 
fore is to aggravate what is intended by Poetry; 
it muſt always have ſome Paſſion or Sentiment 
to expreſs, or elſe Violins, Voices, or any 0- 
ther Organs of Sound, afford an Entertainment 
very little above the Rattles of Children. It was 
from this Opinion of the Matter, that when 
Mr. Clayton had finiſhed his Studies in [zaly, and 
brought over the Opera of Arſinoe, that Mr. 
Haym and Mr. Dieupart, who had the Honour 
to be well known and received among the No- 
bility and Gentry, were zealouſly inclin'd- to 
aſſiſt, by their Sollicications, in introducing fo 
elegant an Entertainment as the [zalran Muſick 
grafted upon Exgliſp Poetry. For this End Mr. 
Dieapart and Mr. Haym, according to their ſe- 
veral Opportunities, promoted the IntroduQion 
of Arſinoe, and did it to the beſt Advantage ſo 
great a Novelty would allow. Ie is not proper 
to trouble you with Particulars of the juſt Com- 


% K „„ «„ a K „ „ a «„ «„ 6 


het: g plaints we all of us have to make; but ſo it is, 
| that without Regard to our obliging Pains, we 
ou F ace all equally ſet aſide in the preſent Opera. 
* 2 Our Application therefore to you is only to in- 
Nh ſert this Letter in your Papers, that the Fown 
we may know we have all three joined together, 
oe, 0 make Entertainments of Mafick for the fu- 
ture at Mr. Clayron's Houſe in Jork-Bmnildings. 
1 f Wbat we promiſe our ſelves, is, to make a Sub- 
75 ſcription of two Guineas, for eight Times; and 
1 a that the Entertainment, with the Names of the 


of Authors of the Poetry, may be printed, to be 


77 « 2 ſold in the Houſe, with an Account of the ſe- 
] i © veral Authors of the vocal as well as inftru- 


4 „mental Muſick for each Night; the Money to 
11 D 2 © be 
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© allowed, that we are capable of Undertaking i 


© unworthy your Paper, which generally contains 


© behave our ſelves in this Undertaking in ſuch 


Profit or Diverſion by what new Things we 
© ſhall produce; never pretending to ſurpaſs o 
<* thers, or aſſerting that any thing which is a Sci- FE . 


© what we hope for. is not expected will arrive to ü 
© us by contemning others, but through the ut- - 
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© be paid at the Receipt of the Tickets, at Mr. 
Charles Lillie's. It will, we hope, Sir, be eaſily 


© to exhibit by our joint Force and different Qua- 
© lifications all that can be done in Mufick; but 
© leſt. you ſhould think ſo dry a Thing as an _ 
© Account of our Propoſal ſhould be a Matter 


< ſomething of publick Uſe; give us Leave to 
© ſay, that favouring our Defign is no leſs than 
© reviving an Art, which runs to Ruin by the ut. 
© moſt Barbariſm under an Affectation of Know- 
© ledge. We aim at eſtabliſhing ſome ſettled No-. 
© tion of what is Muſick, at recovering from 
Neglect and Want very many Families who 
depend upon it, at making all Foreigners who 
pretend to ſucceed in England to learn the Lan- 
© guage of it as we our ſelves have done, and no! 
. . "- 8 
© be ſo infolent as to expect a whole Nation, 


© a refined and learned Nation, ſhould ſubmit to 


© learn them. In a Word, Mr. SPECTATOR, ' 


c with all Deference. and Humility, we hope to | 


Manner, that all was Men who have any 
Skill in Muſick may be furthered in it for thcic 8 


. 


1 
\ aA <3 
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© ence is not attainable by all Men of all Nations 
© who have proper Genius for it: We ſay, Sir, 


© moſt Diligence recommending our ſelves. 
Weare, SIR, Your moſt bumble Servant, i 
| | Thomas Clayton. 


Mo "Is 


Sa 1 Nicolino Haym. 
E Charles Dieupart. 
e, 
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= 240d decet boneſt um eſt & quod boneſium oft decet. 
'F T HERE are ſome Things which cannot come 
| under certain Rules, but which one would 
think could not need them. Of this Kind are 
"XX outward Civilities and Salutations. Theſe one 
XX would imagine might be regulated by every Man's 
common Senſe, without the help of an InſtruQor; 
but that which we call common Senſe ſuffers un- 
der that Word; for it ſometimes implies no more 
than that Faculty which is common to all Men, 

but ſometimes lignifies right Reaſon, and what 
rho all Men ſhould conſent to. In this latter Accep- 
yho tation of the Phraſe, it is no great Wonder People 


err ſo much againſt it, fince it is not every one 
Ewho is poſſeſſed of it, and there are fewer, who 
againſt common Rules and Faſhions, dare obey 
Bis Dictates. As to Salutations, which 1 was a- 
bout to talk of, I obſerve, as | ſtrole about Town, 
here are great Enormities committed with Regard 
o this Particular. You ſhall ſometimes fee a Man 
pegin the Offer of a Salutation, and obſerve a 
i EMorbidding Air, or eſcaping Eye, in the Perſon he 
going to ſalute, and ſtop ſhort in the Pole of 
is Neck. This in the Perſon who believed he 
ould do it with a good Grace, and was refuſed 
ons be Opportunity, is juſtly reſented witha Coldneſs 
Sir, in the whole enſuing Seaſon. Your great Beay- 
ties, People in much Favour, or by any Means 
or for any purpoſe overflattered, ate apt to pract ſe 
bis which one may call the preventing Aſpect, 
aud throw their Attention another Way; leſt they 
© | Mould confer a Bow or a Curtſie upon a Perſona 
who might not appear to deſerve that Dignity. 
Others you ſhall find ſo obſequious, and ſo very 
=» == D 3 cour· 
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1 
his Manners, he is the ſame civil Perſon he ever 
Was. He will venture his Neck to bow out of 
a Coach in full Speed, at once, to ſhew he is full 
of Buſineſs, and yet is not ſo taken up as to forget 
his old Friend. With a Man, who is not ſo. well 
formed for Courtſhip and elegant Behaviour, ſuch 
a Gentleman as this ſeldom finds his Account in 
the Return of his Compliments, but he will till 


EA. 


go on, for he is in his own Way, and muſt not 
omit; let the Neglect fall on your Side, or where 
it will, his Baſinets is ſtill to be well-bred to tbe 
End. I think I have read, in one of our Eu Cy 4 [5 
Comedies, a Deſcription of a Fellow that affect. 
ed knowing every Body, and for Want of Judg- 
ment in Time and Place, would bow and ſinil: 
in the Face of a Judge fitting in the Court, would 8 
fit in an oppoſite Gallery, and ſmile in the Mini- 
ſter*s Face as he came up into the Pulpit, and nod 
as if he alluded to ſome Familiarities between 
them in another Place. But now I happen to ſpeak = 
of Salutation at Church, I muſt take Notice that 
ſeveral of my Correſpondents have importuned 
me to conſider that Subject, and ſettle the Point 
of Decorum in that Particular. 1 
I do not pretend to be the beſt Courtier in the 

World, but I have often on publick Occaſions 
thought it a very great Abſurdity in the Comps 
ny (dvring the Royal Preſence) to exchange S1- 
Jutations from all Parts of the Room, when cer- | 
tainly common Senſe ſhould ſuggeſt that all Re- 
gards at that Time fhould be engaged, and can- 
not be diverted to any other Object, without Diſ- 
reſpect to the Sovereign. But as to the Complaint i 

| ü 00. 
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of of my Correſpondents, it is not to be imagined 
; in what Offence ſome of them take at the Cuftom 


ini- of Saluting in Places of Worſhip. I have a 
the very angry Letter from a Lady, who tells me, 


one of her Acquaintance, out of mere Pride, 
and Pretence to be rude, takes upon her to return 
no Civilities done to her in Time of divine Ser- 


full vice, and is the moſt religious Woman for no 
get other Reaſon, but to appear a Woman of the beſt 
vell & Quality in the Church. This abſurd Cuſtom had 


better be aboliſhed than retained, if it were but to 
prevent Evils of no higher a Nature than this is, 
but I am informed of ObjeQions much more con- 
"Ffiderable: A Diſſenter of Rank and DiſtinQion 
was lately prevailed upon by a Friend of his to 
come to one of the greateſt Congregations of the 
Church of England about Town: After the Ser- 
vice was over, he declared he was very well ſa- 
=£tisfied with the little Ceremony which was uſed 
towards God Almighty ; but at the ſame Time he 
feared he ſould not be able to go through thoſe 
required towards one another: As to this Point 
She was in a State of Deſpair, and feared he was 
ot well-bred enough to be a Convert. There 
ave been many Scandats of this Kind given to 
pur Proteſtant Diſſenters from the outward Pom 
nd Reſpect we take to our ſelves in our religi- 
us Aſſemblies. A Quaker who came one Day 
hl into a Church, fixed his Eye upon an old Lady 
with a Carpet larger than that from the Pulpit be- 
fore her, expecting when ſne would hold forth. 
An Anabaptiſt who deſigns to come over himfelf, 


bie they want Breeding enough for our Congte- 
ations, and has ſent his two eldeſt Daughters to 
learn to dance, that they may not misbehave 


can- lea ! N misbeha 

Di- chemſelves at Church: It is worth conſiderin 

laint whether, in regard to awkward People with ſeru- 
of | pulous 
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pulous Conſciences, a good Chriſtian of the beſt il 


0 


Air in the World ought not rather to deny her ſelf 
the Opportunity of ſhewing ſo many Graces, than i 
| keep a daſhfu 1 Profelyte without the Pale of the 
Ne 260. Friday, December 28. 3 
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Singula de nobis anni prædantur euntes. Hot. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


© it, Sir, that my Appetites are encreaſed upon 
me with the Loſs of Power to gratifie them? | ! 
« write this, like a Criminal, to warn People io 8 
enter upon what Reformation they pleaſe to 8 


make inthemfelves in their Youth, and not e- 


flippant if I ſee a pretty Womar, 
Youth I ſtood vpon a Benci 
© in the Pit to ſurvey the whole Circle of Beau- 8 
© ties. The Folly is ſocxtravagant with me, ad 
I went on with ſo little Check of my Deſires, ſ 


with the faint Memory of Delights which were 
wy © once agreeable to me; but how much happic ne 
iy, © would my Life have been now, if I could have 

(143.1 © looked back on any worthy Action done io: 
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beſt | 7 
ſelf my 6 na ? IF I had laid out that which I pro- 


» 8 
— 
= 


han 


than 8 fuſed in Luxury and Wantonneſs, in Ads of 
the Generoſiiy or Charity? I have lived a Batche- 
T lor to this Day; and inſtead of a numerous 
Offspring, with which, in the regular Ways of 
Life, I might poſſibly have delighted my ſelf, I 
have only to amuſe my ſelf with the Repetition 
of old Stories and Intrigues which no one will 
believe Jever was concerned in. I do not know 


n 


whether you have ever treated of it or not; but 


1 


Age, you cannot fall on a better Subject, than that 


Jays of the Art of growing old. In ſuch a Lecture 
Fr you muſt propoſe, that no one ſet his Heart up- 
ws on what is tranſient ; the Beauty grows wrink- 
pon led while we are yet gazing at her. The witty 
n? | FF Man ſinks into a Humouriſt imperceptibly, for 
le io want of reflecting that all Things around him 
e to are in a Flux, and continually changing: Thus 
t ex- he is in the Space of Ten or Fifteen Years ſur- 
| O- rounded by anew Set of People, whoſe Manners 


— 
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at it "PF are as natural to them as his Delights, Method of 
e us. Thinking, and Mode of Living, were ſormerly to 
m 8 him and his Friends. But the Miſchief is, he looks 


man, upon the ſame Kind of Errors which he himſelf 
was guilty of with an Eye of Scorn, and with that 
ort of III-will which Men entertain againſt each 
ether for different Opinions: Thus a craſie Con- 
titution, and an uneaſie Mind, is fretted with 
SF vexatious Paſſions for young Mens doing fooliſh- 
i what it is Folly to do at all. Dear Sir, this 
is my preſent State of Mind; I hate thoſe [ 
IT fhould laugh at, and envy thoſe I contemn. The 
| Time of Vouth and vigorous Manhood, paſſed 
che Way in which I have diſpoſed of it, is at- 
ic tended with theſe Conſequences; but to thoſe 
wbo live and paſs away Life as they ought, all 
Parts of it are equally pleaſant; only the Me- 
mor of good and worthy Actions is a Feaſt 
= | * which 
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+ which muſt give a quicker Reliſh to the Soul, 


2 55 


© than ever it could poſſibly taſte in the higheſt 


* 


ridiculous than the Circumſlances which ar: 3 


© one *till of very late Years, I ſhould have 10 .* | 
one great Satisfaction left; but if I live to 161 
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War moſt bumble Servant, 1 
Jack AfterCaj, i 
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Woe: 


. Mr. SyEcrtATOR, . 
a OU will infivitely oblige a diſtreſſed Lo | 
6 ver, if you will infert in your very ne! 
Paper the following Letter to my Miſtreſs. Vos i 
© muſt know. I am not a Perſon apt to deſpair 
but ſhe has got an odd Humour of ſtopping ſhot! 
 unaccountably, and, as ſhe her ſelf told a Con. 
< fident of hers, ſhe has cold Fits. Theſe Fits (hal 8" 
© laſt her a Month or fix Weeks together; anc ® RF 
© ſhe falls into them without Provocation, ſo it ' 
to be hoped ſhe will return from them withou 
the Merit of new Services. But Life and Lon I 


* 


e segen. we 
vin not admit of ſuch Intervals, therefore pray 
let her be admoniſhed as follows. 


Love you, and Thonour you; therefore pray 
do not tell me of waiting till Decencies, till 
Forms, till Humours are conſulted and grati- 
tied. If you have that happy Conſtitution as to 
de indolent for ten Weeks together, you ſhould 
beg rouſider that all that while I burn in Impatiences 
and Fevers; but {till you ſay it will be Time 
enough, tho' I and you too grow older while 
wwe are yet talking. Which do you think the 
byy more reaſonable, that you ſhould alter a State 
of 1 of Indifference for Happineſs, and that to oblige 
e %% me, or T live in Torment, and that to lay no 
Manner of Obligation upon you? while I in- 


= dulge your Inſenſibility I am doing nothing, 
ir you favour my Paſſion, you are beſlowing 
right Deſires, gay Hopes, generous Cares, no- 


die Reſolutions, and tranſporting Raptures up- 
Tour moſt devoted humble Servant; 


. SPECTATOR, 1 $709 
| FT TERE's a Gentlewoman lodges in the ſame 
1 Hoaſe with me, chat L never; did any In- 
, Fjury to in my whole Life; and ſhe is always 
raillng at me to thoſe that ſhe knows will teil 
me of it. Don't you think (ſhe is in Love with 
me? Or would you have me break my Mind 


T. B. 


. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, . E 
1 1 Am a Footman in a great Family, and am in 
1 Love with the Houſe-maid. We were all 
© at Hot- cock les laſt Night in the Hall theſe Ho- 
lidays; when I lay down and was blinded, ne 
pulled off her Shoe, and hit me with the Heel 
© ſuch a Rap, as almoſt broke my Head to Pieces. 
Pray, Sir, was this Love or Spite? . 
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Ne 261. Saturday, December 29. 
Tan 78 Avr ,t brxtatoy, xaxiy, Frag. vet. Po. A 
Y Father, whom I mentioned in my firſt 
Speculation, and whom I muſt always 
name with Honour and Gratitude, has very fre- 
quently talked to me upon the Subject of Marri- 8: 
age. I was in my younger Years engaged, pari7 
by his Advice, and partſy by my own Inclinati- Wc 
ons, in the Courtſhip of a Perſon who had a great lp 
deal of Beauty, and did not at my firſt Approaches 
ſeem to have any Averſion to me; but as my ns 
tural Taciturnity hindered me from ſhewing my 
ſelf to the beſt Advantage, ſhe by Degrees began 
to look upon me as a very filly Fellow, and be.“ n 
ng reſolved to regard Merit more than any thing 
elſe in the Perſons who made their Applications 
to her, ſhe married a Captain of Dragoons who Wh 
1 be beating up for Recruits in thoſe 
arts. * a F< = 
+ Tm1s unlucky Accident has given me an A- 
verſion to pretty Fellows ever ſince,” and diſcou- 
raged me from trying my Fortune with the fair 
Sex. The Obſervations which I made in this 
Conjuncture, and the repeated Advices which! 
received at that Time from the good old Man 
above-mentioned, have produced the following 
Eſſay upon Love and Marriage, | 
. 1 TAE 
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Ta pleaſanteſt Part of a Man's Life is general- 
iy that which paſſes in Courtſhip, provided his 
paſſion be ſincere, and the Party beloved kind 
with Diſcretion. Love, Defire, Hope, all theplea- 
"Wſivg Motions of the Soul riſe in the Purſuit. 

Ix is eaſier for an artful Man, who is not in 
Love, to perſuade his Miſtreſs he has a Paſſion 
for her, and to ſacceed in his Purſuits, than for 

one who loves with the greateſt Violence. True 

Love hath ten thouſand Griefs, Impatiencies and 

RNeſentments, that render a man unamiable in the 

Eyes of the Perſon whoſe Affection he ſollicits; 
veſides, that it ſinks his Figure, gives him Fears, 

aApprehenſions and Poorneſs of Spirit, and often 
makes him appear ridiculous where he has a mind 
to recommend himſelf. 

3X Troser Marriages generally abound moſt with 
Love and Conſtancy, that are preceded by a long 
Courtſhip. The Paſſion ſhould ſtrike Root, an 
ather Strength before Marriage be grafted. on it, 
long Courſe of Hopes and ExpeQations fixes 
ne Idea in our Minds, and habicuates us to a 
$$ ondnefs of the Perſon beloved.” | 
uk is Nothing of ſo great Importance to 
s, as the — Qualities of one to whom we 
oin our ſelves for Life; they do not only make 
sur preſent State agreeable, but often determine 
our Happineſs to all Eternity. Where the Choice 
os left to Friends, the chief Point under Conſide- 
ration is an Eſtate: Where the Parties chuſe for 
themſelves, their Thoughts turn moſt upon the 
pPerſon. They have both their Reaſons. The firſt 
it would procure many Conveniencies and Pleaſures 
is of Life to the Party whoſe Intereſts they eſpouſe; 
and at the fame Time may hope that the Wealth 
of their Friend will turn t their own Credit and 
Advantage. The others ate preparing for them- 
| ſelves a perpetual Feaſt. A good Perſon does not 
HE VOI. IV. E only 
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only raiſe, but continue Love, and breeds a ſe- 
cret Pleaſure and Complacency in the Beholder, 
when the firſt Heats of Deſire are extinguiſhed. 
It puts the Wife or Husband in Countenance both 
among Friends and Strangers, and generally fills Mt 
the Family with a healthy and beautiful Race of 
Children, A 
I ſhould prefer a Woman that is agreeable in 
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my own Eye, and not deformed in that of the 
World, to a celebrated Beauty, If you marry one 
rematkably beautiful, you muſt have a violent 
Paſſion for her, or you have not the proper Taſte 
of her Charms; and if you have ſuch a Paflion 
for her, it is odds but it will be imbittered with 
Fears and Jealouſies. :. 

Go op Nature and Evenneſs of Temper, will 
give you an eaſie Companion for Lite; Virtue and 
good Senſe; an agreeable Friend; Love and Con 

ancy, a good Wife or Husband. Where we f 
meet one Perſon with all theſe Accompliſhments, 


we find an Hundred without any one of them. 
The World, notwithſtanding, is more intent on 
Trains and Equipages, and all the ſhowy Parts of 
Life; we love rather to dazzle the Multitude 
than conſult our proper Intereſt ; and, as 1 hae 
elſewhere obſerved,” it is one of the moſt unac {# 
countable Paſſions of humane Nature, that ve 
are at greater Pains.to appear eaſie and happy o 
others, than really to make our ſelves ſo. Of all 
Diſparities, that in Humour makes the moſt un | 
| happy Marriages, yet ſcarce enters into out 
Thoughts at the contracting of them. Several that MF 
ate in this Reſpect u y yoaked, and uneaſe 
fer Life, with a Perſun of a particular Character, 
might have been pleaſed and happy with u Perſon 
of: a contrary one, notwithſtanding they are both i 
perhaps: equally vittuous and Jaugable in their By 
Kind. = 43 : , be 
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<= BEroRE Marriage we cannot be too inquiſitive 
and diſcerning in the Faults of the Perſon belov- 
ed. ed, nor after it too dim- ſighted and ſuperficial. 


th However perfect and accompliſhed the Perſon ap- 
ins pears to you at a Diſtance, you will find many 
-of Blemiſhes and ImperfeQions in her Humour, up- 

on a more intimate Acquaintance, which you ne- 
in ver diſcovered or perhaps ſuſpected. Here there- 
the fore Diſcretion and Good-nature are to ſhew their 


Strength; the firſt will hinder your Thoughts 
from dwelling on what is diſagreeable, the other 
will raiſe in you all the Tenderneſs of Compaſſi- 
on and Humanity, and by Degrees ſoften. thoſe 
very Imperfections into Beauties. 

| MARRIAGE enlarges the Scene of our Hap- 


wil! Pinels and Miſeries. A Marriage of Love is plea- 
and fant; a Marriage of Intereſt eaſie; and a Mar- 
Jon. ringe, where both meet, happy. A happy Marriage 
ue bas in it all the Pleaſures of Friendſhip, all the 
ent, Enjoyments of Senſe and Reaſon, and indeed, all 
nem. be Sweets of Life. Nothing is a greater Mark 
u on of a degenerate and vicious Age, than the com- 
$f mon Ridicule which paſſes on this State of Life. 
tude Ii is, indeed, only happy in thoſe who can look 


don with Scorn or Neglect on the Impieties of 


nat the Times, and tread the Paths of Life together 
t ve mi a conſtant uniform Courſe of Virtue, L 
57 1 4 Ne 262 Monday, December 31. 
t w I Nulla venenato Littera miſta Foco eſt. Ovid. 
nan 1 Think my ſelf highly obliged to the Publick 
nene 8 > for their kind Acceptance of a Paper which vi- 
adde. ts them every Morning, and has in it none of 
erſdn thoſe Seaſonimt that recommend ſo many of the 
both Writings which are in Vogue among us. 

5 thei As, on the one Side, my Paper has not in it a 


fingle Word of News, a RefleQion in Politicks, 
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the Minds of Particular Perſons, I find that the 
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nor a Strokeof Party; ſo, on the other, there areno ⁵ 
Faſhionable Touches of Infidelity, no obſcene I- 
deas, no Satyrs upon Prieſthoad, Marriage, and 
the like popular Topicks of Ridicule; no pri- 
vate Scandal, nor any Thing that may tend to 
the Defamation of particular Perſons, Families, 
or Societies. | - | 
THERE is not one of theſe above- mentioned 
Subjects that would not ſell a very indifferent Pa- 
per, could I think of gratifying the Publick by 
ſuch mean and baſe Methods: But notwithſtand- "8 
ing I have rejected every Thing that ſavours of 
Party, every Thing that is looſe and immoral, . 
and every Thing that might create Uneaſineſs in 8 


Demand of my Papers has encreaſed every Month 
fince their firſt Appearance in the World, This x 
does not perhaps reflect ſo much Honour upon 
my ſelf, as on my Readers, who give a much 


greater Attention to Diſcourſes of Virtue and Mo- | X 


rality, than ever I expected, or indeed could hope, 
W HEN I broke looſe from that great Body of 
Writers who have employed their Wit and Parts 
in propagating of Vice and Irreligion, I did not 
queſtion but I ſhould be treated as an odd K iud of | 
Fellow that had a Mind to appear Singular in my WM 
Way of Writing: But the general Reception! 
have found, convinces me that the World is not 
ſo corrupt as we are apt to imagine; and that if ö 1 
thoſe Men of Parts who have been employed in F' 
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vitiating the Age had endeavoured to rectifie and 
amend it, they needed not have ſacrificed theit 
good Senſe and Virtue to their Fame and Repu 
tation. No Man is ſo ſunk in Vice and Ignorance, 
but there are ſtill ſome hidden Seeds of Goodneſs 
and Knowledge in him; which give him a Reliſh 
of ſuch Reflections and Speculations as have an 
Aptneſs to improve the Mind, and to make the 
Heart better, I have 
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l have ſhewn in a former Paper, with how 
much Care I have avoided all ſuch Thoughts as 
re loofe, obſcene, or immoral; and I delteve 
my Reader would ſtill think the better of me, if 
he knew the Pains I am at in qualifying what I 
write after ſuch a Manner, that nothing may be 
interpreted as aimed at private Perſons. For this 
led Reaſon when I draw any faulty Character, I con- 
ET fider all thoſe Perſons to whom the Malice of 
the World may poflibly apply it, and take Care 
to daſh it with ſuch particular Circumſtances as 
may prevent all ſuch il]-natured Applications. If 
I write any Thing on a Black Man, I run over 
in my Mind all the eminent Perſons in the Nati- 
on who are of that Complexion: When I place 
an imaginary Name at the Head of a Character, 
1 examine every Syllable and Letter of it, that it 
may not bear any Reſemblance to one that is re- 
1ch al. I know very well the Value which every 
lan ſets upon his Reputation, and how painful 
it is to be expoſed to the Mirth aud Derifion of 
the Publick, and ſhould therefore ſcorn to divert 
Z "Uk my Reader at the Expence of any pr ivate Man. 
As I have been thus tender of every particular 
| Perſon's Reputation, ſo I have taken more than 
erdinary Cate not to give Offence to thoſe who 
"appear in the higher Figures of Life. I would not 
make my ſelf merry even with a Piece of Paſte- 
board that is inveſted with a publick Character; 
for which Reaſon I have never glanced upon the 
late deſigned Proceſſion of his Holineſs and his 
-X Attendants, notwithſtanding it might have afford- 
ed Matter to many ludicrous Speculations. A- 
2X mong thoſe Advantages, which the Publick may 
X reap from this Paper, it is not the leaſt, that it 
= draws Mens Minds off from the Bitterneſs of Par- 
iy, and furniſhes them with Subjects of Diſcourſe , 
dat may be treated without Warmth or Paſſion. 
= . 1 1 This 
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This is ſaid to have been the firſt Deſign of thoſe 
Gentlemen who ſet on Foot the Royal Society ; 
and had then a very good EffeQ, as it turned ma- | 
ny of the greateſt Geaius's of that Age tothe Diſ- ? 
quiſitions of Natural Knowledge, who, if they "MF 
had engag'd in Politicks with the ſame Parts and 
Application, might have ſet their Country in a 
Flame. The Ait-Pump, the Barometer, the Qua- 
drant, and the like Inventions, were thrown out 
to thoſe buſie Spirits, as Tubs and Barrels are to 
a Whale, that he may let the Ship ſail on with- 8 
out Diſturbance, while he diverts himſelf with 
thoſe innocent Amuſements. . Ko 
I have been fo very ſcrupulous in this Particu- 8 
lar of not hurting any Man's Reputation, that I 
have forborn mentioning even ſuch Authors as ä 
I could not name with Honour. This I muſt 8 
confeſs to have been a Piece of very great Self. 
denial : For as the Publick reliſhes nothing bet- 
ter than the Ridicule which turns upon a Writer 8 
of any Eminence, ſo there is nothing which a 
Man that has but a very ordinary Talent in Ri- 
dicule may execute with greater Eaſe. One might 
raiſe Laughter for a Quarter of a Year together 
upon the Works of a Perſon who has publiſhed "8 
bur a very few Volumes. For which Reaſon I 78 
am aſtoniſhed, that thoſe who have appeared :- 
ainſt this Paper have made ſo very little of it. 
he Criticiſms which I have hitherto publiſhed, 'MF 
have been made with an Intention rather to dil- 
cover Beauties and Excellencies in the Writers 8 
of my own Time, than to publiſh any of their M8 
Faults and Imperfections. In the mean while | 
ſhould take it for a very great Favour from ſome # 
of my undethand DetraQors, if they would break 
all Meaſures with me ſo far, as to give me a Pre- 
tence for examining their Performances with an 
unpartial Eye: Nor ſhall I look upon it as an! Bl 
| 7 | Breach W-- 
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reach of Charity to criticiſe the Author, ſo long 
y: s | keep clear of the Perſon. | | 
na- I the mean while, *till I am provoked to ſuch 
oſtilities, I ſhall from Time to Lime endeavour 
"Ro do juſtice to thoſe. who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
I elves in the politer Parts of Learning, and to 
point out ſuch Beauties in their Works as may 
have eſcaped the Obſervation of other s. 
As the firſt Place among our Eugliſp Poets is 
Aue to Milton; and as I have drawn more Quotati- 
ons out of him than from any other, I ſhall en- 
Reer into a regular Criticiſm upon his Paradiſe 
et, which I ſhall publiſh every Saturday, till I 
have given my Thoughts upon that Poem. Iſhall 
Mot however preſume to impoſe upon others my 
own particular Judgment on this Author, but on- 
y deliver it as my private Opinion. Criticiſm is 
Rf a very large Extent, and every particular Ma- 
ter in this Art has his favourite Paſſages in an 
Author, which do not equally rike the beſt Judges. 
2 it will be ſufficient for me if I diſcover many Beau- 
ies or Impetfections which others have not at- 
ended to, and I ſhould be very glad to ſee any of 
pur eminent Writers publiſh their Diſcoveries on 
he ſame Subject. In ſhort, I would always be 
Junderſtood to write my Papers of Criticiſm in the 
2 Spirit which Horace has expreſſed in thoſe two fa- 
mous Lines; | a 
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9 Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti; fi non, his utere mec um. 
lx you have made any better Remarks of your 
on, communicate them with Gandour; if not, 
make uſe of theſe I preſent you with, 5 


Tueſday, 
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Gratulor quod cum quem neceſſe erat diligere, qua-| 
 o r gy —— babemas ut libenter 4 a F 
diligamns. Trebonius apud Tull. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


: I Am the happy Father of a very towardly Son, 
© = in whom I do not only ſee my Life, but al- 
© fo my Manner of Life, renewed. It would be 
© extreamly beneficial to Society, if you would 
0 —y reſume Subjects which ſerve to bind 

© theſe Sort of Relations faſter, and endear the 
+ Tyes of Blood with thoſe of Gaod-will, Pro- 
© teQion, Obſervance, Indulgence and Veneration. 
* I would, methinks, have this done after an un- 
common Method, and do not think any one, 
* who is not capable of writing a good Play, fit 
< to undertake a Work wherein there will neceſ. 
« ſarily occur ſo many ſecret InſtinQs, and Biaf- #8 
© ſes of humane Nature, which would paſs un. 
© obſerved by common Eyes. I thank Heaven | 
have no outragious Offence againſt my own e- 
© cellent Parents to anſwer for, but when I am 
© now and then alone, and look back upon 
© my paſt Life, from my earlieſt Infancy to this 3 
Time, there are many Faults which I committed 
© that did not appear to me, even *till I my ſelf 8 
became a Father. I had not *til] then a Notion 8 
* of the Earnings of Heart, which a Man has when i 
© heſees his Child do a laudable Thing, or the ſad- 
den Damp which ſeizes him when he fears he 
* will act ſomething unworthy. It is not to be 
© imagined, what a Remorſe touched me for a long 
© Train of childiſh Negligences of my Mother, 
* when I ſaw my Wife the other Day look out 
* of the Window, and turn as pale as Aſhes up- 
TR on 
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on ſeeing my younger Boy ſliding upon the Ice. 
&*< Theſe ſlight Intimations will give you to under- 
© ſtand, that there are numberleſs little Crimes, 


us. which Children take no Notice of while they 
%% are doing, which, upon Reflection, when they 
ull. . ſhall themſelves become Fathers, they will look 

© upon with the utmoſt Sorrow and Contrition 
: © that they did not regard, before thoſe whom 
don, © they offended were to be no more ſeen. How 


A * many thouſand Things do I remember, which 


d be BW would have highly pleaſed my Father, and I 
ould omitted for no other-Reaſon, but that I thought 
bind BW what he propoſed the Effect of Humour and 
the old Age, which I am now convinced had Rea- 
Pro- ſon and good Senſe in it. I cannot now go in- 
tion. to the Parlour to him, and make his Heart glad 
un- with an Account of a Matter which was of no 
one, Conſequence, but that I told it, and acted in 
, fit it. The good Man and Woman are long ſince 
ecel- in their Graves, who uſed to fit and plot the 
Biaſ- þ Welfare of us their Children, while, perhaps, we 
un. were ſometimes laughing at the old Folks at 
en | another End of the Houſe. The Truth of it is, 
1 ex- were we merely to follow Nature in theſe great 


am Duties of Life, tho* we have a ſtrong Inſtinct 
on towards the performing of them, we ſhould be 
's on both Sides very deficient. Age is ſo unwel- 
come to the Generality of Mankind, and Growth 
ſelf towards Manhood ſo deſitable to all, that Reſig- 

nation to Decay is too difficult a Task in the 
when Father; and Deference, amidſt the Impulſe of 

gay Deſires, appears unreaſonable to the Son. 
There are ſo few who can grow old with a good 


Grace, and yet fewer who can come flow e- 
long nougz into the World, that a Father, were he to 
ther, de acduated by his Deſires, and a Son, were he 


* to conſult himſelf only, could neither of them 


But 


< behave himſelf as he ought to the other. 
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© But when Reaſon interpoſes againſt Inſtindt, ah 
© where it would carry either out of the Intereſts 9 
of the other , there ariſes that happieſt Inter. 
© courle of good Offices between thoſe- — | 
© Relations of human Life. The Father, accor- 
© ding to the Opportunities which are offered to. 
* him, is throwing down Bleflings on the IP | 
and the Son endeavouring to appear the WI 1 
Offspring of ſuch a Father. It is aſter this Man. 
C * ner that Camillus and his firſt- born dwell to- 1 
ether. Camillus enjoys a pleaſing and indo. 
ent old Age, in which Paſſion is ſubdued, and 
: Resten exalted. He waits the Day of-his Dil. 4 ; 
« ſolution with a Reſignation mixed with Delight, Þb 
© and the Son fears the Acceflion of his Father 5: I 
Fortune with Diffidence, leſt he ſhould not en- A 
* Joy or become it as well as his Predeceſſor. Add 
© to this, that the Father knows he leaves a Friend 
* to the Children of his Friends, an eaſie Land- 
6 * lord to nis Tenants, and an agreeable _ 
nion to his Acquaintance. He believes his Son 
© Behaviour will make him frequently remen 
© bred, but never wanted, This Commerce i: 
& fo well ceinented, that without the Pomp of 
* ſaying, Son, be a Friend to ſuch a one when Ian 
* gone, Camillus knows, being in his Favour, is |! 4 - 
Direction enough to the grateful Youth whois # 
; * to ſucceed him, without the Admonition of bis} 
mentioning it. Theſe Gentlemen are honour-Fſ 
* ed in all their Neighbourhood, and the ſame 
Effect which a Court has on the Manners of 1 
c Kingdom, their Characters have on all who 
© live within the Influence of them. | 
My Son and I are not of Fortune to i 
© nicate our good Actions or Intentions to ſo ſe 
© many as theſe Gentlemen do; but I will be bold 
© to ſay, my Son has, by the Applauſe and Ap- 
4 ; which his Behaviour towards me vl ; 
gained 
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gained him, occaſioned that many an old Man, 
bdeſides my ſelf, has rejoyced. Other Men's Chil- 
"8 dren follow the Example of mine, and 1 have 
"XS the inexpreflible Happineſs of over-hearing 
our Neighbours, as we ride by, point to their 
"2 Children, and ſay, with a Voice of Joy, There 
they go. 
2X © You cannot, Mr. SPECTATOR, paſs your 
rime better than in inſinuating the Delights 
which theſe Relations well regarded beſtow up- 
on each other. Ordinary Paſſages are no lon- 
ger ſuch, but mutual Love gives an Importance 
io the moſt indifferent Things, and a Merit to 
„Adions the moſt infignificant. When we look 
del? round the World, and obſerve the many Miſ- 
ten. underſtandings which are created by the Malice 
and Infinuation of the meaneſt Servants be- 
lend i tween People thus related, how neceſſary will 
it appear that it were inculcated, that Men would 
de upon their Guard to ſupport a Conſtancy of 
Affection, and that grounded upon the Princi- 
ples of Reaſon, not the Impulſes of Inſtinct. 
XX © Ir is from the common Prejudices which 
Men receive from their Parents, that Hatreds 
are kept alive from one Generation to another; 
s and when Men act by Inſtinct, Hatreds will 
ho 15, *Fideſcend. when good Offices are forgotten. For 
f bis the Degeneracy of humane Life is ſuch; that 
our: g our Anger is more eaſily transferred to our 
ſame \ + Children than our Love. Love always gives 
of a WP ſomething to the Object it delights in, and An- 
ger ſpoils the Perſon againſt whom it is moved 
of Something laudable in him: From his Dege- 
neraey therefore, and a Sort of Self. Lobe, dye 
are more prone to take up the III-will of our 
2H © Parents, than to follow them in their Friend- 
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OE would think there ſhould need no more 
© to make Men keep up this Sort of Relation with 
© the utmoſt Sanctity, than to examine their own 
© Hearts. If every Father remembred his own 
Thoughts and Inelinations when he was a Son, 
© and every Son remembred what he expected 
* fromhis Father, when he himſelf was in a State 
of Dependance, this one Reflection would pre- 
ſetve Men from being diſſolute or rigid in theſe 
* ſeveral Capacities. The Power and Subjection 
between them when broken, make them more 8 
5 emphatically Tyrants and Rebels againſt each 
other, with greater Cruelty of Heart, than the 
© Diſruption of States and Empires can poſſibl7ß 
produce. Iſhall end this Application to you with 
$ two Letters which paſſed between a Mother ant 8 
V2 Son very lately, and are as follows. 


. Dear FRAxR, 


! 2 fn the Pleafures, which I have the Grief to 
8 hear you purſue in Town, do not take up 
* all your Time, do not deny your Mother ſo 
much of it, as to read ſeriouſly this Letter. You 
© ſaid before Mr. Letacre, that an old Woman” 8 
might live very well in the Country. upon halff - Ec 
my Jointare, and that your Father was a fond| ' 8 
< Fool to give me a Rent-Charge of Eight hun- 
< dred à Lear to the Prejudice of his Son. What 
Letacre ſaid to you upon that Occaſion, you 
© ought to have born with more Decency, as he 
< was your Father's well-beloved Servant, than 8 


< to have called him Country-putt. In the firlt 
Place, Fravk, I muſt tell you I will have my 
© Rent duly paid, for I will make up to you! 
c. Siſters/for-the-Partiality.I was guilty of, in ma- 
king your Father do ſo much as he has done for 
© you. I may, it ſeems, live upon half my Join- | 
5s ture} I lived upon much leis, Frank, when I i 

1 * ca- 4 
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c carried you from Place to Place in theſe Arms, 
and could neither eat, dreſs, or mind any thing 
for Feeding and Tending you a weakly Child, 
and ſhedding Tears when the Convulſions you 
were then troubled with returned upon you. By 

my Care you outgrew them, to throw away 
the Vigour of your Youth in the Arms of Har- 
lots, and deny your Mother what is not yours 
to detain. Both your Siſters are crying to ſee 
the Paſſion which I ſmother; but if you pleaſe 
to go on thus like a Gentleman of the Town, 
and forget all Regards to your ſelf and Family, 
l thall immediately enter upon your Eſtate for 
the Arrear due to me, and without one Tear 

W more contemn you for forgetting the Fondneſs 
of your Mother, as much as you have the Ex- 
X& ample of your Father. O Fraxk, do I live to © 
XE omit writing my (elf, | 


9 Nour affe ectionate Mother - 
f to A. T. 
h 4 5 4 a, 
vn 1 Wil come down to Morrow and pay the 
Money on my Knees. Pray write ſo no 
more. I will take care you never ſhall, for I 
will be for ever hereafter - 
4 TDWar moſt Dutiful Son, 
NE . 


I will bring down new Heads for my Siſters. 
Pray let all be forgotten. "I 


264. Hednueſaay, January 2. 


VLecretum iter & fallentis Semita vitæ. Hor. 
Ar has been from Age io Age an Affectation 
do love the Pleaſure of Solitude, among thoſe 
who cannot poffibly be ſuppoſed qualified for 
f ab 
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with a longing for that State which he is charmed ä 
with in Deſcription. But when we confider tbe 
World it ſelf, and how few there are. capable of ü 
a religious, learned, or philoſophick Solitude, we 


ſball be apt to change a Regard to that Sort of 
Solitude, for being a little ſingular in enjoying 
Time after the Way a Man himſelf likes beſt in 
the World, without going ſo far as wholly to 
withdraw from it. I have often obſerved, the? 
is not a Man breathing who does not differ from 
all other Men, as much in the Sentiments of his 
Mind, as the Features of his Face. The Felicity 
is, when any one is ſo happy as to find out and 
follow what is the proper _ of his Genius, and! . 
turn all his Endeavours to exert himſelf accor- M 
ding as that prompts him. Inſtead of this, which 
is an innocent Method of enjoying a Man's ſel, 
and inrning out of the general Tracts wherein 8 
you have Crowds of Rivals, there are thoſe who > 
purſue their own Way out of a Sourneſs and Spi- 
rit of ContradiQion : Theſe Men do every thing 
which they are able to ſupport, as if Guilt and 4 h 
Impunity could not go together. They chuſe 2 .. 
[Thing only becauſe another diſlikes it; and af. WT: 
fect forſooth an inviolable Conſtancy in Matters FC 
of no manner of Moment. Thus ſometimes au 
old Fellow ſhall wear this or that Sort of Cut r 1 
1 8 4 : © 5 is 
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ois Cloaths with great Integrity, while all the reſt 
aof the World are degenerated into Buttons, Poc- 
uss I kets and Loops unknown to their Anceſtors. As 


* 


inſignificant as even this is, if ic were ſearched to 


ant Deſires by which others are enſtived. The 
eſt Way of ſeparating a Man's ſelf from the 
World, is to give up the Deſire of being known 
o ic. After a Man has preſerved his Innocence, 
ud performed all Duties incumbent upon him, 
bis Time ſpent his own Way is what makes his 
Lifte differ from that of a Slave. If they who at- 
ed Show and Pomp knew how many of their 
ZDpeQators derided their trivial Taſte, they would 
ee very much leſs elated, and have an Inclination 
o examine the Merit of all they have to do with.: 
hey would ſoon find out that there are many 
ho make a Figure below what their Fortune or 
nd > Merit entitles them to, out of mere Choice, and 
elegant Deſire of Eaſe and Diſincumbrance. 
would look like Romance to tell you in this 


1 


yhich ge of an old Man who is contented to paſs for 
ſelf, n Humouriſt, and one who does not underſtand 
erein | he Figure ke ought to make in the World, while 
Wo e lives in a Ladging of ten Shillings a Week 
Spi- Nrith only one Servant: While he dreſſes himſelf 
thing ccording to the Seaſon in Cloth or in Stuff, and 
> and bw mas no one neceſſary Attention to any Thing but 
iſe 3 the Bell which calls to Prayers twice a Day. I 
d af Hay it would look like a Fable to report that this 
ters Gentleman gives away all which is the Overplus 
es an of a great Fortune, by ſecret Methods, to other 
ut ia ; we % Men. 
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— People of his own Condition could make 
ſupplying the needy, and befriending the neglec- 3 


carry a Retinue with him thither. 
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Men. If he has not the Pomp of a numerous . 
Train, and of Profeſſors of Service to him, he = 
has every Day he lives the Conſcience that the 


Widow, | the Fatherleſs, the Mourner, and tbe 


- 


Stranger bleſs his unſeen Hand in their Prayers. 
This Humouriſt gives up all the Compliments # 


<3 
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Rim, for the Pleaſures of helping the afflitted, 


2 3 


ted. I his Humouriſt keeps to himſelf much more 
than he wants, and gives a vaſt Refuſe of his Su- 
perfluĩt ies to purchale Heaven, and by freeing « 8 
thers from the Temptation of worldly Want, io 


OF all Men who atfc& living in a particula . 
Way, next to this admirable Character, I am the 
moſt enamoured of Irzs, whoſe Condition will 
not admit of ſuch Largeſſes, and perhaps would 
not be capable of making chem, if it were. Iras 
tho? he is now turned ot fiſty, has not appeared 
in the. World, in his real Charadder, fince firfe 
and twenty, at which Age he ran on: a i mall Patri- 
mony, and ſpent ſome Jime after with Rakes who 
had lived upon him: A Courſe of ten Years Tine 
paſſed in all the little Alleys, By- paths, and ſome- - 
times open Taverns and Streets of this Town, gave "MX 
Iras a perfect Skill in judging of the Inclinations  -# 
of Mankind, and acting accordingly. He ſer iouſ 
conſidered he was poor, and the general Horror 7 EF 1 
which moſt Men have of all who are in that Con- 4 | 
dition. ras judg'd very rightly, that while le 
could keep his Poverty a Secret, he ſhould not Az | 
feel the Weight of it; he improved this Thought 


into an Affectation of Cloſeneſs and Covetouſ- 
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neſs. Upon this one Principle he reſolyed togo - 
vern his future Life; and in the thirty fixth Year 8 
of his Age he repaired to Long- laue, and looked 
upon ſeveral Dreſſes which hung there _— 1 


yon ok the beſt Bidder. At this Place he exchanged 
* his gay Shabby neſs of Cloaths fit for a much 
th "XX younger Man, to warm ones that would be de- 
nr cent for a much older one. Irus came out through- 


in this Habit, with this Fortune, he took his pre- 
"XX ſent Lodging in St. Jobn Street, at the Manſion- 


Mo F Whouſe of a Taylor's Widow, who waſhes and 
6 io can clear-ſtarch his Bands. From that Time to this, 
10 


leſt off all his old Acquaintance to a Man, and 
all his Arts of Life, except the Play of Back- 
gammon, upon which he has more than bore his 
Charges. Irus has, ever fince he came into this 
Neighbouthood, given all the Intimations heskil- 
fully could, of being a cloſe Hunks worth Mo- 
” ney : No Body comes to viſit him, he receives 
no Letters, and tells his Money Morning and 
Evening. He has from the Publick Papers, a 
0% IF nowledge of what generally paſſes, ſhuns all 


me: Viſcourſes of Money, but ſhrugs his Shoulder 
pare rhen you talk of Securities; he denies his being 


ich with the Air, which all do who are vain uf 
being ſo: He is the Oracle of a neighbouring 
Juſtice of Peace who meets him at the Coffee- 
houſe; the Hopes that what he has muſt come 
io Somebody, and that he has no Heirs, have that 
Effect where-ever he is known, that he every Day 
has three or four Invitations to dine at ditterenc 
Places, which he generally takes Care to chuſe in 


3 
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8 
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FE ſuch a manner, as not to ſeem inclined to the 
= richer Mar. All the young Men reif ect him, 
ed and ſay he is juſt the ſame Man he was when 
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were Boys. He uſes no Artifice in the World, 

but makes Uſe of Mens Deſigns upon him to get 

a Maintenance out of them. This he carries on 

by a certain Peeviſhneſs, (which he acts very well) 

that no one would believe could poſſibly enter in- 

to the Head of a poor Fellow. His Mien, his 
Dreſs, his Carriage, and his Language are ſuch, 

1 that you would be at a Loſs to gueſs whether in 
the active Part of his Life he had been a ſenſible 
Citizen, or Scholar that knew the World. Theſe 
are the great Circumſtances in the Life of Ira, 
and thus does he paſs away his Days a Stranger 
to Mankind; and at his Death, the worſt that 
will be ſaid of him will be, that he got by every 
Man, who had ExpeQations from him, more 
than he had to leave him. | 
I have an Inclination to print the following 
Letters; for that I have heard the Author of them 
has ſome where or other ſeen me, and by an ex: |: 
cellent Faculty in Mimickry my Correſpondents 
tell me he can aſſume my Air, and give my Ta. 
citurnity a Slyneſs which diverts more than an 
Thing I could ſay if I were preſent. Thus Iam 
glad my Silence is attoned for to the good Con- 
pany in Town. He has carried his Skill in Imi- | 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 75 = 
c HAVING obſerv'd in Lily's Grammar how 
ſweetly Bacchus and Apollo run in a Verſe: 
I have (to preſerve the Amity between ihem) 
call'd in Bacchxs to the Aid of my Profeflion 
of the Theatre. So that while ſome People of 
Quality are beſpeaking Plays of me to be ated ii 


upon ſuch a Day, and others, Hogſheads for 
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6 The SPECTATOR Gr 
"IF their Houſes, againſt ſuch a Time; I am whol- 
iy employ'd in the agreeable Service of Wit 
"XX and Wine: Sir, I have ſent you Sir Roger de 
8 Coverley's Letter to me, which pray — 
with in Favour of the Bumper Tavern. Be kind, 
for you know a Player's utmoſt Pride is the Ap- 
probation of the SPECTATOR. | 
= I am your Admirer, tho" unknown, 


Richard Eſtcourt, 
ro Mr. Eſtcourt at his Houſe in Covent-Garden. 
£10 Coverley, December the 18th, 1711. 
XX 014 Comical Ones, 5 | 
= # 4 HE Hogſheads of Neat-Port came ſafe, and 
1 have gotten thee good Reputation in theſe 
Parts; and I am glad to hear, that a Fellow who 
has been laying out his Money, ever fince he 
was born, for the meer Pleaſure of Wine, has 
*RE bethought bimſelf of joining Profit and Pleaſure 
together. Our Sexton (poor Man) having re- 
; ceiv'd Strength from thy Wine, ſince his Fit of 
j. the Gout is hugely taken with it: He ſays it is gi- 
ven by Nature for the Uſe of Families, that no 
Steward's Table can be without it, that it 
XxX ſtrengthens Digeſtion, excludes Surfeits, Fevers 
and Phyſick; which Green Wines of any kind 
can't do. Pray get a pure ſnug Room, and 1 
hope next Term to help fill your Bumper 
with our People of the Club; but you muſt have 
no Bells ſtirring when the Spectator comes; I 
FX forbore ringing to Dinner while he was down 
with me in the Country. Thank you for the 
little Hams and Portugal Onions; pray keep 
ſome always by you. You know my Supper 
is only good Cheſhire Cheeſe, beſt Muſtard, a 
1 golden 
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2 gown Pippin, attended with a Pipe of Job Sys 
5 Beſt. Sir Harry has ſtoln all your Songs, and 
© tells the Story of the 5th of November to Per- iſ 
< feQion. © 

Yoars to ſerve you, 


Roger de Coverleß. 
* We've loſt old John ſince you were here. | 


Der. Thurſday, January 3 


Dixerit e multis aliquis, quid virus in anguer. 
* Majicrs? & rabide tradis ovile Inpa? = 
F v. de Art. Am. a: 

NE of the Fathers, if I am rightly inform- 

ed, has defined a Woman to be £5 qauizun, Þ 

Ian Animal that delights in Fiery. I have alres- 
dy treated of the Sex in two or three Papers, con- 
formably to this Definition, and have in parti 
cular obſerved, that in all Ages they have been 7 2 
more careful than the Men to adorn that Part of 1 
the Head, which we generally call the Outſide. 
T RIS Obſervation is ſo very notorious, that 

when in ordinary Diſcourſe we ſay a Man has? 
fine Head, a long Head, or a good Head, we er 
preſs our ſelves metaphorically, and ſpeak in e 
lation to his Underſtanding; whereas when we 
ſay of a Woman, ſhe has a fine, a long or good © 
Head,” we ſpeak only in relation to her Com- 
mode. | 24 7 | 
IT is obſerved among Birds, that Nature has 

laviſhed all her Ocnaments upon the Male, who 
very often appears in a moſt beautiful Head-dreſ: 
Whether it be a Creſt, a Comb, a Tuft of Fe- 
thers, or a natural little Plume, ereQed like a 
Kind of Pinacle on the very Top of the Head. 
As Nature on the contrary. has poured out her 
Charms in the greateſt Abundance vpon the F 177 2 
3 | EE Os Patt 
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1 rt of our Species, ſo they are very affidueus in 
10 oeſtowing upon themſelves the fineſt Garnitures 
f Art. The Peacock, in all his Pride, does not 
" ZWiſplay half the Colours that appear in the Gar- 
nents of a —— Lady, when the is dreſſed either 
or a Ball or a Birth-day. 
Bor to return to our Female Heads. The 
Ladies have been for ſome Time in a Kind of 
oulting Seaſon, with regard to that Part of their 
Preſs, having caſt great Quantities of Ribbon, 
Lace, and Cambrick, and in ſome meaſure re- 
ZRduced that Part of the humane Figure to the beau- 
iful globular Form, which is Natural to it. We 
have tor a great while expected what Kind of Or- 
ZMament would be ſabſtituted in the Place of thoſe 
Intiquated Commodes. But our Female Pro- 
ZJcQors were all the laſt Summer fo taken up with 
"1; de Improvement of their Petticoats, that they had 
\cen WP! Time to attend toany Thing elſe; but havin 
t leogth' ſufficiently adorned their lower Parts, 
"Whey now begin to turn their Thoughts upon the 
cher Extremity, as well remembring the old 
ichen Proverb, that if you light your Fire at 
=ZDoth Ends, the middle will ſhift for it (elf. 


nich I lately met with at the Opera. As I was 
anding in the hinder Part of the Box, I took no- 
z00d © ce of alittle Cluſter of Women fitting together 
u: n the prettieſt coloured Hoods that J ever ſaw. 
Pne of them was blew, another yellow, and ano- 
ner Philomot; the fourth was of a Pink Colour, 
nd the fifth of a pale Green. I looked with as 
much Pleaſure upon this little party-coloured Aſ- 
Fen- embly, as upon a Bed of Tulips, and did not 
know at firſt whether it might not be an Embaf- 
be of Indian Queens; but upon my going about 
into the Pit, and taking them in Front, I was im- 
= mediately undeceived, and ſaw ſo much Beau- 
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ty in every Face, that I found them all te be EH. 


{if Such Eyes and Lips, Cheeks and F oreheads, = 


could be the Growth of no other Country, The 


Complexion of their Faces hindred me fram ob. 

ſerving any further the Colour of their. Hoods, 
though I could eaſily perceive by that unſpeaka-- 

ble Satisfaction which appeared in their Looks, 

that their own Thoughts were wholly taken uy 
22 pretty Ornaments they wore upon their 
8. 1 1 4 1 

I am informed that this Faſhion ſpreads daily, Wi 
inſomuch that the Whig and Tory Ladies begin 
already to hang out different Colours, and to ſhew 
their Principles in their Head-dreſs. Nay If 1 may 
believe my Friend WIL L. HoNEYC 0 MB, there 8 


A . 


is a certain old Coquet of his Acquaintance, who iſ 


intends. to appear. very ſuddenly in a Rainbow. 
Hood, like the Iris in Dryden's Virgil, not que. 
ſtioning but that among ſuch a Variety of Colour 
ſhe ſhall have a Charm for every Heart. 7 
M Friend WILL, who very much values 
himſelf upon his great Inſights into Gallantry, 
tells me, that he can already gueſs at the Humour 
a Lady is in by her Hood, as the Courtiers f 
Morocco know the Diſpoſition of their preſent Em- 
peror by the Colour of the Dreſs which he pus 
on. When . Mele/inda wraps her Head in Flame 
Colour, her Heart is ſet upon Execution. When 
ſhe covers it with Purple, I would not, ſays he, 
Adviſe her Lover to approach her; but if ſhe ap- 
pears in White, it is Peace, and he may hand her 8 
out of her Box with Safety. = 
WII I. informs melikewiſe, that theſe Hoods Xx 
may be uſed as Signals. Why elſe, ſays he, does 
Cornelia always put on a black Hood when het 
-Husband is gone into the Country. —_— 
. SUCK are my Friend H ONE YCoMB's Dreams 
of Gallantry. For my own Part, I impute ths e 
11 a = "Diverſity 
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iverſity of Colours in the Hoods to the Diver- 
ty of Complexion in the Faces of my pretty 
Country Women. Ovid in his Art of Love has 
given ſome Precepts as to this particular, though 
find they are different from. thoſe which prevail 
I mong the Moderns, He recommends a red 
I riped Silk to the pale Complexion ; White to 
heir be Brown, and Dark to the Fair. On the con- 
„ rary my Friend WILL. who pretends to be a 
ZEceater Maſter in this Art than Ovia, tells me, 
bat the paleſt Features look the moſt agreeable 
In white Sarſenet ; that a Face which is over» 
ET uſhed appears to advantage in the deepeſt Scar- 
Met, and that the darkeſt Complexion is not a 


My ittle alleviated by a black Hood. In ſhort, he is 
on. er loſing the Colour of the Face in that of the 
$1009, as a Fire burns dimly, and a Candle goes 


que. } alf out, in the light of the Sun. This, ſays 71 
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Ours 8 our Ovid himſelf has hinted, where he treats o 


Ine eſe Matters, when he tells us that the blue Wa- 
tr er Nymphs are dreſſed in Sky- coloured Gar- 
„ ents; and that Aurora, who always appears in 


Ne Light of the Riſing Sun, is robed in Saffron. 
Fn. WHETHER theſe his Obſeryations are juſtly 
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; | ounded I cannot tell: But I have often known 
pau n, as we have ſtood together behind the Ladies, 
hen aiſe or diſpraiſe the ' Complexion of a Face 
„ hich he never ſaw, from obſerving the Colour 
be, f her Hood, and has been very ſeldom out in theſe 

is Gueſſes. 2 
As I have Nothing more at Heart than the Ho- 
our and Improvement of the fair Sex, I cannot 
loss epclude, this Paper without an Exhortation to 

e Briz:/ Ladies, that they would excel the wo- 
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ren of all other Nations as much in Virtue and 
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+ Which you ſhall hear the rigider Part of Woma 
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old Greek Poet, = 
Tua“ xicu@* rh, x & Xe. C | A 4 
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266. Friday, January 4. 


A vero eſt, quod ego mihi puto palmarium,⁵ 
Me repperiſſe quomodo adoleſcentulus = 
 Meretricum ingenia & mores poſſet noſcere: 
Matare ut cum cognirit, perpetuo oderit. Ter. 
O Vice or Wickedneſs which People fall 


oh 5. 


into from Indulgence to Deſires which ae 


* 
8 45 


=. 
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warmly provoked at other Peoples perſonal Sin; 
The unlawful Commerce of the Sexes is of al 
Other the hardeſt to avoid; and yet there is no on: Wl 


kind ſpeak of with fo little Mercy, It is very cei- 
tain that a modeſt Woman cannot abhor th: 
Breach of Chaſtity too much; but pray let het 1 


- #. 
* 


hate it for her ſelf, and only pity it in others. 4 
Wirt HoxErCoMms calls theſe over-offend 


ed Ladies, the OuiragionDy 0 Pe ' = 
I do not defign to fall vpon-Failures in gene 
ral, with Relation to the Gift of Chaſtity, but u 
preſent only enter upon that large Field, and be- 
in with the Confideration of poor and publick 
Whores. The other Evening paſſing along ner nl 
Covent-Garden, I was 781 on the Elbow 81 
turned into the Piazza, on the right Hand com. 
ing out of James-Streer, by a flim young Girl of 
about Seventeen, who with a pert Air asked mf 
if I was for a Pint of Wine, I do not know but ip 
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aould have indulged my Curioſity in having 
me Chat with her, but that I am informed the 
lan of the Bamper knows me; and it would 
uve made a Story for him not very agreeable to 
me Part of my Writings, though I have in o- 
Peers ſo frequently ſaid that I am wholly uncon- 
erned in any Scene I am in, but merely as a Spec- 
tor. This Impediment being in my Way, we 
ood under one of the Arches by Twilight; and 
here I could obſerve as exact Features as I had 
eer ſeen, the moſt agreeable Shape, the fineſt 
eck and Boſom, in a Word, the whole Perſon 
es Woman exquiſitely Beautiful. She affected 
\ ae allure me with a forced Wantonneſs in her 
ock and Air; but I ſaw it checked with Hun- 
er and Cold: Her Eyes were wan and eager, 
r Dreſs thin and tawdry, her Mein genteel and 
iidiſh. This ſtrange Figure gave me much An- 
wiſh of Heart, and to avoid being ſeen with her 
went away, but could not forbear giving her a 
row. The poor Thing ſighed, curtſied, and 
ich a Bleſſing, expreſſed with the utmoſt Vehe- 
eence, turned from me. This Creature is what 
ey call zewly come upon the Town, but who, I 
t he ppofe, falling into.cruel Hands, was left in the 
Ft Month from her Diſhonour, and expoſed to 

fend is through the Hands and Diſcipline of one of, 
Hoſe Hags of Hell whom we call Bawds. But 

gene- t 1 ſhould grow too ſuddenly grave on this 
ubject, and be my ſelf outragiouſly good, I ſhall 
rn to a Scene in one of Flezcber's Plays, where 
is Character is drawn, and the Oc-conomy of 
_ peat g horedom moſt admirably defcribed. The Paſ- 
| Sz I would point to is in the third Scene of the 
cond AQ of the Humorous Lieutenant. Lencip- 
, who is Agent for the King's Loſt, and bawds 
ec the ſame time for the whole Gourt, is very 
ieaſantly introduced, reading her Minutes as a 
Vor. IV. G Perſon 
. | 
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Perſon of Buſineſs, with two Maids, her Under. 

_ Secretaries, taking Inſtrudions at a Table before ll 
- her. Her Women, both thoſe under her preſent 


WM 1's 
: 


Tutelage, and thoſe which ſhe is laying Wait for, 


FT 


5 


8 


are alphabetically ſet down in her Book; and ſhe 8 
is looking over the Letter C, in a muttering 
Voice, as-if between Soliloquy and ſpeaking out, 
j 
Her Maiden- head will yield me; let me feenow; 
She is not Fifteen they ſay : For ber Complexion 
Cloe, Cloe, Cloe, here I have her, FF 
Cloe, the ca ooo of a Country Gentleman; 
Her Age upon Fifteen, Now her Complexion, RY 
A+ lovely brown ; bere tis; Eyes black androwling, 8 
The Body neatly built ; Po itet a Lute well, ⁵ 
- Sings moſt enticingly : Theſe Helps confider'd 9 
Her Maiden- head will amount to ſome three hundred, 
Or three hundred and fifty Growns, twill bear it 
Her Father's poor, ſome little ſhare deducted. 
To buy him a- Hunting Nag | MW 
, THESE Creatures are very well inſtructed in 
the Circumſtances and Manners of all who ae 


* 


tion. She is made to underſtand that it is a Man 
of Quality who dies for her. The Examination 
of a young Girl for Buſineſs, and the crying 
down her Value for being a flight Thing, toge- al 
ther with every other Circumſtance in the Scene, 
ar e inimitably excellent, and haye the true Spirit 
of Comedy; tho' it were to be wiſhed 2 3 
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ad added a Circumſtance which ſhould make 
fore ¶ T eucippe's Buſineſs more odious. | 
ſent ll I muſt not be thought a Digrefſion from my 
for, Mftended Speculation, to talk of Bawds in a Diſ- 
d ſhe oourſe upon Wenches; for a Woman of the 
Town is not thoroughly and properly ſuch, 
out, rithout having gone through the Education of 
ne of theſe Hoſes: But the compaſſionate Caſe 
w; pf very many is, that they are taken into ſuch 
— lands without any the leaſt Suſpicion, previous 
$0 emptation, or Admonition to what Place they 
| The laſt Week I went to an Inn in 


_— 


erlain had. looked over his Parcels, I heard an 
ad and a young Voice repeating the Queſtions 
ar ii nd Reſponſes of the Church-Catechiſm. 'F 
{1 ougmt it no-Breach of good Manners to peep at 
XS Creviſe, and look in at People fo well employ- 
; but who ſhould I ſee there but the moſt art- 
i Procureſs in the Town, examining a moſt 
eautiful Country-Girl, who had come up in the 
ame Waggon with my Things, Whether ſhe was 


haye ell educated, could forbear playing the Wanton' 
with cb Servants and idle Fellows, of which this Town, 
th 2 s ſhe, zs z00 full: At the ſame Time, }hether 


0 a ge knew enough of Breeding; as that if a Squire 
E Gentleman, or one that was ber Betters, ſhould - 
ve her a Civil Salute, ſhe ſhould curtſie and be hum- 
Pe nevertheleſs. Her innocent forſooths, yes's and't 
eaſe you's, and ſhe would do ber Endeavour, mov- 
ation d the good old Lady to take her out of the Hands 
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10s bf a Country Bumpkin her Brother, and hire her 
toge- for her own Maid. I ſtay'd till 1 ſaw'them alt: 
dene, marched out to take Coach; the Brother loaded 
picit with a great Cheeſe, he prevailed upon her to take 


: J for her Civilities to his Siſter.” This poor Creature's. 
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Fate i3 not far off that of her's whom I ſpoke of th 
above; and it is not to be doubted, but after the 
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has been long enough a Prey to Luſt ſhe will be 


Fee 


delivered over to Famine; the Ironical Commen. Ml 


dation of the Induſtry and Charity of theſe anti. 
quated Ladies. Theſe Directors of Sin, after the 

. can no longer commit it, make up the Beauty of 
the inimitable Dedication to the Plain Dealer, and 


is a Malter-piece of Rallery on this Vice: But Wi 


to underſtand all the Purlues of this Game the 
better, and to illuſtrate this Subject in future Di. Wa 
courſes, I muſt venture my ſelf, with my Friend 
WII I, into the Haunts of Beauty and  Gallan- li 
try; from pampered Vice in the Habitations , 
the Wealthy, to diſtreſſed indigent Wickedneſ mM 
expelled the Harbours of the Brothel. T 


a. 


N* 257. Saturday, January ys 

1 Cedite Romani Scriptores, cedite Graii. Proper. 3 
4 | HERE is nothing in Nature ſo irk ſome 6 
1 15 4 


general Diſcourſes, eſpecially when they tura 

ehicfly upon Words. For this Reaſon I ſhall 

wave the Diſcuſſion of that Point which was ſtart- 8 

ed ſome Years ſince, whether Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt may be called an Heroick Poem? Thoſe who 

— will not give ii that Title, may call it (if they 
| pleaſe) a Divine Poem. It will be ſufficient to is 8 
Perfection, if it has in it all the Beauties of the FE 

higheſt kind of Poetry; and as for thoſe who a!- 

ledge it is not an Heroick Poem, they advance no AP 

more to the Diminution of it, than it they ſhould | 

ſay Adam is not /Exeas, nor Eve Helen. - 

I ſhall therefore examine it by the Rules of E-. 

pic Poetry, and ſee whether it falls ſhort. of the 

Liad or /Enerd, in the Beauties which are eſſenti- 4 

al to that kind of Writing. The firſt Thing to N 

be conſidered in an Epic Poem, is the Fable, which 

2 | | s 
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of perfect or imperfect, according as the Adlon 


nti. e an Entire Action; and, Thirdly, It ſhould be 

Great Adion. To conſider the Action of the 
yer , Æneid, and Paradiſe Loft, in theſe three ſe- 
eral Lights. Homer, to preſerve the Unity of 
is Action, haſtens into the Midſt of Things, as 
orace has obſerved: Had he gone up to Leda's. 
gg. or begun much later, even at the Rape of 
ile, or the Inveſting of Troy, it is manifeſt 
at the Story of the Poem would have been a Se- 
ees of ſeveral Actions. He therefore opens his Po- 
m with the Diſcord of his Princes, and with 
eat Art inter weaves, in the ſeveral ſucceeding: 
arts of it, an Account of every Thing material 
ich relates to them, and had paſſed before that 
tal Diſſention. Aſter the ſame Manner eas 
Wakes his firſt Appearance in the Tyrrbene Seas, 
Ind within Sight of Italy, becauſe the Action pro- 
Poſed to be celebrated was that of his ſettling 
imſelf in Latium. But becauſe it was neceſſary: 
r the Reader to know what had happened to 
n in the taking of Troy, and in the preceding 
Warts of his Voyage, Virgil makes his Heroe re- 
ee it by way of Epiſode in the ſecond and third 
ooks of the Æneid. The Contents of both which 
ooks come before thoſe of the firſt Book in the 
read of the Story, tho? for preſerving of this U- 
ity of Action, they follow them in the Diſpoſition 
ald f the Poem. Milton, in Imitation of theſe two great 

oets, opens his Paradiſe Loft with an Infernal 

council plotting the Fall of Man, which is the 


Aion he propoſed to celebrate; and as for thoſe 
reat Actions, which preceded: in Point of Time; 
be Butle of the Angels, and the Creation of the 
World, (which would have entirely deſtroyed the 
= 1 V Unity 
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at the ſame Time that great Critick and Philoſo- 8 
pher endeavours to palliate this Imperfe&ion in 
the Greek Poet, by imputing it in ſome Meaſure 
to the very Nature of an Epic Poem. Some have 
been of Opinion, that the Æueid labours alſo in 
this Particular, and has Epifodes which may be 
looked upon as Excreſencies rather than as Parts 
of the Action. On the contrary, the Poem which 
we have now under our Conſideration, hath no 
other Epiſodes than ſach as naturally ariſe from 
the Subject, and yet is filled with ſuch a Multi- 
tude of aſtoniſhing Incidents, that it gives us at ⸗/ 
the ſame Time a Pleaſure of the greateſt Varietj, a 
and of the greateſt Simplicity. _ = 
I muſt obſerve alſo, that as Virgil in the Poem ⁵ 
which was deſigned to celebrate the Original of al 
the Roman Empire, has deſcribed the Birth of its 
reat Rival, the Cartbaginian Commonwealth: 


are his profeſſed Enemies. Befides the many o- 
ther Beauties in ſach an Epiſode, its running pa- 
rallel with the great Action of the Poem, hinders 
it from breaking Unity ſo much as another Epi- 
ſode would have done, that had not fo great an 
Affinity with the principal Subject. In ſhort, this 
is the ſame Kind of Beauty which the Criticks 
= - admire in the Spaniſh Fryar, or the Double Diſco- 8 
| very, where the two different Plots look like i 
| Counterparts and Copies of one another. 1 
TRE ſecond Qualification required in the Ac. 
tion of an Epic Poem, is, that it ſhould be an e: 

| tire 
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„Action: An Action is entire when it is com- 
ieat in all its Parts; or as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, 
hen it confiſts of a Beginning, a Middle, and 
n End. Nothing ſhould go before it, be inter- 
mixed with it, or follow after it, that is not re- 
Wated to it. As on the contrary, no ſingle Step 
Mould be omitted in that juſt and lar Proceſs 
nich it muſt be ſuppoſed to take from its Ori- 
inal to its Conſummation. Thus we ſee the 
Anger of Acbilles in its Birth, its Continuanceand 
= tfcas; and Zvea:'s Setlement in {zaly, carried 
n through all the Oppofitions in his Way to it 
Noth by Sea and Land. The Action in Milton 
rcels, (I think) both the former in this Particu- 
ar; we ſee it contrived in Hell, executed upon 
arch, and puniſhed by Heaven. The Parts of it 
e told in the moſt diſtin Manner, and grow 
aut of one another in the moſt natural M . 
ask third Qualification of an Epic Poem is 
es Greatneſs. The Anger of Achilles was of ſuch 
Conſequence, that it embroiled the Kings of Greece, 
e ſtroyed the Heroes of Troy, and/engaged all the 
os in Factions. Azeas's Settlement in I. 
roduced the Cæſart, and gave Birth to the Raman 
Empire. Milton's Subject was ſtill greater than 
ter of the former; it does not determine the 
ate of fingle Perſons or Nations, but of a whole 
pecies. The united Powers of Hell are joined 
ders ogether for the Deſtruction of Mankind, which 
bey effected in Part, and would have completed, 
ad not Omnipotence it ſelf interpoſed. The 
erincipal AQors are Man in his greateſt PerfeQi- 
en, and Woman in her higheſt Beauty. Their 
Enemies are the fallen Angels: The Meſſiah their 
Friend, and the Almighty their Protector. In ſhort, 
every Thing that is great in the whole Circle of 
Being, whether within the Verge of Nature, or 


— 
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Bor Ariſtotle, by the Greatneſs of the Action, 4 


ſand Furlongs in length, the Eye would be ſo filled ⁶ñ 
with a ſingle Part of it, that it could not give ide 


Particular; the Action of the Iliad, and that of 


* 8 8 1. 
3 . * S +. 


out of it, has a proper Part aſſigned it in this no- 
Ix Poetry, as in Architecture, not only the 
Whole, but the principal Members, and every 
Part of them, ſhould be Great. I will not pre- 


< 


ſame to ſay, that the Book of Games in the &. 
weid, or that in the Iliad are not of this Nature, 
nor to reprehend Virgil's Simile of a Top, and 
many other of the ſame Nature in the I 
as liable to any Cenſure in this particular; but! 


think we may ſay, without derogating from thoſe 
wonderful Performances, that there is an un- 


, 


75 
® 


n 


1 Magnificence in every Part of Para- 


© Loft, and indeed a much greater than could 
have been formed upon any Pagan Syſtem. 9 


does not only mean that it ſhould be great in its 
Nature, but alſo in its Duration, or in other al 
Words, that it ſhould have a due Length in it, aa 
well as what we pro ly call Greatneſs. The 
juſt Meaſure of this kind of Magnitude, he ex: 

plains by the following Similitade. An Anima!, ll 
no bigger than a Mite, cannot appear perfect to 
the Eye, becauſe the Sight takes it in at once, ⁶ 

and has only a confuſed Idea of the Whole, and 

not a diſtinct Idea of all its Parts; if on the con 
trary you ſhould ſuppoſe an Animal of ten thou- 


Mind an Idea of the whole. What theſe Ani- "8 
mals are to the Eye, a very ſhort or a very long 
Action would be to the Memory. The firſt would 8 
be, as it were, loſt and ſwallowed up by it, an 4 4 
the other difficult to be contained in it. Homer 
and Virgil have ſhewn their principal Art in this 


the /Ereid, were in themſelves exceeding ſhort, 3 
bat are ſo beautifully extended and , a 
| J 


8 
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y the Invention of Epiſodes, and the Machine- 
of Gods, with the like poetical Ornaments, that 
cy make vp an agreeable Story ſufficient to im- 
oy the Memory without overcharging it. Mil- 
s Action is enriched with ſuch a Variety of 
ircumſtances, that I bave taken as much Plea- 
Wre in reading the Contents of his Books, as in 
He beſt invented Story I ever met with. It is poſ- 
ble, that the Traditions on which the Iliad and 
reid were built, had more Circumſtances in them 
Shan the Hiſtory of 25e Fall of Man, as it is telated 


un- n Scripture. Beſides, it was eaſier for Homer 
a- nd Virgil to daſh the Truth with Fiction, as they 


eere in no Danger of offending the Religion of 


3 heir Country by it. But as for Milton, he had not 
on, Mnly a very few Circumſtances upon which to 
| its ie his Poem, but was alſo obliged to proceed 


ich the greateſt Caution in every Thing that he 
added out of his own Invention, 


ice, Pat it is capable of pleaſing the moſt delicate Rea- 


Mus. 5 | | | 
Tux modern Cricicks have collected, from fe- 
ral Hints in the Iliad and Æueid, the Space of 
FT ime which is taken up by the Action of each of 
—Folſe Poems; but as a great part of Auilton's Sto- 
was tranſacted in the Regions that lie out of 
e Reach of the Sun and the Sphere of Day, 
is impoſſible to gratifie the Reader with ſuch 
Calculation, which indeed would be more cu- 
os than inſtruQive; none of the Criticks, either 
Aacient or Modern, having laid down Rules to 
1 ircumſeribe the Action of an Epic Poem, with 
ny determin'd Number of n 


oa 
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carried on in the following Saturdays 


not wear a Sword, but I often divert my ſelf t 


Fellows pull plain People, by way of Humour % 


. © pinched him by the Noſe. I was in the Pit the 


vily, I very civilly requeſted him to remove bis 


© would nor reſent it in ſo publick a Place, becauſe 


* 


- Minus aptus acutis 
Naribus Horam Hominum 9 
T? is not that I think I have. been more witty 
than I ought of late, that at preſent J wholly 
forbear any Attempt towards it: I am of Opini- 
on that I ought ſometimes to lay before the World 
the plain Letters of my Correſpondents in the An- 
leſs Dreſs in which they haſtily ſend them, that the 
Reader may ſee/I am not Accuſer and Judge mj 
ſelf, but that the Indictment is properly and fai 
Iy laid, before I proceed againſt the Criminal. 


I 2 
an 


Mr. SeEcTAtor, + 
5 \ S you are Spectator General, 1 apply my ſelf 
: to you in the following Caſe, viz. 14 


_ 2 
. 
vx 


: 43, 
3 3 
: Ko ng 
"th by * 
1 2 
* oy * 4 
1 4 
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* the Theatre, where I frequently ſee a Set of 


© and Frolick, by the Nole, upon frivolous or no ll 
* Occaſions. A Friend of mine the other Night 


* applauding what a graceful Exit Mr. Wills made, 6 
[4 * a . . | _ 
one of theſe Noſe-Wringers over-hearing him, 


* other Night, (when it was very much crouded) A 
* a Gentleman leaning upon me, and very hea- 


"= 


Hand; for which he pulled me by the Noſe, | 8 


© I, was unwilling to create a Diſturbance; but Wſ 
have ſince reflected upon it as a Thing that is un- 
* manly and diſingenuous, renders the Noſe-pul- 
* lers odious, and makes the Perſon pulled by | 
the Noſe look little and contemptible. 2X nis i 
Vs | | __ Grier- 


2 * 
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WW Grievance I humbly requeſt you would endea- 
IT vour to redreſs. _ | 1 
M0 R I am your Admirer, ; &ce. 
"XX Mr. SPECTAT OR, 
= | O UR Diſcourſe of the 29th of December 
WE | on Love and Marriage is of ſo uſeful a 
XX Kind, that I cannot forbear adding my Thoughts 
do yours on that Subject. Methinks it is a Miſ- 
ini. fortune, that the Marriage State which in its 
on Nature is adapted to give us the com- 
pleateſt Happineſs this Life is capable of, ſhould 
be ſo uncomfortablea one to ſo many as it daily 
XX proves. But the Miſchief generally proceeds 
from the unwiſe Choice People make for them- 
ſelves, and an ExpeQation of Happineſs from 
XX Things not capable of giving it. Nothing but 
the good Qualities of the Perſon beloved, can 
be a Foundation for a Love of Judgment and 
XX Diſcretion; and whoever expect Happineſs from 
any Thing but Virtue, Wiſdom, Good-humour, 
and a Similitude of Manners, will find them- 
ſelves widely miſtaken. But how few are there 


nanke Riches their chief if not their only Aim? 


ov rare is it for a Man when he engages bim“ 
elf in the Thoughts of Marriage, to place his 
Hopes of having in ſuch a Woman a conſtant, 
*& agreeable Companion? One who will divide his 
z Cares and double his Joys? who will manage 

chat Share of his Eſtate he intruſts to her Con- 
aud with Prudence and Frugality, govern his 
x Houſe with Oeconomy and Diſcretion, and be 
an Ornament to himſelf and Family? Where 
call we find the Man who looks out for one 


1 ot Virtue, and makes her Duty her continnal 
. * Pleaſure? 


= who places her chief Happineſs in the Practice 
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« juſt to all, and conſtant and loving to them} 
© Who with Care and Diligence will look aft 
and improve the Eſtate, and without grudgins 
© allow whatever is prudent and convenient? R. 
© ther, how few are there who do not place ther 
© Happineſs in out-ſhining others in Pomp and 
< Show? And that do not think within them- 
© ſelves when they have married ſuch a rich Per- 
© ſon, that none of their Acquaintance ſhall ap- 
« pear ſo fine in their Equipage, ſo adorned n 
« their Perſons, or ſo magnificent in their Fur. 
© nitare as themſelves? Thus their Heads are fi- 
© led withvain Ideas; and I heartily wiſhT coudd 
* ſay that Equipage and Show were not the chief 8 
Good of ſo many Women as 1 fear it is. E 
© AFTER this ner do both Sexes deceive 8 

© themſelves, and bring Reflections and Diſgrace 
upon the moſt happy and moſt honourable State 8 
© of Life; whereas if they would but correct 
© their depraved Tafte, moderate their Ambition, es 
and place their Happineſs upon proper Objects, as 
© we [ſhould not find Felicity in the Marriage 
: _ ſuch a Wonder in the World as it now 


©» "61 ; | 


te. ſerting among you 6 
a better Dreſs, and let them paſs abroad; and 
"XX you will oblige | 
8 4 Wur Admirer, 
Qed A. B. 
vile | 

in Mr. SPECTATOR, 


* A S I was this Day walking in the Street, 
Fw there happened to paſs by on the other Side 
ot the Way a Beauty, whole Charms were ſo 
attracting that it drew my Eyes wholly on that 
Jide, inſomuch that I neglected my own Way, 
and chanced to run my Noſe direQly againſt a 
RE Poſt; which the Lady no ſooner perceived, but 
EXE the fell out into a Fit of Laughter, though at the 
flame Time ſhe was ſenſible that herſelf. was the 
RE Cauſe of my Misfortune, which in my Opinion 
was the greater Aggravation of her Crime. I 
being buſie wiping off the Blood which trick led 
don my Face, had not Time to acquaint her 


? 

__ 
ould 2 
chief 


© pole: 
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* poſe: If it is, and you think it proper, I wil 
* carry ſome of thoſe Hoods with me to our La- 


dies in Zorkfarre; becauſe they enjoined me to 
bring them ſomething from London that was ve- 
* ry new. If you can tell any Thing in which! 
© can obey their Commands more agreeably, b: 
© Pleaſed to inform me, and you will extremely 
_ oblige = 


Your humble Servant. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Oxford, Dec. 29. 
QUAD E you appear inclined to be a Friend 
to the diſtreſſed, I beg you would aſſiſt m: 
in an Affair under which I have ſuffered ver; 
much. The reigning Toaſt of this Place is Pa 
tetia; I have purſued her with the utmoſt Dili 

ence this T welve-month, and find nothing 

ands in my Way but one who flatters her mor 

than I can. Pride is her Favourite Paſſion}; 
therefore if you would be ſo far my Friend 3 
to make a favourable Mention of me in on: 
of your Papers, I believe 1 ſhould not fail in 
my Addreſſes. The Scholars ſtand in Rows, a 
they did to be ſure in your Time, at her Pew- 
door; and ſhe has all the Devotion paid to het Ml 
by a Crowd of Youths who are unacquainted 8 
with the Sex, and have Inexperience added to 
their Paſſion: However, if it ſucceeds accor. 
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red: She frowned, and cried Piſh when I ſaid. 
L. = Thing that I ſtole; and 1 will be judged by you 

RE whether it was not- very pretty. Madam, faid 
l, you ſhall forbear that Part of your Dreſs; it 
may be well in others, but you cannot. place a 
patch where it does not hide a Beauty. T 


* 269. Tueſday, January 8. 


Avo rariſſima noſtro 
Stmplicitas —— Ov. 


Was this Morning ſurpriz ed with a great knoc” 
$$ king at the Door, when my Land- lady's Daugh- 
r came up to me and told me that there was a 
an below deſired to ſpeak with me. Upon my 
king her who it was, ſhe told me it was a ve- 
Din. grave elderly Perſon, but that ſhe did not know 

s Name. I immediately went down to him, 
aa found him to be the Coachman of my wor- 
by Friend Sir Roctr DE CoveERLYy. He 
lcd me that his Maſter came to Town laſt Night, 
ad would be glad to take a Turn with me in 
87 ays-Inn Walks. As I was wondring in my 
if what had brought Sir Ro G E R to Town, not 
Saving lately received any Letter from him, he 
id me that his Maſter was come up to get a 
Fight of Prince Eugene, and that he defired I 
ould immediately meet him. | 
Il was not a little pleaſed with the Curioſity of 
Ie old Knight, though I did not much wonder 
reit, having heard him ſay more than once in 
Private Diſcourſe, that he looked upon Prince 
ARE 292-0 (for ſo the Knight always calls him) to 
ee a greater Man than Scanderbeg. 

L | I was no ſooner come into Gray Inn Walks, 
but. I heard my Friend upon the Terrace hem- 
ning twice or thrice to himſelf with great Vi- 
our, for he loves to clear his Pipes in good Air 
= H 2 I 
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(to make uſe of his own Phraſe) and is not a lit- al 
tle pleaſed with any one who takes Notice of the bi 
Strength which he ſtill exerts in his Morning 1 
Hemms. - . * 

I was touched with a ſecret Joy at the Sight of WF '" 
the good old Man, who before he ſaw me was | N 


engaged in Converſation with a Beggar Man that H 
had asked an Alms of him. I could hear my Friend | 
chide him for not finding out ſome Work; but | 
\ at the ſame time ſaw him put his Hand inhis Poc- 
ket and give him Six-pence. 
Ou Salutations were very hearty on both 
Sides, conſiſting of many kind Shakes of the i St 
Hand, and ſeveral affectionate Looks which we 
caſt upon one another. After which the Knight th 
told me my good Friend his Chaplain was very 
well, and much at my Service, and that the S- 
_ © ay before he had made a moſt incomparable Set- 1] 
mon out of Doctor Barrow. I have left, ſays he, f 


the Country, who has good Principles, and I} 
Tmakes. He added, that poor Will was at pre- MW 
ſent under great Tribulation, for that Tom Touchy * 
had taken the Law of him for cutting ſome Ha- 
zel Sticks out of one of his Hedges. | 
AMONG, other Pieces of News which the 
Knight brought from his Country Seat, he infor- | 
med me that Moll Mbite was dead; * 
F ps | u 


all my Affaits in his Hands, and being E © 
2 lay an Obligation upon him, have depoſite 4 
With him thirty Marks, to be diſtributed among t 
his poor Pariſhioners. . 8 x 
HE then proceeded to acquaint me with the 8 . 
Welfare of Hill Wimble. Upon which he pat W « 
4 his Hand into his Fob, and preſented me in his c 
3 Name with a Tobacco Stopper, 8 me that Wl . 
os Will had been buſie all the Beginning of the Win- |MW | 
ter in turning great Quantities of them; and that, ; 


he made a Preſent of one to every Gentleman a | 
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about a Month after her Death the Wind was ſo 
very high, that it blew down the End of one of 
his Barns. But for my Part, ſays Sir RoGER, 
I do not think that the old Woman had any hand 
in it. | 

HE afterwards fell into an Account of the Di- 
verſions which had paſſed in his Houſe during the 
Holidays; for Sir ROGER, after the laudable Cu- 
ſtom of his Anceſtors, always keeps open Houſe 
at Chriſtmas. I learned from him, that he had 
killed eight fat Hogs for this Seaſon, that he had 


| dealt about his Chines very liberally amongſt his 


Neighbours, and that in particular he had lent a 
String of Hogs-puddings with a Pack of Cards to 
every poor Family in the. Pariſh. I have often 
thought, ſays Sir ROGER, it happens very well 


that Chriſtmas ſhould fall out in the Middle of 
| the Winter. It is the moſt dead uncomfortable 


Time of the Year, when the poor People would 
ſuffer very much from their Poverty and Cold, if 


they had not good Cheer, warm Fires, and Chr:/t- 


mas Gambols to ſupport them. I love torejoyce 
their poor Hearts at this Seaſon, and to ſee the 


whole Village merry in my great Hall. I allow! 


a double Quantity of Malt to my ſmall Beer, and 


ſet it a running for twelve Days to every one that 
calls for it. I have always a Piece of cold Beef 


and a Mince-Pye upon the Table, and am won- 


derfully pleaſed to ſee my Tenants paſs away a 
whole Evening in playing their innocent Tricks, 
and ſmutting one another. Our Friend ill 
Wimble is as merry as any of them, and ſhews a 
thouſand roguiſh Tricks upon theſe Occaſions. 
1 was very much delighted with the Reflection 
of my old Friend, which carried ſo much Good- 
neſs in it. He then Jaunched out into the Praiſe 
of the late AQ of Parliament for ſecuring the 
Church of England, and told me, with great Sa- 
3 „ tisfaction, 
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tisfaction, that he believed it already began to take 
Effect; for that a rigid Diſſenter, who chanced 
to dine at his Houſe on Cbriſtmas Day, had been 
obſerved to eat very plentifully of his Plumb. 
porridge. | bo 
AFTER having diſpatched all our Country 
Matters, Sir Roo ER made ſeveral Enquiries con- 
cerning the Club, and particularly of his old An- 
tagoniſt Sir ANDREW FREEPORT. He ask. 
ed me with a Kind of Smile, whether Sir Ax. 
D RE w had not taken the Advantage of his Ab- 
ſence, to vent among them ſome of his Republi- M 
can DoQrines; but ſoon after gathering up his 
Countenance into a more than ordinary Seriouſ- 
neſs, Tell me truly, ſays he, don't you think vir 
ANDRE w had a Hand in the Pope's Proceſſi- 
on — but without giving me Time to anſwer 
him, Well, well, ſays he, I know you are a wa- 
ry Man, and do not care to talk of publick Mat- 
ters. | 
THE Knight then asked me, If I had ſeen Prince 
Eugene, and made me promiſe to get bim a Stand 
in ſome convenient Place where he might have | 
a full Sight of that extraordinary Man, whoſe 
Preſence does ſo much Honour to the Britiſb 
Nation. He dwelt very long on the Praiſes of 
this great General, and I found that fince I was 
with him in the Country, he had drawn many 
Obſervations together out of his reading in Bu- 
ker's Chronicle, and other Authors, who always 
Hee in his Hall Window, which very much re- 
dound to the Honour of this Prince. | 
HAVviNG paſled away the greateſt Part of the 
Morning in hearing the Knight's Reflections, which 3 
were partly private, and partly. political, he asked 
me if I wouid ſmoke a Pipe with him over a 
Diſh of Coffee at Squrres. As I love the old Man, | 
I take Delight in complying with every 8 
that 


e 


ced i 
deen Figure drew upon us the Eyes of the whole Room. 
mb. He had no ſaoner ſeated: himſelf at the upper End 
of the high Table, but he called for a clean Pipe, 
itry a Paper of Tobacco, a Diſh of Coffee, a Wax Can- 
on- dle, and the Supplement, with ſuch an Air of Cheer- 
An- fulneſs and good Humour, that all the Boys in 
5k- the Coffee- room (who ſeemed to take Pleaſure 
\ x- WT in ſerving him) were at once employed on his ſe- 
\b- veral Errands, inſomuch that no Body elſe could 
li. come at a Diſh of Tea, till the Knight had gat 
_ all his Conveniencies about him. _ 
Ul RS - — —— m— — 
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E 1 8 
yer Diſcit enim citius meminitque libentius illud 
52. Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat— Hor. 
at- 1 Do not know that I have been in greater De- 
light for theſe many Years, than in beholding 
ce the Boxes at the Play the laſt Time the Scornful 
nd Lady was acted. So great an Aſſembly of Ladies 
ve | placed in gradual Rows in all the Ocnaments of 
ſe Jewels, Silks and Colours, gave ſo lively and gay 
h an Impreſſion to the Heart, that methought the 
of Seaſon of the Year was vaniſhed; and I did not 
T think it an ill Expreſſion of a young Fellow who 
7 ſtood near me, that called the Boxes thoſe Beds 
4 of Tulips. It was a pretty Variation of the Pro- 
5 ſpe&, when any one of theſe fine Ladies roſe up 
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WS that is agreeable to him, and accordingly waited 
on him to the Coffee-houſe, where his venerable 


. and did Honour to herſelf and Friend at a Di- 
ſtance, by curtſying ; and gave Opportunity to 
that Friend to ſhew her Charms to the ſame Ad- 
vantage in returning her Salutation. Here that 
AQion is as proper and graceful, as it is at Church 
unbecoming and impertinent. By the Way, I muſt 
take the Liberty to obſerve, that I did not ſeeany 

one who is uſually ſo full of Civilities at Church, : 
| offer 


= 


N ; 
* 
F 
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offer at any ſuch Indecorum during any Part of the 
Action of the Play. Such beautiful Proſpects glad. gel 
den our Minds, and when conſidered in general, 
give innocent and pleaſing Ideas. He that dwell; 
upon any one Object of Beauty, may fix his Ima- 
ee to his Diſquiet; but the Contemplation of 
à whole Aſſembly together, is a Defence again 
the Encroachment of Deſire: At leaſt to me, who 
have taken Pains to look at Beauty abſtracted from 
the Confideration of its being the Object of De. 
fire; at Power, only as it (its upon another, with- 
out any Hopes of partaking any Share of it; at 
Wiſdom and Capacity, without any Pretenſions 
to rival or envy its Acquiſition: I ſay to me who 
am really free from forming any Hopes by behol. 8 
ding the Perſons of beautiful Women, or warm. 
ing my ſelf into Ambition from the Succeſſes of 
Other Men, this World is not only a meer Scene, 
but a very pleaſant one. Did Mankind but know 
the Freedom which there is in keeping thus aloof 
from the World, I ſhould have more Imitators, 
than the powerfulleſt Man in the Nation has Fol- 
Jowers. To be no Man's Rival in Love, or 
Competitor in Buſineſs, is a Character which if 
it does not recommend you as it ought to Bene- 
volence among thoſe whom you live with, yet it 
has certainly this Effect, that you do not ſtand 
ſo much in need of their Approbation, as you 
would if you aimgd at it more, in ſetting your 
Heart on the ſame: Things which the Generality 
doat on. By this Means, and with this eaſy Phi- 
loſophy, I am never leſs at a Play than when I 
am at the Theatre; but indeed I am ſeldom ſo 
well pleaſed with the Action in that Place, for 
moſt Men follow Nature no longer than while 
they are in their Night-Gowns, and all the bufie 
Part of the Day are in CharaQters which they 


neither become or act in with Pleaſure to them- 
ſelves 
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"1 elves or their Beholders. But to return to my 
ST dies: I was very well pleaſed to ſee ſo great 
I Croud of them aſſembled at a Play, wherein 
ne Heroine, as the Phraſe is, is ſo juſt a Picture 
f the Vanity of the Sex in tormenting their Ad- 


> ; = irers. The Lady who pines for the Man whom 
who he treats with ſo much Impertinence and In- 
rom onſtancy, is drawn with much Art — * 
De. Her Reſolutions to be extremely civil, but her 
ith. Vanity ariſing juſt at the Inſtant that ſhe reſolved. 


| 1 to expreſs her ſelf kindly, are deſcribed as by one 
== who had ſtudied the Sex. But when my Admira- 


the ion is fixed upon this excellent Character, and 
on. two or three others in the Play, I muſt confeſs I 
was moved with the utmoſt Indignation at the 
- trivial, ſenſeleſs, and unnatural Repreſentation - 


of the Chaplain. It is poflible there may be a 
Pedant in Holy Orders, and we have ſeen one 
or two of them ia the World; but ſuch aDrive- 

ler as Sir Roger, ſo bet of all Manner of Pride, 


bh which is the CharaQeriftick'of a Pedant, is what 
* one would not believe could come into the Head 
py of the ſame Man who drew the reſt of the Play. 


The Meeting between Welford and him ſhews a 
= Wretch without any Notion of the Dignity of 
his Function; and it is out of all common Senſe, 
that he ſhould give an Account of himſelf as one 
ſent four or five Miles in a Morning on Foot for Eggs. 
It is not to be denied, but his Part, and that of 
the Maid, whom he makes Love to, are excel- 
| lently well performed; but a Thing which is 
| blameable in it ſelf, grows ſtill more ſo by the 
Succeſs in the Execution of it. It is ſo mean a 
Thing to gratifie a looſe Age with a Scandalous 
Repreſentation of what is reputable among Men, 
not to ſay what is ſacred, that no Beauty, no Ex- 
cellence in an Author ought to attone for it; nay, 
ſuch Excellence is an Aggravation of his —_ 


ow 
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and an Argument that he errs againſt the Convic. a. 


W 


t ſnould be tried by this Rule, and an Audi. 1 Me 


Wh of his own Underſtanding and Conſcience, Wi 
ſhould riſe againſt ſach a Scene, as throws 


down the Reputation of any thing which the Con. 


ſideration of Religion or Decency ſhould preſerve 8 
from Contempt. But all this Evil ariſes from 


this one Corruption of Mind, that makes Men fre- 
ſeni Offences againſt their Virtue, leſs than thoſe 
againſt their Underſtanding. An Author ſhall 


Write as if he thought there was not one Man of | 


Honour or Wornan of Chaſtity in the Houſe, and 
come off with Applauſe: For an Inſult upon all 
the Ten Commandments, with the little Criticks, 


is not ſo bad as the Breach of an Unity of Time 
or Place. Half Wits, do not apprehend the Mi. WW 
ſeries that mult neceſſarily flow from Degeneracy W 


of Manners; nor do they know that Order is the 
Support of Society. Six Reger and his Miſtreſs ate 
Monſters of the Poet's own forming; the Senti- 
ments in both of them are ſuch. as do. not ariſein 
Fools of their Education. We all know that a 
filly Scholar, inſtead of being below every one 


he meets with, is apt to beexalted above the Rau 


of ſuch as are really his Superiors: His Arrogance 
is always founded upon particular Notions of 
DiſtinQion in his own Head, accompanied with 
a pedantick Scorn of all Fortune and Prehemi- 


, Nence when compared with his Knowledge and 


Learning. This very one Character of Sir Roger, 
as filly as it really is, has done more towardsthe 
Diſparagement of Holy Orders, and conſequent- 
ly of Virtue it ſelf, than all the Wit that Author 


or any other could make up for in the Conduct 


of the longeſt Life after it. I do not pretend, in 
ſaying this, to give my ſelf Airs of more. Virtue 
than my Neighbours, but aſſert it from the Prin- 
Ciples by which Mankind muſt always be gayeen- 

— þ 
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270, 

vic. 3 xd. Sallies of Imagination are to be overlook'd, 

= ren they are committed out of Warmth in the 
i. | 


Recommendation of what is Praiſe-worthy ; but 


"WS deliberate advancing of Vice with all the Wit 
ON. in the World, is as ill an Action as any that comes 
ve before the Magiſtrate, and ought to be received as 
po uch by the People. 


6+ Ne 271. Thurſday, January 10. 

E 5 — — i | _—_ 
of Mille trabens varios adverſo ſole colores, Virg. 
nd 


2 1 Receive a double Ad vantage from the Letters 
1 of my Correſpondents; firlt, as they ſhew me 
= which of my Papers are moſt acceptable to them; 
and in the next Place, as they furniſh me with Ma- 
terials for new Speculations. Sometimes indeed 
l do not make Uſe of the Letter it ſelf, but form 
the Hints of it into Plans of my own Invention; 
W ſometimes I take the Liberty to change the Lan- 
guage or Thought into my own Way of ſpeak- 
ing and thinking, and always (if it can be done 
W wichout Prejudice to the Senſe) omit the many 
| Compliments and Applauſes which are uſually 
deſtowed upon me. 
| BES1DES the two Advantages above-mention- 
ed, which I receive from the Letters that are ſent 
me, they give me an Opportunity of lengthening 
out my Paper by the Skilful Management of the 
| ſubſcribing Part at the End of them, which per- 
= haps does not a little conduce to the Eaſe, both 
of my ſelf and Reader. x 
== SOME will have it, that I often write to my ſelf, 
and am the only punctual Correſpondent I have. 
RE This Objedion would indeed be material, were 
the Letters I communicate to the Publick ſtuffed 
| with my own Commendations, and if, inſtead of 
endeavouring to divert or inſtruct my Readers, I 
| admired in them the Beauty of my own Perfor- 
FS mances. 


mances. But ſhall leave theſe wiſe ConjeQurer, 8 
to theit own Imaginations, and produce the three 
following Letters for the Entertainment of the 
Day. ; + 
. 5 
* I was laſt Thurſday in an Aſſembly. of Ladies, 
© + where there were thirteen different coloured 
* Hoods. Your Spectator of that Day lying up- 
* on the Table, they ordered me to read it to them, 
which I did with a very clear Voice, till I came 
to the Greek Verſe at the End ot it. I muſt con- 
feſs I was a little ſtartled at its popping upon 
me ſo unexpectedly. However, I covered my 
Confuſion as well as I could, and after having WW 
muttered two or three hard Words to my ſel, 
laught heartily, and cryed A very good Feſt, Faith, Mi 
The Ladies deſired me to explain it to them, 
but I begg'd their Pardon for that, and told them 
that if it had been proper for them to hear, they 
may be ſure the Author would not have wrapt 
it up in Greek, I then let drop ſeveral Exprefſi 
ons, as if there was ſomething in it that was not 
fit to be ſpoken before a Company of Ladies. 
Upon which the Matron of the Aſſembly, who 
was dreſſed in a Cherry- coloured Hood, com- 
mended the Diſcretion of the Writer, for having 
thrown his filthy Thoughts into Greek which | 
was likely to corrupt but few of his Readers. | 
At the ſame time ſhe declared her ſelf very well | 
pleaſed, that he had not given a Deciſive Opinion Wl 
upon the new-faſhioned Hoods, for to tell you | 
truly, ſays ſhe, I was afraid he would have made | 
us aſhamed to ſhew our Heads. Now, Sir, you 
muſt know, ſince this unlucky Accident hap- 
pened to me in a Company of Ladies, among 
whom paſſed for a moſt ingenious Man, I have 
conſulted one who is well verſed in the Greet c 
* * Lan" i 
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Language, and aſſures me upon his Word, that 
your late Quotation means no more, than that 


Manners and not Dreſs are the Ornaments of a 
Moman. If this comes to the Knowledge of 
my Female Admirers, I ſhall be very har put 
do it to _ my ſelf off handſomely. In the 
mean while 


give you this Account, that you 
may take care hereafter not to betray any of 


8 yourWell-wiſhers into the like Inconveniencies. 
lt is in the number of theſe that I beg leave to 
Sudbſcribe my {elf. eee 1 


| Tom, Trippit. 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 


| 3 'C 289 Readers are ſo well pleaſed with 


your Character of Sir Ro GER DE Co- 


| 3 p VERLY, that chere appeared a ſenſible Joy in 
every Coffec-houſe, upon hearing the old Knight 


« was.come to Town. I am now with a Knot 


of his Admirers, who make it their joint Re- 
e queſt to you, that you would give us publick 
Notice of the Window or Balcony: where the 
Knight intends to make his Appearance. He 
© has already given great Satisfaction to ſeveral 
e who. have ſeen him at Suire's Coffee-houſe. If 
T _ think fit to place your ſhort Face at Sir 
4 


OGER'S left Elbow, we ſhall take the Hint, 


* 


and gratefully acknowledge ſo great a Favour. 


Jam, SI X, | 
Your moſt devoted humble Servant, 
SIR, | 


FNOWING you ace very Inquiſitive af- 
LA. ter every thing that is curious in Nature, 
© I will wait on you if you pleaſe in the Dusk 
of the Evening, with my Sou upon my Back, 
* which I carry about with me in a Box, as only 

VOI. IV. 1 con- 
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+ conſiſting of a Man, a Woman, and an Horte. 
© The two firſt are married, in which ſtate the lu. 


+ his Lady is with Child. The big-bellied Wo. 


0 - 
a K a aA BA A 


as much as it is poſſible for a Lady of two Foa 
_ © high, and would ruin mein Silks, were not th: 
© ficient to make her a Gown and Petticoat. She 
get her one of the fineſt Blue. I am forced to 


© I ſhall be very well ſatisfied. Such Novelties 
+ ſhould not, I think, be concealed from theBri#1/þ | 


Wet 8. J. 


© tle Cavalier has ſo well acquitted himſelf, thu 


man, and her Husband, with their whimiicy 
Palfry, are ſo very light, that when they are pu 
together into a Scale, an ordinary Man my a 
weigh down the whole Family. Thelittle Man; 
a Bully in his Nature; but when he grows Cho. 
lerick I confine him to his Box *till his Wram 88 
is over, by which means I have hitherto prevent 
ed him from doing Miſchief. His Horſe is like WM 
wiſe very vicious, for which reaſon I am for 
ced to tie him cloſe to his Manger with a Pack-W 
© thread. The Woman is a Coquet. She ſtrus MR 


* 


A 


© Quantity that goes to a large Pin-cuſhion ſuf WH 


© told me the other Day, that ſhe heard the Ls 
© dies wore Coloured Hoods, and ordered me to 


© comply with her Demands while ſhe is in het 
« preſent Condition, being very willing to have 


© more of the ſame Breed. I do not know whit 
© the may produce me, but provided it be a Show 


« Spedtater ; for which Reaſon I hope you will 
© excuſe this Preſumption in I 


Your moſt Dutiful, moſt Obedient, 


end moſt bumble Servant, 


Friday, 


be MP 
Ambage. 
4 


ur. SPECTATOR, _ 
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272. Friday, January. 11. 


——Longa eſt injuria, longeg — aa 
| Virg. 


4 


HE Occaſion of this Letter is of ſo great 
Importance, and the Circumſtances of it 
ſuch, that I know you will but think it juſt to 


WE inſert it, in Preference of all other Matters that 


can preſent themſelves to your Conſiderati- 
on. I need not, after I have ſaid this, tell you © 
that I am in Love. The Circumſtances of my 
Paſſion I ſhall let you underſtand as well as a 
diſordered Mind will admit. That curſed Pik- 
thank Mrs. Fane! Alas, I am railing at one to 
you by her Name as familiarly, as if you were 
acquainted with her as well as my ſelf : But I 


will tell you all as faſt as the alternate Inter- 
ruptions of Love and Anger will give me Leave. 


There is a moſt agreeable young Woman in 


the World whom 1am paſſionately in love with, 
© and from whom I have for ſome Space of Time 


* received as great Marks of Fayour as were fit 


for her to give or me to deſire. The ſucceſsfu] 


© Progreſs of the Affair of all others the moſt - 
« eſſential towards a Man's Happineſs, gave new 
Life and Spirit not only to my Behaviour and 
* Diſcourſe, but alſo a certain Grace to all my 


Actions in the Commerce of Life in all things 


© tho? never ſo remote from Love. You know 


. the predominant Paſſion ſpreads it ſelf through 


all a Man's Tranſactions, and exalts ot depreſſes 


© it according to the Nature of ſuch Paſſion. 


But alas, I have not yet begun my Story, and 


© what is making Sentences and Obſervations 

when a Man is pleading for his Life? To be- 
[4 * 

| 12 gin 
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gin then: This Lady has correſponded wit 
me under Names of Love, ſhe my Belinda, | 
© her Cleanthes. Tho'Iam thus well got into the 
Account of my Affair, I cannot keep in the 
Thread of it ſo much as to give you the Character 
* of Mrs. Jane, whom I will not hide under 
* borrowed Name; but let you know that this 
© Creature has been ſince I knew her very hand- 
© ſome, (tho' I will not allow her, even ſhe b 
been for the Future) and during the Time of her 
© Bloom and Beauty was ſo great a Tyrant tober 
© Lovers, ſo overvalued herſelf and under-rated ü 
© all her Pretenders, that they have deſerted bet 
to a Man; and ſhe knows no Comfort but that 
* cominon one to all in her Condition, the Plex 
< ſure of interrupting the Amours of others. I M 
is impoflible but you muſt have ſeen ſeveral of 
© theſe Volunteers in Malice, who paſs their whole 
Time in the moſt laborious Way of Life, in 
getting Intelligence, running from Place to Place 
5. with new Whiſpers, without reaping any other il 
Benefit but the Hopes of making others as un - 
* happy as themſelves: Mrs. Jane happened to be 
at a Place where I, with many others well ac- | 
« quainted with my Paſſion for Belinda, paſted a ⁵ 
© ' Chriſtmas Evening. There was among the reſt | 
< a young Lady ſo free in her Mirth, fo amiable in 
a juſt Reſerve that accompanied it, I wrong her | 
to call it a Reſerve. But there appeared in her 
* Mirth, or Chearfolneſs which was not a Fol- 
© bearance of more immoderate Joy, but the na- 
© tural Appearance of all which could flow from f | 
© a Mind poſleſſed of an Habit of Innocence and 
© Purity. I muſt have utterly forgot Belinda to 
© have taken no Notice of one who was grow: | 
ing up to the ſame womanly Virtues which 
© ſhine to Perfection in her, had I not diſtin- 
*.guiſhed one who ſeemed to promiſe tothe oy 
the 
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vi the ſame Life and Conduct with my faithful and 
a, | lovely Belinda. When the Company broke up, 
the the fine young thing permitted me to take Care 
the ot her Home; Mrs. Jane ſaw my particular Re- 
ger gard to her, and was informed of my attending 
erz ber to her Father's Houſe. She came early to 
this Belinda the next Morning, and asked her it 
nd. Mrs. Such a one had been with her? No. If Mr. 
2% Such 2 one's Lady? No; Nor your Couſin Such 
her g one? No. Lord, ſays Mrs. Jane, what is the. 
her Friendſhip of Women Nay, they may 


| J * well laugh at it. And did no one tell you any 
thing of the Behaviour of your Lover Mr. 
bat dbye-call laſt Night? But perhaps it is 


hat MW 

e. nothing to you that he is to be married to young 
I: Mrs on Txeſday next? Belinda was here 

| of ready to die with Rage and Jealouſie. Then Mrs. 

ole Jane goes on: I have a young Kinſman whois 


Clerk to a great Conveyancer, who ſhall ſhew- 
W © you the rough Draught of the Marriage Settle- 
ment. The World ſays her Father gives him 

two thouſand Pound more than he could have 
with you. I went innocently to wait on Beliua- 
da as uſual, but was not admitted; I writ to 


d ber, and my Letter was ſent back unopened. 
eſt Poor Berry. her Maid, who is on my Side, 
in has been here juſt now blubbering, and told me 
ior the whole Matter. She ſays ſhe did not think 
x I could be fo baſe: And that ſhe is now odious 
\r- {© to her Miſtreſs for having ſo often ſpoke well 
13. 8 © of me, that ſhe dare not mention me mote. All 
m our 4 a are placed in Wb theſe Circum- 


( «< ſtances 


d airly repreſented in the SPECTATOR, 
(o < which Bezzy fays ſhe dare not but bring up as 
oy « ſoon as it is brought in; and has promiſed when 
ch © youhave broke the Ice to own this was laid be- 
n- WF © ©ween us: And when I can come to an hearing, 
id © the young Lady will ſupport what we ſay by 
de 13 | © her 
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© her Teſtimony, that I never ſaw her but that F 
© once in my whole Life. Dear Sir, do not omit WW 
this true Relation, nor think it too particular; 
© for there are Crowds of forlorn Coquets wo 
6. intermingle "themſelves with other Ladies, and 
contract Familiarities out of Malice, and with 
© no other Deſign but to blaſt the Hopes of Lovers, 
the ExpeQation of Parents, and the Benevolence Wl 
* of Kindred, I doubt not but I ſhall be, 
* ...... 
Pur moſt Obliged Humble Servant, 
CLEANTHES. 


E SIR, Wilfs Ooffee-houſe, Jan. 10. 1 | 
THE other Day entering a Room adorned 
* with the fair Sex, I offered, after the uſual MW 
Manner, to each of them a Kifs ; but one, more 
. ſcornfal than the reſt, turned her Cheek. I did 
not think it proper to take any notice of it till 1 
- had asked your Advice. | 

Bs 5 Tour Humble Servant, 
Tn x. Correſpondent is deſired to ſay which 
Qheek the Offender turned to him. 


ADY ERTISEME N. 
From the Pariſh Veſtry, January 9. a 
A Ladies who come to Church in the new fa- 


223 aa. rr. 


a a ea teas fo gd 


Hines Hoods, are defired to be there before Divine Wil 


Service begins, leſi they divers the Attention of the ij 
777 


king 
\ Sapardey, 


1 Actors. This is Ariſtotle's Method of conſider- 
ing, firſt the Fable, and ſecondly the Manners; or, 
as we generally call them in Zzg/;f, the Fable 


= P . I 


N 273. Saturday, January 12. 
9 Morandi ſunt tibi Mores. Hor. 


** 


M H AVING examined the Action of Paradiſe 


Loſt, let us in the next place conſider the 


and the Characters. | 
HO MER has excelled all the Heroic Poets 


tat ever wrote, in the multitude and variety of 


his Characters. Every God that is admitted into 


his Poem, acts a Part which would have been 


ſuitable to no other Deity. His Princes are as much 
diſtinguiſhed by their Manners as .by their Domi- 
nions; and even thoſe among them, whoſe Cha- 


; | rafters ſeem wholly made up of Courage, differ 
W from one another as to the particulat Kinds of 
Courage in which they excel. In ſhort, there is 


ſcarce a Speech or Action in the Iliad, which the 
Reader may not aſcribe to the Perſon that ſpeaks 


of it. 1 | RH 
HOMER does not only out-ſhine all other 


Poets in the Variety, but alſo in the Novelty of 


his Characters. He has introduced among his 
Grecian Princes a Perſon who had lived thrice 
the Age of Man, and converſed with Theſeas, 
Hercules, Polyphemas, and the firſt Race of Heroes. 


His principal AQtor is the Son of a Goddeſs, not 


to mention the Off-ſpring of other Dieties, who 
have likewiſe a Place in his Poem, and the vene- 
rable. Trojan Prince, who was the Father of ſo 
many Kings and Heroes. There is in theſe ſeve- 
ral Gharatters of Homer, a certain Dignity as well 
as Novelty, which adapts them in a more pecu- 
liar manner to the Nature of an Heroic Poem. 


| 


E 


or acts, without ſeeing his Name at the Head 


"TIE; © 


— ——Fortemque Gyan, fortemgue Chanthum. Virg. F 
There are indeed ſeveral very Natural Incidents 
in the Part of Aſcanius; as that of Dido cannot de 
ſufficiently admired. I do not ſee any thing ner 
* . 


4 


get the Parts of Sinon, Camilla, and ſome few | f 
| others, which are Improvements on the Greet 
Poet. In ſhort, there is neither that Variety nor 


pe _—_—— = 
Lad 
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his Mortals. 


'VTRGIL falls infinitely ſhort of Homer in the 
Characters of his Poem, both as to their Variety KR 
and Novelty. Exeas is indeed a perfect Charaa- 
er, but as for Achates, tho? he is ſtiled the Heros 
Friend, he does nothing in the whole Poem which 
may deſerve that Title. Gyas, Mueſtbeus, Serge- 
ſtat and Cloaxnthas, are all of them Men of the 


fame Stamp and Gharacter. 


or particular in Turuut. Pallas and are 


remote Copies of Hector and Priam, as Lanſuc | : 


and Mezentius are almoſt Parallels to Pallas and 
Evander. The Characters of Niſus and Exryalus 
are beautiful, but common. We mult not for- 


Novelty in the Perſons of the Æueid, which we 
meet with in thoſe of the 1/:ad. is 


Ir we look into the Characters of Milton, we 
mall find that he has introduced all the Variety 2 
that his Poem was capable of receiving. The 
whole Species of Mankind was in two Perſons ⁵ 


at the time to which the Subject of his Poem is 
confined. We have, however, four diſtin& Cha- 


Woman in the higheſt Innocence and Perfection, 
and in the moſt abje& State of Guilt and Infir- 
mity. The two laſt Characters are, indeed, ve- 


ry common and obvious, but the two firſt are 
9 | Bt 


racters in theſe two Perſons. We ſee Man and J 


Ne 23. ö ? 
Tho', at the ſame time, to give them the grea- 3 
ter Variety, he has deſcribed a Vulcan, that is a 

Buffoon among his Gods, and a Tberſites among Wl 


4 2 id do eo s 54 L' 
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ea - hot only more magnificent, but more new than 
ay Characters either in Virgil or Homer, or in- 
aeed in the whole Circle of Nature. : 
= MILTON was ſo ſenſible of this Defect in 
ne Subje& of his Poem, and of the few Charac- | 
ers it would afford him, that he has brought into 
it two Ators of a Shadowy and Fictitious Na- 
eure, in the Perſons of Sin and Death, by which 
means he has interwoven in the Body of his Fa- 
bie a very beautiful and well invented Allegory. | 
Bat notwithſtanding the Fineneſs of this Allego- 
ry may attone for it in ſome meaſure; I cannot 
think that Perfons of ſuch a Chimerical Exiſtence 


8 are proper Actors in an Epic Poem; becaule there 
us is not that Meaſure of Probability annexed to them, | 
be which is requiſite in Writings of this kind, as 1 
W REF ſhall ſhew more at large hereafter. | 

re BS VIRGIL has, indeed, admitted Fame as an | 
«4 A Acrels in the Aneid, but the Part ſhe acts is ve- 


ry ſhort, and none of the moſt admired Circum- 
= ſtances in that Divine Work. We find in mock 
Heroick Poems, particularly in the Diſpenſary and | 
the Latrin, ſeveral Allegorical Perſons of this 
Nature, which are very beautiful in thoſe Com- 
| poſitions, and may, perhaps, be uſed as an Argu- 


'e ment, that the Authors of them were of Opinion, 
ſuch Characters might have a Place in an Epic | 

e . Work. For my own Part, I ſhould be glad the 

) Reader would think ſo, for the ſake of the Poem 

e I' am now — and muſt further add, that 

s if ſuch empty unſubſtantial Beings may be ever 

s made uſe of on this Occaſion, there were ne- 

ver any more nicely imagined, and. employed in 

d WS more proper Actions, than thoſe of which I am 


now ſpeaking. | 
ANOTHER principal Actor in this Poem is 
the great Enemy of Mankind. The part of LA 
| ſes in Homer's Odyſſey is very much — 
| Ari ſto- 
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Ariſtotle, as perplexing that Fable with very agree- q 


able Plots and Intricacies, not only by the many 


Adventures in his Voyage, and the Subtilty of 


his Behaviour, but by the various Concealments | < 
and Diſcoveries of his Perſon in ſeveral Parts of x 


that Poem. But the crafty Being 1 have now i 


mentioned makes a much longer Voyage than Ss 


Ulyſſes, puts in practice many more. Wiles and 
Stratagems, and hides himſelf under a greater Va- 
riety of Shapes and Appearances, all of which are 
ſeverally detected, to the great Delight and Su- 
prize of the Reader. EL 

We may likewiſe obſerve with how much Ar: 
the Poet has varied ſeveral Characters of the Pe- 
ſons that ſpeak in his Infernal Aſſembly. On the 
contrary, how has he repreſented the whole God- W 
head exerting it ſelf towards Man in its fall Bene- WW 
yolence under the threefold DiſtinQion of a Cre- WW 


_ ator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter! i 


No muſt we omit the Perſon of Rape), 
who, amidſt his Tenderneſs and Friendſhip for 
Man, ſhews ſuch a Dignity and Condeſcenfion 


2 Superior Nature. 


Milton, and diſtinguiſhed by proper Parts, as the 


in all his Speech and Behaviour, as are ſuitable to a 


THe Angels are indeed as much diverſified in il 


Gods are in Homer or Virgil. The Reader. will 


find nothing aſcribed to Uriel, Gabriel, Micha, 
or Kaphael, which is not in a particular manner 


ſuitable to their reſpective Characters. 


THERE is another Circumſtance in the prin- 


cipal Actors of the Iliad and Æueid, which gives 
a peculiar Beauty to thoſe two Paems, and was 
therefore contrived with very great Judgment. I 
mean the Authors having — for their Heroes, 
Perſons who were fo nearly related to the Peo- 
ple for whom they wrote. Achilles was a Greet, 
and Zreas the remote Founder of ' Rome. - 

. this 
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mis Means their Country men (whom they princi- 
WS pally propoſed to themſelves for their Readers) 
= wereparticularly. attentive to all the Parts of their 
Story, and ſympathized with their Heroes in all 
their Adventures. A Roman could not but rejoice 
in the Eſcapes, Succeſſes and ViQories of Azeas, 
and be grieved at any Defeats, Misfortunes, or 
XX Diſappointments that befel him; as a Greek muſt 
have had the ſame Regard for Achilles. And it is 
plain, that each of thoſe Poems have loſt this great 
Advantage, among thoſe Readers to whom their 
| Heroes are as Strangers, or indifferent Perſons. 


MIL TO N's Poem is admirable in this Re- 


| ſpe&, ſince it is impoſſible for any of its Readers, 
| whatever Nation, Country or People he may be- 


long to, not to be related to the Perſons whoare 
the principal Acors-ip it; but what is ſtill infi- 


nitely more to its Advantage, the principal Actors 
in this Poem are net only our Frogenitors, but 
our Repreſentatives. We have an actual Intereſt 


in every thing they do, and no leſs than our ut- 


We moſt Happineſs is concerned, and lies at Stake in 


all their Behaviour. | 95 
I ſhall ſubjoin as a Corollary to the foregoing 


& Remark, an admirable Obſervation out of Ar:- 
fotle, which hath been very much miſrepreſented 
in the Quotations of ſome Modern Criticks, If a 
Man of perfect and conſummate Virtue falls 
| © into a Misfortune, it raiſes our Pity, but not our 


Terror, becauſe we do nöt fear that it may be 
© our own Caſe, who do not reſemble the ſuf- 
fering Perſoh. But, as that great Philoſopher adds, 


4 + If we ſee a Man of Virtue mixt with Infirmi- 


ties, fall into any Misfortune, it does not only 


| * raiſe our Pity but our Terror; becauſe we are 
afraid that the like Misfortunes may happen to 


© our ſelves, who reſemble the Character of the 


I ſhall 


« Suffering Perſon. 
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1 


I ſhall take another Opportunity to obſerve, tha 

a Perſon of an abſolute and conſummate Virtue 
ſhould never be introduced in Tragedy, and ſhall 
only remark in this Place that the foregoing O- 
ſervation of Ariſtotle, tho' it may be true in oth; 

Oocaſions, does not hold in this; becauſe in th 
preſent Caſe, though the Perſons who fall in 
Misfortune are of the moſt perfect and conſummat: 
Virtue, it is not to be conſidered as what my 

poffibly be, but what actually is our own Caſe; 
fiance we are embarked with them an the ſan: 
Bottom, and muſt be Partakers of their Happinels 


or Miſery. 


made ſome hundred Years after his Death. 
Milton's Poem; and hope that what I ſhall there 


will not only ſerve as a Comment upon Milian, 
but upon Ariftotle. Sz 55 


Ny. 274. —"Menday, January 14. 


Audire eſt operæ pretium, procedere rect? 


— 


| Qui maechis 20 vulti⸗ — Hor . 


1 ſeveral Oecaſions (that have oc. \ | 
curred ſince I firſt took into my Thoughts the 


preſent State of Fornication) weighed with my 
Jelf, in Behalf of guilty Females, the Impulſes of 
Fleſh and Blood, together with the Arts and Gal- 
lautries of crafty Men; and refle& with ſome 
Scorn that moſt Part of what we in our Youth 

_ #hink gay and polite, is nothing elſe but an _ 

| f | 5 | l 


| I this, and ſome other very few Inftances, An. ü 
Fotle*'s/Rules for Epic Poetry (which he had drawn WW 
from his Reflections upon Homer) cannot be ſup. 
poſed to quadrate exactly withtheHeroick Poem; 
which have been made fince his Time; as it i; 
plain his Rules would have been ſtill more per- 
fett, eou'd he have peruſed the Axeid which wa 


In my next, I ſhall go through other Parts of 
advance, as well as what I have already written, 8 
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2 bit of indulging a Pruriency that Way. It will 
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coſt ſome Labour to bring People to ſo lively a 
enſe of this, as to recover the manly Modeſty 
in the Behaviour of my Men Readers, and the 
EE baſhful Grace in the Faces of my Women: But 
in all Caſes which come into Debate, there are 
certain things previouſly to be done before we can 
have a true Light into the Subject Matter; there- 
fore it will, in the firſt Place, be neceſſary to 
conſider the impotent Wenchers and induſtrious 


I Haggs, who are ſupplied with, and are conſtant- 


y ſupplying new Sacrificesto the Devil of Lult. 
Lou are to know then, if you are ſo happy as 
not to know it already, that the great Havock 
which is made in the Habitations of Beauty and 
lanocence, is committed by ſuch as can only lay 
BE waſte and not enjoy the Soil. When you obſerve 
WT the preſent State of Vice and Virtue, the Offen- 
ders are ſuch as one would think ſhould have no 
W Impulſe to what they are purſuing; as in Buſineſs, 
you ſee ſometimes Fools pretend to be Knaves, 


ſo in Pleaſure, you will find old Men ſet up for 


= Wenchers. This latter Sort of Men are the great 
Baſis and Fund of Iniquity in the Kind we are 
WE ſpeaking of: You ſhall have an old rich Man of- 
ten receive Scrawis from the ſeveral Quarters of 


the Town, with Deſcriptions of the new Wares 
in their Hands, if he will pleaſe to ſend Word 


when he will be waited on. This Interview is 


contrived, and the Innocent is brought to ſach 


lndecencies as from Time to Time baniſh Shame 
aud raiſe Defire. With theſe Preparatives the 


Haggs break their Wards by little and little, till 


they are brought toloſe all Apprehenſions of what 
| ſhall befall them in the Poſſeſſion of younger Men. 
Iltis a common Poſtſcript of an Hagg to a young 


Fellow whom ſhe invites to a new Woman, She 


has, I aſſure you, ſeen none but ald Mr. Such-a-one. 
Vor. IV. K It 
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It pleaſes the old Fellow that the Nymph is brought 
to him unadorned, and from his Bounty ſhe is 
accommodated with enough to dreſs her for o Mun 
ther Lovers. This is the moſt ordinary Method 
of bringing Beauty and Poverty into the Poſſeſſ. - 
on of the Town: But the particular Caſes of kind 
Keepers, skilful Pimps, and all others who drive 
a ſeparare Trade, and are not in the general Soci. mn 
ety or Commerce of Sin, will require diſtind 
Conſideration. At the ſame time that we are thus 
ſevere on the Abandoned, we are to repreſent 
the Caſe of others with that Mitigation as the Cir. 
cumſtances demand. Calling Names does no 
Good; to ſpeak worſe of any thing than it de. 
ſerves, does only take eff from the Credit of the 
Accuſer, and has implicitly the Force of an Aa-. 
pology in the Behalf of the Perſon accuſed. We 
ſhall therefore, according as the Circumſtances 
differ, vary our Appellations of theſe Criminals: 
Thoſe who offend only againſt themſelves, and 
are not Scandals to Society, but out of Deference 8 
to the ſober Part of the World, have ſo much 
Good left in them as to be aſhamed, muſt not be 
huddled in the common Word due to the worſt 
of Women; but Regard is to be had to their Cit- 
cumſtances when they fell, to the uneaſie Perple- 
xity under which they lived under ſenſeleſs and 
ſevere Parents, to the Importunity of Poverty, to 
the Violence of a Paſſion in its Beginning wel! 
grounded, and all other Alleviations which make 
unhappy Women reſign the CharaReriſtick of 
their Sex, Modeſty. To do otherwiſe than thus, 
would be to act like a Pedantick Stoick, who 
thinks all Crimes alike, and not like an impartial Rx 
SPECTATOR, Who looks upon them with all 
the Circumſtances that diminiſh or enhance the 
Guilt. Iam in Hopes, if this Subject be well pur- 
ſued, Women will hereafter from their * 
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git ¶ pe treated with an Eye to their future State in the 
is World; and not have their Tempers made too 
0 Muntractable from an improper Sourneſs or Pride, 


Por too complying from Familiarity or Forward- 
neſs contracted at their own Houſes. After theſe 
Mints on this Subject, I ſhall end this Paper with 
Ine following genuine Letter; and deſire all who 
ink they may be concerned in future Speculati- 
ens on this Subject, to ſend in what they have 
o ſay for themſelves for ſome Incidents in their 
Lives, in order to have proper Allowances made 
or their Conduct. 


r. SpECTA TOR, January 5. 1711+ 


le- p : 
he T HE Subject of your Yeſterday's Paper is 
A of ſo great Importance, and the thorough. 


handling of it may be ſo very uſeful to the Pre- 
05 BE ſervation of many an innocent young Creature, 


le. that I think every one is obliged to farniſh you 
nd with what Lights he can to expoſe the pernici- 
*ﬀ$ ous Arts and Practices of thoſe unnatural Wo- 


men called Bawds. In order to this the enclo- 
3 ſd is ſent you, which is verbatim the Copy of 
a Letter written by a Bawd of Figure in this 
2 Town to a noble Lord. I have concealed the 
Names of both, my Intention being not to ex- 
wpoſe the Perſons but the Thing. 


9 T am, SIR, 1 

"i „ 
1 | 1 Lord, 

no I Having a great Eſteem for your Honour, and a 
al beiter Opinion of you than of any of the Quali- 


8 ty, makes me acquaint you of an Affair that I hope 


l ; 

he will oblige you to know. I have a Neice that 
came to Town about a Fortnight ago. Her Pa- 
ey K 2 rents 
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rents being lately dead ſhe came to me, expeQing 1 | 
to a found me in ſo good aCondition as to a ſet he; 
up in aMilliner's Shop. Her Father gave foutſcote 
4 
6 


Pound with her for five Years: Her Time ß 
out, and ſhe is not ſixteen; as pretty a black 
Gentlewoman as ever you ſaw, a little Wo-. 
man, which I know your Lordſhip likes; wel 
« ſhaped, and as fine a Complexion for Red an{ 
White as ever I ſaw; I dovbt not but your 
© Lordſhip will be of the ſame Opinion. She de- 
« ſigns to go down about a Month hence except 
I can provide for her, which I cannot at pre. 
« ſent, Her Father was one with whom all he 
© had died with him, ſo there is four Children 
left deſtitute; ſo if your Lordſhip thinks fit o 
© make an Appointment where ſhall wait on you 
with my Neice, by a Line or two. I ſtay for 
your Anſwer; for I have no Place fitted up ſince 
I left my Houſe fit to entertain your Honour. 
I told her ſhe ſhould go with me to ſee a Gen- N 
< tleman a very good Friend of mine; ſo I dete m 
< you to take no Notice of my Letter by reaſon WW 
« ſhe is ignorant of the Ways of the Town. My al. 
© Lord, I deſire if you meet us to come alone; 
© for upon my Word and Honour you are the firlt 

© that ever I mentioned her to. So I remain, 
Your Lordſbip's 2 
Moſt humble Servant to Command. i 

Il I beg of you to burn it when you have * Y 
Cc it, | 1 


A 


—— 


N yr. Tueſday, January 15. 


—ribuas Anticyris caput inſanabile Juv. 4 £ 
Was Yeſterday engaged in an Aſſembly of 
Virtuoſo's, where one of them produced 


many: curious Obſervations which he had _ 9 
made 
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made in the Anatomy of an human Body. An- 
WE other of the Company communicated to us ſeve- 
WT ral wonderful Diſcoveries, which he had alſo 
made on the ſame Subject, by the Help of very 
fine Glaſſes. This gave Birth to a great Variety 
of uncommon Remarks, and furniſhed Diſcourſe 
for the remaining Part of the Day. 

Tu x different Opinions which were ſtarted 
on this Occaſion preſented to my Imagination ſo 
many new Ideas, that by mixing with thoſe which 
were already there, they employed my Fancy all 
the laſt Night, and compoſed a very wild extra- 
Evagant Dream. 

2 was invited, methought, to the Diſſection of 
2 Beax's: Head and of a Coquet's Heart, which 
were both of them laid on a Table before us. An 
imaginary Operator opened the firſt with a great 
deal of Nicety, which upon a curſory and ſuper- 
fcial View, appeared like the Head of another 
Man; but upon applying our Glaſſes to it, we 
made a very odd Diſcovery, namely, that what 
on ve looked upon as Brains, were not ſuch in Re- 
ality, but an Heap of ſtrange Materials wound 
je; up in that Shape and Texture, and packed toge- 
ther with wonderful Art in the ſeveral Cavities 
of the Skull. For, as Homer tells us, that the 
Blood of the Gods is not real Blood, but only ſome- 
thing like it; ſo we found that the Brain of a Beau 
is not a real Brain, but only ſomething. like it. 

== Int Pineal Gland, which many of our Mo- 
dern Philoſophers ſuppoſe to be the Seat of the 
Soul, ſmelt very ſtrong of Efſence and Orange- 
Flower Water, and was encompaſſed with a kind 
of horney Subſtance, cut into a thouſand little 


uy. 1 Faces or Mirrours, which were imperceptible to 
of the naked Eye; inſomuch that the Soul, if there 


bad been any here, muſt have been always taken 
up in contemplating her N Beauties. 


3 WE 
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W x obſerved a large Antrum or Cavity in the 
Sincipat, that was filled with Ribbons, Lace and 
Embroidery, wrought together in a moſt curious 
Piece of Network, the Parts of which were like. 
wiſe imperceptible to the naked Eye. Another 
of theſe Anirams or Cavities was ſtuffed with in. 
viſible Billet-doux, Love-Letters, pricked Dan. js 
ces, and other Trumpery of the ſame Nature. In | 
another we found a kind of Powder, which ſet | 
the whole Company a Sneezing, and by the Scent 
diſcover'd it ſelf to be right Spaniſh. The ſeve- WR 
ral other Cells were ſtored with Commodities a i 
the ſame kind, of which it would be tedious to 


give the Reader an exaQ Inventory. 


THERE was a large Cavity on each fide of 
the Head, which I muſt not omit. That on the 
right ſide was filled with Fictions, Flatteries and 
Falſhoods, Vows, Promiſes and Proteſtations; 
that on the left with Oaths and Imprecations, 
There iſſued out a Dact from each of theſe Cells, 
which ran into the Root of the Tongue, where 
both joyned together, and paſſed forward in one 
common Dad to the Tip of it. We diſcovered 
ſeveral little Roads or Canals running from the 
Ear into the Brain, and took particular Care 
to trace them out through their ſeveral Paſſa- Mt 
ges. One of them extended it ſelf to a Bundle of 
Sonnets and little Muſical Inſtruments. Others 
ended in ſeveral Bladders which were filled either 
with Wind or Froth. But the large Canal en- 
tered into agreat Cavity of the Skull, from whence 


there went another Canal into the Tongue. This 


great Cavity was filled with a kind of Spongy Sub- F 


ſtance, which the Frexch Anatomiſts call Gall:- 
matius, and the Enghifp, Nonſenſe. 
THe Skins of the Forehead were extreamly 


tough and thick, and what very much ſurprized 
| | a 


9 hearing any thing 


5 us, had not in them any ſingle Blood-Veſlel that 


EX we were able to diſcover, either with or with- 
out our Glaſſes; from whence we concluded, 

« that the Party when alive muſt have been entice- 
iy deprived of the Faculty of Bluſhing. 


TRE 0s Cribriforme was exceedingly ſtuffed, 


and in ſome Places damaged with Snuff. We 
could not but take Notice in particular of that 
EZ ſmall Muſcle, which is not often diſcovered in 
PDiſſections, and draws the Noſe upwards, when 
it expreſſes the Contempt which the Owner of 


it has, upon ſeeing any thing he does not like, or 
1 4 does not underſtand. I need 
not tell my learned Reader, this is that Muſcle 
which performs the Motion ſo often mentioned 
by the Latin Poets, when they talk of a Man's 
cocking his Noſe, or playing the Rhinoceros. 

W did not find any thing very remarkable in 


1 the Eye, ſaving only, that the Muſculi Amatorii, 


or, as we may tranſlate it into Ezgli/p, the Og- 
ling Muſcles, were very much worn and decayed 
with Uſe; whereas on the contrary, the Eleva- 
tor, or the Muſcle which turns the Eye towards 
Heaven, did not appear to have been uſed at all. 
I have only mentioned in this Diſſection ſuch 
new Diſcoveries as we were able to make, and have 


1 not taken any Notice of thoſe Parts which are 
to be met with in common Heads. As for the 


Skull, the Face, and indeed the whole outward 
Snape and Figure of the Head, we could not diſ- 
cover any Difference from what we obſerve in 
ide Heads of other Men. We were informed, 
that the Perſon to whom this Head belong'd, had 


| {elf tolerably at a Ball or an Aſſembly; to which 
| _ | one 
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paſſed for a Man above five and thirty Years; du- 
ring which time he eat and drank like other Peo- - 
ple, dreſſed well, talked loud, laught frequently, 
and on particular Occaſions had acquitted him- 


wy 


which he looked upon to be true Quick-Silver. 


* the World. I cannot allow that you are at 
o 
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one of the Company added, that a certain Knot il 
of Ladies took him for a Wit. He was cut of 
in the Flower of his Age by the Blow of a Px. 

ring-Shovel, having been ſurpriſed by an eminent 1 


Citizen, as he was tendring ſome Civilities to his Ms 


| WHE Ni we had thoroughly examined this Heal 
with all its Apartments, and its ſeveral Kinds of 
Furniture, we put up the Brain, ſuch as it was, 
into its proper Place, and laid it aſide under a 
broad Piece of Scarlet Cloath, in order to n 9 
pared, and kept in a great Repoſitory of DiſleQi. | 
ons; our Operator telling us that the Preparation 
would not be ſo difficult as that of another Brain, 
for that he had obſerved ſeveral of the little Pipes | 
and Tubes which ran through the Brain were al- 
ready filled with a Kind of Mercurial Subſtance, | 


K a a a a «a „ a & «a 3 


He applied himſelf in the next Place to the c- 
quet's Heart, which he likewiſe laid open with 
great Dexterity. There occurred tous many Par- (i 
ticularities in this Diſſection; but being unwil- 
ling to burden my Reader's Memory too much, 
I ſhall reſerve this Subject for the Speculation of 
another Day. bi. 


N 276. Wedneſday, Fanuary 16. | ; 
Errori nomen virtus poſuiſſet honeſtum, For. ; 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 1 


8 1 Hope you have Philoſophy enough to be ca- 
« pable of bearing the Mention of your Faulis. 
* Your Papers which regard the fallen Part of 
« the Fair Sex, are, I think, written with an In- 
* delicacy which makes them unworthy to be in- 
« ſerted in the Writings of a Moraliſt who knows 
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of Liberty to obſerve upon the Actions of Man- 
off kind with the Freedom which you ſeem to re- 
2. ſolve upon; at leaſt if you do ſo, you ſhould 
ot take along with you the Diſtinction of Man- 
is ners of the World, according to the Quality 
and Way of Life of the Perſons concerned. A 
id Man of Breeding ſpeaks of even Misfortune a- 
of F< mong Ladies, without giving it the moſt ter- 
s, rible Aſpe& it can bear: And this Tenderneſs 
2 [F< towards them, is much more to be preſerved: 
e. when you ſpeak of Vices. All Mankind are ſo 
i. Þ far related, that Care is to be taken, in Things 
n | to which all are liable, you do not mention 
„ what concerns one in Terms which ſhall diſ- 
s | guſt another. Thus to tell a rich Man of the 
- FX < Indigence of a Kinſinan of his, or abruptly in- 
„ form a virtuous Woman of the Lapſe of one 
who till then was in the Degree of Eſteem with 
2 her ſelf, is in a kind involving each of them in 
ſome Participation of thoſe Diſadvantages. It 
. | is therefore expected from every Writer, to treat 
K 
, per to entertain the Sort of Readers to whom 
f WF © his Diſcourſe is direQed. It is not neceſlary, 


when you wriite to the Tea-Table, that you 
ſhould draw Vices which carry all the Horrour 
of Shame and Contempt: If you paint an im- 
pertinent Self-love, an artful Glance, an aſſu- 
med Complexion, you fay all which you ought. 
to ſuppoſe they can poſlibly be guilty of. When 
you talk with this Limitation, you behave your 
ſelf ſo as that you may expect others in Conver- 
ſation may ſecond your Rallery; but when you 
do it in a Stile which every Body elſe forbears 
in Reſpect to their Quality, they have an eaſie 
Remedy in forbearing to read you, and hearing 


AY 
1 
* 


f no more of their Faults. A Man that is now - 
and then guilty of an Intemperance, is not to 
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* his Argument in ſuch a Manner, as is moſt pro- 
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© be called a Drunkard; but the Rule of polite MW 
© Rallery, is to ſpeak of a Man's Faults as if you 
© loved him. Of this Nature is what was ſaid by 
© Ceſar: When one was railing with an uncourt. 
© ly Vehemence, and broke our, What muſt we ha 
call him who was taken in an Intrigue with 8 
another Man's Wife? Ceſar anſwered very 
ae, A Careleſs Fellow. This was at once ©! 
'a Reprimand for ſpeaking of a Crime which in 
© thoſe Days had not the Abhorrence attending it | 
as it ought, as well as an Iutimation that all | 
© intemperate Behaviour before Superiors loſes 
© its Aim, by accuſing in a Method unfit for be 
Audience. A Word to the Wiſe. All I mean 
© here to ſay to you is, That the moſt free Pe 
© ſon of Quality can go no further than being an | 
© unkind Woman; and you ſhonld never ſay ofa | 
Man of Figure worſe, than that he knows the | 
World. 1 
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Your moſt bumble Servant, . e. 
Francis Courtly. K*> 


c 
3 ; 7 (4 
Mr. SPECTATOR, | . l 


8 I AM a Woman of an unſpotteg Repatation, 
1 and know nothing I have ever done which 
* ſhould encourage ſuch Inſolence; but here was 
© one the other Day, and he was dreſſed like a 
© Gentleman too, who took Liberty to name the 
Words Luſty Fellow in my Preſence, I doubt 
but you will reſent it in Behalf of, 


SIR, | 
Tour hamble Servant 
CELIA 

Mr. 


(o „ 8 


\ 
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- = Mr. SPECTATOR, 
« O U lately put out a dreadful Paper, where- 


— 46 i WH — 8 


in you promiſe a full Account of the State 


of criminal Love; and call all the Fair who 
ZE have tranſgreſſed in that kind by one very rude 
> Name which I do not care to repeat: But I 
deſire to know of you whether Iam or I am not 
one of thoſe? My Caſe is as follows. I am kept 
dy an old Batchelor, who took me ſo young 


that I knew not how he came by me: He is a 


: 18 F Bencher of one of the Inns of Court, a very gay 
. [RE healthy old Man, which is a very lucky thing 
for him, who has been, he tells me, a Scow- 
cer, a Scamperer, a Breaker of Windows, and 
Invader of Conſtables, in the Days of Yore, 
| | when all Dominion ended with the Day, and 


Males and Females met helter skelter, and the 
Scowrers drove before them all who pretend- 
ed to keep up Order or Rule to the Interrupti- 
of Love and Honour. This is his way of Talk, 


for he is very gay when he viſits me; but as 
his former Knowledge of the Town has alarm- 
ed him into an invincible Jealouſie, he keeps me 


* in a pair of Slippers, neat Bodice, warm Petti- 


coats, and my own Hair woven in Ringlets, 
KH 0 after a Manner, he ſays, he remembers. lam 

not Miſtreſs of one Farthing of Money, but have 
all Neceſſaries provided for me, under the Guard 
of one who procured for him while he had a» 


ny Defires to gratifie. I know nothing of a 


Y * Wench's Life, but the Reputation of it: I have 
a natural Voice, and a pretty untaught Step in 


Dancing. His Manner is to bring an old Fel- 


low who has been his Servant from his Youth, 
and is gray-headed : This Man makes on the 


Violin a certain jiggiſh Noiſe to which I dance, 


and when that is over I ſing to him ſome looſe 
Air that has more Wantonneſs than Muſick in 


it. 


_— I — x 
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it. You muſt have ſeen a ſtrange windowel fi 
© Houſe near Hide-Park, which is ſo built tha is 
© no one can look out of any of the Apartment; . v 
© my Rooms are after this Manner, and I never ſe: . o 
Man, Woman or Child but in Company wit K o 
© the two Perſons above-mentioned. He ſ:nq; WF 7 
me in all the Books, Pamphlets, Plays, Ope. u 
« ra's and Songs that come out; and his utmoſt} tl 
Delight in me, as a Woman, is to talk over al t. 
© his old Amours in my Preſence, to play win . 
© my Neck, ſay the Time was, give me a Ki, t! 
© and bid me be ſure to follow the Directions t! 
my Guardian, (the above-mentioned Lady) and «© tl 
© 1 ſhall never want. The Truth of my Caſe i, 1. 
© I ſuppoſe, that I was Educated for a Purpoſe 0 
© he did not know he ſhould be unfit for when |S 7 
* I came to Years. Now, Sir, what I ask Hr 
© youasa Caſuiſt, is to tell me how far in theſe Cir- | 

[4 


* cumſtances I am innocent, though ſubmiſſive; 
© he guilty, though impotent. I 


I am, SIR, 
Your conſtant Reader, 5 
PU CELLA. 


To the Man called the SPEC TAT OR. 
. Friend, | — 
CRORASMUCH as at the Birth of ity 

Labour, thou didſt promiſe upon thy Word, 
© that letting alone the Vanities that do abounc, 4 
thou wouldeſt only endeavour to ſtrengthen the | 
< crooked Morals of this our Babylon, I gave Cre. lp 
© dit to thy fair Speeches, and admitted one of thy 
papers every Day ſave Sunday, into my Houle; 8 


© for the Edification of my Daughter Tabitha, and © 
| © to the end that Sxſanna the Wife of my Boſom : 


; might profit thereby. But alas! my F 17 5 1 


= | | 
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find that thou art a Liar, and that the Truth 


at | is not in thee; elſe why didſt thou in a Paper 
which thou didſt lately put forth, make menti- 
e on of thoſe vain Coverings for the Heads of 
our Females, which thou loveſt to liken unto 
i; Tulips, and'which are lately ſprung up among 


us? Nay, why didſt thou make mention of 
them in ſuch a ſeeming, as if thou didſt approve 
the Invention, inſomuch that my Daughter Ta- 

F< -::ha beginneth to wax wanton, and to luſt after 
F< theſe fooliſh Vanities? Surely thou doſt ſee with 
the Eyes of the Fleſh. Verily therefore, unleſs 
thou doſt ſpeedily. amend and leave off fol- 
( © lowing thine own Imaginations, I will leave 


fe 4 | © off thee. | Wt 
- T Friend as hereafter thou doſt demean thy ſelf, 
r 


Hezekiah Broadbrim. 


3 N * 277. Thurſday, January 17. 


X fas eſt & ab hoſte doceri. Virg. 
A 1 Preſume 1 need not inform the Polite Part of 
1 my Readers, that before our Correſpondence 
' IE with Fraxce was unhappily interrupted by the War, 
our Ladies had all their Faſhions from thence ; 
which the Milliners took care to furniſh them 
with by means of a Jointed Baby, that came re- 
gularly over, once a Month, habited after the man- 
ner of the moſt Eminent Toaſts in Paris. | 
I am credibly informed, that even in the hotteſt 
time of the War, the Sex made ſeveral Efforts, and 


- IF raiſed large Contributions towards the Importa- 
don of this Wooden Madamoiſelle. 


e; BE Wu TER the Veſſel they ſet out was loſt 
nd or taken, or whether its Cargo was ſeized on by 
m the Officers of the Cuſtom-houſe, as a piece of 
„1 Contraband Goods, I have not yet been able to 


nd V oL. IV, L learn; 
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learn; it is, however, certain, their firſt A.- 
tempts were without Succeſs, to the no ſmall Wc 
Diſappointment of our whole Female World; WM c 
but as their Conſtancy and Application, in a mu- 
ter of ſo great Importance, can never be ſuffici- FF 


ently commended, I am glad to find, that in ; 
Spight of all Oppoſition, they have at length cat. 
ried their Point, of which I received Advice by ile © } 
two following Letters. | I» 
Mr. SPECTATOR, . 
c J Am ſo great a Lover of whatever is Frenci , 
| that I lately diſcarded an humble Adm - 
© rer, becauſe he neither ſpoke that Tongue, not 
drank Claret. I have long bewailed, in ſecret « | 
© the Calamities of my Sex during the War, in all | « 
< which dme we have laboured under the inſuy. 8 
© portable Inventions of Ezgl:ſþ Tire- Women, 
< who, though they ſometimes copy indifferently 
well, can never compoſe with that Gout they ⁵ 
do in France. 5 1 
. * I was almoſt in Deſpair of ever more ſeeing a te 
Madel from that dear Country, when laſt Sandy Pi 


< ] over-heard a Lady, in the next Pew to me, 
* whiſper another, that at the Seven-Stars in Kinz- WM 
© ſtreet Covent-Garden there was a Madamoiſelle < 
© compleatly dreſſed juſt come from Paris. = . 
] was in the utmoſt Impatience during the re- « 

© maining part of the Service, and as ſoon as e 
ver it was over, having learnt the Milliner's 4d-  « 
© dreſſe, I went directly to her Houfe in Kin- 
\ 

5 

c 

& 

& 


- 


ſtreet, but was told that the French Lady was 
at a Perſon of Quality's in Pall-Mall, and would | 

not be back again till very late that Night. I 
was therefore obliged to renew my Viſit early 
this Morning, and had then a full View of the 
dear Moppet trom head to Foot. | 


2 
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«You 


= N* 277. The SPECTATOR: I 
oo cannot imagine, worthy Sir, how ridi- 
( © culouſly I find we have all been truſſed up du- 
ting the War, and how infinitely the French- 
XX dreſs excells ours. 

E Mantua has no Leads in the Sleeves, 
and I hope we are not lighter than the French 
Ladies, ſo as to want that kind of Ballaſt; the 
XX © Petticoat has no Whalebone, but ſets with an 
3X © Air altogether gallant and degage : the Coiffeure 
ais inexprefſibly pretty, and in ſhort, the whole 
FX < Dreſs has a thouſand Beauties in it, which I 


þ 14 © would not have as yet made too publick. 

* I thought fit, however, to give you this No- 

t © tice, that you may not be ſurprized at my ap- 

t pearing @ la mode de Paris on the next Birth- 

- Tam, SIX, 

Tour humble Servant, 

'l N 
1 WIr HI x an Hour after I had read this Let- 

* WT ter, I received another from the Owner of the 

T) . 

„ SIR, ; | . 
CNN Sarzrdey laſt, being the 12th Inſtant; 

1 there arrived at my Houſe in King: ſtreet, 

ä Covent- Garden, a French Baby for the Year 1712. 


l have taken the utmoſt Care to have her dreſſed 
by the moſt celebrated Tyre- women and Man- 
J tua-makers in Paris, and do not find that I have 
'F , any reaſon to be ſorry for the Expence I have 
deen at in her Cloaths and Importation : How- 
= , ever, as I know no Perſon who is ſo good a 
Judge of Dreſs as your ſelf, if you pleaſe to call 
. at my Houſe in your Way to the City, and take 
= a View of her, I promiſe to amend whatever 

6 | L 2 + you 


( 
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you ſhalldiſapprove in your next Paper, before | 2 


Dre 
* exhibit her as a Pattern to the Publick. 


* © ho 
Your moſt bumble Admirer, - 


and moſt obedient Servant, ,; 
Betty Croſs-ſtitch, 
As Iam willing to do any thing in reaſon for 
the Service of my Country-Women, and hal 
much rather prevent Faults than find them,! 
went laſt Night to the Houſe of the above-men. | 
tioned Mrs. Croſ5-Szizch, As ſoon as I entered, ue 
Maid of the Shop, who, I ſappoſe, was prepared im 
for my coming, without asking me any Queſtion: nn 
introduced me to the little Damſel, and ran « 
Way to call her Miſtreſs. ” = 
T nx Puppet was dreſſed in a Cherry-coloured | 
Gown and Petticoat, with a ſhort working Apron [| 
over it, which diſcovered her Shape to the molt 
Advantage. Her Hair was cut and divided very iſ 
prettily, with ſeveral Ribbons ſtack up and down 
it. The Milliner aſſured me, that her Compleri- W 
on was ſuch as was worn by all the Ladies of 
the beſt Faſhion in Paris. Her Head was extreme- i 
ly high, on which Subject having long fince de- 
clared my Sentiments, I ſhall ſay nothing more | 
to it at preſent. I was alſo offended at a ſmall 
Patch ſhe wore on her Breaſt, which I cannot 
ſuppoſe is placed there with any good Deſign. 
ER Necklace was of an immoderate length, 
being tied before in ſuch a manner, that the two 
Ends hung down to her Girdle; but whether 
theſe ſa ply the place of Kifſing-Strings in out 
Enemy*'s Country, and whether our Bri:ifpþ La 
dies have any occafion for them, I ſhall leave to 
theic ſerious Conſideration. | 
R | AFTER 
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Ar rER having obſerved the Particulars of her 
press, as I was taking a view of it all together, the 
op- maid, who is a pert Wench, told me that 
ladamoiſelle had ſomething very Curious in the 
ring of her Garters; but as I pay a due Reſpect 
ven to a pair of Sticks when they are under Pet- 
icoats, I did not examine into that Particular. 
XX UPyon the whole I was well enough pleaſed 
rith the Appearance of this gay Lady, and the 
t more ſo, becauſe ſhe was not I alkative, a Quality 
very rarely to be met with in the reſt of her Coun- 
Zxry Women. Ren > | 
As l was taking my Leave, the Milliner far- 
ther informed me, that with the Afiſtance of a 
dl BE Watch-maker, who was her Neighbour, and the 
ingenious Mr.. Powell, ſhe had alſo contrived a- 
nother Puppet, which by the Help of ſeveral lit- 
== tle Springs to be wound up within it, could move 
all its Limbs, and that ſhe had ſent it over to her 
n RF Correſpondent in Paris, to be taught the various 
it Leanings and Bendings of the Head, the Rifings 
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of the Boſom, the Curteſie and Recovery, the gen- 
'n tee] Trip, and the agreeable jet, as they are all 
. WF now practiſed at the Court of Fraxce. | 
of S nx added that ſhe hoped ſhe might depend 
e upon having my Encouragement as ſoon as it atri- 
e. WF ved; but as this was aPcatition of too great Impor- 
re tance to be anſwered extempore, I left her with- 
out a Reply, and made the bell of my way to 
t 8 WII T. HoxETCOME“s Lodgings, without whoſe 


Advice I never communicate any thing to the 
b $$ Publick of this Nature. 5 
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—Sermones ego mallem —_ 
Repentes per humum, ——— Hor. 


Mr. SpECTAT OR, 
STR, 


c Yo UR having done conſiderable Services 

in this great City; by reQifying the Di. 
orders of Families, and ſeveral Wives having 
© preferred your Advice and Directions to tho 
of their Husbands, emboldens me to apply o 
© you at this Time, I am a Shop-keeper, ad 
© though but a young Man, I find by Experienc: | 
< that nothing but the utmoſt Diligence bot i 
of Husband and Wife (among trading Pe | 
4 ple) can keep Affairs in = tolerable Order, 
$ our Eſtabliſhment | 
© ſhewed herſelf very aſſiſting ro me in my B- 
ſineſs as much as could lie in her Way, and! 
© have Reaſon to believe twas with her Inclinz. 
© tion ; but of late ſhe has got acquainted wih 
© a Schoolman, who values himſelf for his grea 
© Knowledge in the Greek Tongue. He enter 
© tains her frequently in the Shop with Diſcourſes 8 
© of the Beauties and Excellencies of that Lan 
* guage;and repeats to her ſeveral Paſſages out a 
© the Greek Poets, wherein he tells her there 1 
e unſpeakable Harmony and agreeable Sound 
© that all other Languages are wholly unacquain- 
< ed with. He has ſo infatuated her with bis 
Jargon, that inſtead of uſing her former Di. 
« gence in the Shop, ſhe now neglects the Af. 


Wife at the Beginning o 


© fairs of the Houſe, and is wholly taken up with 


© her Tutor in learning by Heart Scraps of Greet, | 
« which ſhe vents upon all Occaſions. She told 


me ſome Days ago, that whereas I uſe ſome 
| a Latin 
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Lais Inſcriptions in my Shop, ſhe adviſed me 
with a great deal of Concern to have them 
changed into Greek, it being a Language lefs 
= < underſtood, would be more conformable to the 
XX © Myſtery of my Profeſſion; that our good Friend 
"X < would be affiſting to us in this Work; and that 
aa a certain Faculty of Gentlemen would find 
XX © themſelves ſo much obliged to me, that they 
& 288 © would infallibly make my Fortune: In ſhort, 
"RE © her frequent Importunities upon this and other 
EXE © Impertinences of the like Nature make me very 
TIF © uneafie; and if your Remonſtrances have no 
mote Effect upon her than mine, I am afraid I 
dall be obliged to ruin my ſelf to procure her 
sas Settlement at Oxford with her Tutor, for ſhe's 
== * already too mad for Bedlam. Now, Sir, you ſee 
X © the Danger my Family is expos'd to, and the 
. © Likelihood of my Wife's becoming both trou- 
bdleſome and uſeleſs, unleſs her reading her ſelf 
nin your Paper may make her reflect. She is fo 
XK © very learned that I cannot pretend by Word of 
Mouth to argue with her. She laughed out at 
X © your ending a Paper in Greek, and ſaid 't was a 
Hint to Women of Literature, and very civil 
I not to tranſlate it to expoſe them to the Vulgar. 

© You ſee how it is with, 


SIR, Dur humble Servant. 


= Mr. SPECTATOR, 

x 7 IE. you have that Humanity and Compaſſion 

z in your Nature that you take ſuch Pains to 

t Make one think you have, you will not de 

. your Advice to a diſtreſſed Damſel, who in- 

tends to be determined by your Judgment in a 

Matter of great Importance to her. You muſt 

* know then, There is an agreeable young Fel- 

* low, to whoſe Perſon, Wit, and Humour no 
| © Body 
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Body makes any Objection, that pretends o 5 
have been long in Love with me. To this! 

« muſt add, (whether it proceed from the V. 

« nity of my Nature, or the ſeeming Sincerity of 

mj Lover, I won't pretend to ſay) that I ver. 

4 ly believe he has a real Value for me; which, 

« if true, you'll allow may juſtly augment his Me. 
« rit with his Miſtreſs. In ſhort, I am ſo ſenſible 


« of his good Qualities, and what I owe to hz WR F 
« Paſſion, that I think I could ſooner reſolve to give ¶ are 
« up my Liberty to him than any Body elſe, were WWF | 
there not an Objection to be made to his Fortunes, . 

in regard they don't anſwer the utmoſt mine . 
may expeQ, and are not ſufficient to ſecure e. 
from undergoing the reproachful Phraſe ſo com-. ! 
4 monly uſed, That ſhe has played the Fool. Now,. ! 
« tho? I am one of thoſe few who heartily deſpiſe .! 
« Equipage, Diamonds, and a Coxcomb; yet fince .! 
« ſuch oppoſite Notions from mine prevail in the t 
World, even amongſt the beſt, and ſach as 2e . 
« eſteemed the moſt prudent People, I can't find WF. © 
in my Heart to reſolve upon incurring the Cen- 0 p 
« ſure of thoſe wiſe Folks, which I am conſcious « 

« I ſhall do, if, when J enter into a married State, e. 
I diſcover a Thought beyond that of equalling, « 


« if not advancing my Fortunes. Under this Dif- 

«© ficulty I now labour, not being in the leaſt de- 
« termined whether 1 ſhall be governed by the vain 
« World, and the frequent Examples I meet with, 
© or hearken to tue Voice of my Lover, and the 
« Motions I find in my Heart in favour of him. 
c Sir, your Opinion and Advice in this Affair, is 
« the only thing I know can turn the Ballance; 
© az] which I earneſtly intreat I may receive ſoon;- 
for, till I have your Thoughts upon it, I am 

© engaged not to give my Swain a final Diſcharge. 
_ © BESIDES the particular Obligation you will 
lay on me, by giving this Subject Room in * 
0 


CCC TR 
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of your Papers, *tis poſſible it may be of uſe to 


WS ſome others of my Sex, who will be as grate- 
ful tor the Favour as, 


SIR, Your hamble Servant, 
Florinda. 


P. S. To tell you the Truth I am Married to him 


I already, but pray ſay ſometing to juſtifie me. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


1 Yay will forgive us Profeſſors of Moſick 
F: 


if We make a ſecond Application to You, 


in order to promote our Dengo of exhibiting 
0 


. Entertainments of Muſick in 


| rk-Buildings. It 
is induſtriouſly inſinuated, that our Intention is 
to deſtroy Operas in general; but we beg of you 
to inſert this plain Explanation of our ſelves in 


pour Paper. Our Purpoſe is only to improve 


our Circumſtances, by improving the Art which 


ve profeſs. We ſee it utterly deſtroyed at pre- 
= ſent, and as we were the Perſoris who intro- 
= duced Operas, we think it a groundleſs Imputa- 


þ tion that we ſhould ſet up againſt the Opera in 
it ſelf. What we pretend to aflert is, That the 


Y Songs of different Authors injudiciouſly put to- 


* gether, and a Foreign Tone and Manner which 
are expected in every Thing now performed a- 


| -* mongſt us, has put Muſick it ſelf to a ſtand; in- 
* ſomuch that the Ears of the People cannot now 


be entertained with any thing but what has an 
impertinent Gayety without any juſt Spirit, or 


; | © a Languiſhment of Notes, without any Paſſion 
| © or common Senſe, We hope thoſe Perſons of 


* Senſe and Quality who have done us the Honour 
to ſubſcribe, will not be aſhamed of their Pa- 
* tronage towards us, and not receive Impreſſions 
that patroniſing us is being for or againſt the 


© Opera, 


' 
: 
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Opera, but truly promoting their own Diver 

ons is a more juſt and elegant Manner than h» 
been hitherto performed. | Nt 

We are, SIR, 9 

| _ 

Your moſt humble Servant. 


* by 
"i 

"x 7 

_* q 
EY - ; 
3 
"a 

AS 


Thomas Clay 
Nicolino Haym, # 
Charles Dievpan, ſſl 


i There will be no Performance in Yortk-Building, | I 1 
zl] after that of the Subſcription. | | T1 
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Reddere perſone ſcit convenientia cuique. Hor ,. 
WI have already taken a general Survey of the ac * 
Fable and Characters in Miiton's Parade 
Loft. The Parts which remain to be conſidered, ' 
—_ to Ariſtotle's Method, are the Senn. 
ments and the Language. Before I enter upon tte 
firſt of theſe, I muſt advertiſe my Reader, that ii 
is my Deſign, as ſoon as I have finiſhed my gene- 
ral Reflections on theſe four ſeveral Heads, io 
give particular Inſtances out of the Poem which is 
now before us of Beauties and Imperfections i 
which may be obſerved under each of them, a: 
alſo of ſuch other Particulars as may not proper: Mano 
ly fall under any of them. This I thought fit to ll 
premiſe, that the Reader may not judge too haſti- 
ly of this Piece of Criticiſm, or look upon it a FR 
imperfect, before he ſees the whole Extent of it. | 
1 Tu Sentiments in an Epic Poem are the o 
Thoughts and Behaviour which the Author a. | Ju. 
ſcribes to the Perſons whom he introduces, and 
are jaſt when they are conformable to the Cha- 
| raters of the ſeveral Perſons. The My | 
| ave Þ 


f. 9 ave likewiſe a relation to Things as well as Per- 
, and are then perfect when they are ſuch as 


e adapted to the Subject. If in either of theſe 
RT aſcs the Poet argues, or explains, magnifies or 
ZE miniſhes, raiſes Love or Hatred, Pity or Ter- 
r, or any other Paſſion, we ought to conſider 
*Shcther the Sentiments he makes uſe of are pro- 


". er for theſe Ends. Homer is cenſured by the 
u. M riticks for his Defe& as to this Particular in ſe- 

eral Parts of the Iliad and Odyſſey, tho' at the 
me time thoſe who have treated this great Poet 
imm Candour, have attributed this Defect to the 


Times in which he lived. It was the Fault of the 
EX ge and not of Homer, if there wants that Deli- 
acy in ſome of his Sentiments, which appears 
= the Works of Men of a much inferior Geni- 
gg. Beſides, if there are Blemiſhes in any particu- 

ar Thoughts, there is an infinite Beauty in the 
reateſt Part of them. In ſhort, if there are many 
Poets who would not have fallen into the Mean- 
ee ſs of ſome of his Sentiments, there are none 
Sho could have riſen up to the Greatneſs of o- 
hers, Virgil has excelled all others in the Pro- 
riety of his Sentiments. Milton ſhines likewiſe 
ery much in this Particular: Nor muſt we omit 
ne Conſideration which adds to his Honour and 
Reputation. Homer and Virgil introduced Per- 
ons whoſe Characters are commonly known a- 
nong Men, and ſuch as are to be met with ei- 
her in Hiſtory, or in ordinary Converſation. 
8M/:o's Characters, moſt of them, lie out of Na- 
ore, and were to be formed purely by his own 
Invention. It ſhews- a greater Genius in Shakeſpear 
io have drawn his Calyban, than his Horſpur or 
alias Ceſar: The one was to be ſupplied out of 
his own Imagination, whereas the other might 


Obſervation, It was much eaſier therefore for 
| | | Homer 
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have been formed upon Tradition, Hiſtory and 


| 
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Homer to find proper Sentiments for an Aſſem. 
bly of Grecian Generals, than for Milton to diver. | 
ſify his Infernal Council with proper CharaQer, 
| and inſpire them with a Variety of Sentiment, | 1 $ 
| The Loves of Dido and Areas are only Conn I | 
| of what has paſled between other Perſons. Aan "NY . 
and Eve, before the Fall, are a different Specis i 
from that of Mankind, who are deſcended from 
them; and none but a Poet of the molt 3 
ed Invention, and the moſt exquiſite Judgmen, | 
could have filled their Converſation and Behaji- 
our with ſuch Beautiful Circumſtances = 
their State of Innocence. 

No is it ſufficient for an Epic Poem to be 
| E filled with ſuch Thoughts as are Netaro/, uni Wil 
it abound alſo with ſuch as are Sublime. Fill E | 


0 7 «— ie Hy IIa A > — 


| in this Particular falls ſhort of Homer. He his 

2 not indeed ſo many Thoughts that are low an 1 | 

| Valgar; but at the ſame time has nat ſo man 3 me 
Thoughts | that are Sublime and Noble. The 
truth of it is, Virgil ſeldom riſes into very aſo- 8 
niſhing Sentiments, where he is not fired by the if 3 
Tliad. He every where charms and pleaſes us by the 
force of his own Genius; but ſeldom elevates and 
tranſports us where he does not fetch his Has 
from Homer. 

MIL TO N's chief Talent, and indeed his 4. 
1 Excellence, lies in the Sublimity of | e 
his Thoughts. There are others of the Moder WW 

who rival him in every other Part of Poetry; but 
| in the greatneſs of his Sentiments he triumpbs o. 


ver all the Poets both Modern and Ancient, H H- q thi 


mer only — 2 It is impoſſible for the Ins | E | 

Fm ion of Man to diſtend it ſelf with greater nn 
deas, than thoſe which he has laid together in b 
firſt, ſecond and ſixth Books. The ſeventh, which | 

| deſcribes the Creation of the World, is likewiſe i 


wonderfully Sublime, tho? not ſy apt to ſtir up 
1 Emotion 
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motion in the Mind of the Reader, nor conſe- 
auently ſo perfect in the Epic Way of Writing, 
eecauſe it is filled with leſs Action. Let the Rea- 
er compare what Longinus has obſerved on ſe- 
eral Paſſages in Homer, and he will find Paral- 
eeis for moſt of them in the Paradiſe Loſti. 
& FROM what has been ſaid we may infer, that 
s there are two kinds of Sentiments, the Natu- 
al and the Sublime, which are always to be pur- 
ued in an Heroic Poem, there are alſo two kinds 
ef Thoughts which are carefully to be avoided. 
he firſt are ſuch as are affected and unnatural; 
be ſecond ſuch as are mean and. vulgar. As for 
ne firſt kind of Thoughts, we meet with little or 
9 nothing that is like them in Virgil: He has none 
of thole little Points and Puerilities that are ſo of- 
een to be met with in Ovia, none of the Epigramma- 
tick Turns of Lucan, none of thoſe ſwelling Senti- 
ments which are ſo frequent in Statius and Clau- 
ian, none of thoſe mixed Embelliſhments of Taſ- 
. All is juſt and natural. His Sentiments ſhew 
hat he had a perfect Inſight into Humane Nature, 
ind that he knew every thing which was the moſt 
proper to affect it. Mr. Dryden has in ſome Places, 
which I may hereafter take notice of, miſrepre- 
ſeuted Virgil's way of thinking as to this Particu- 
bar, in the Tranſlation he has given us of the - 
reid. I do not remember that Homer any where 
falls into the Faults above-mentioned, which were 
indeed the falſe Refinements of later Ages. Mil- 
on, it muſt be confeſt, has ſometimes erred in 
his Reſpect, as I ſhall ſhew more at large in an- 
m. other Paper; tho? conſidering how all the Poets of 
the Age in which he writ, were infected with this 
= wrong Way of thinking, he is rather to be admi- 
red that he did not give more into it, than that he 
Cid ſometimes comply with that vicious Taſte 
which prevails ſo much among Modern Writers, 
| VoL. IV. M | Ss 
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Bur ſince ſeveral Thoughts may be natury il 

which are low and groveling, an Epic Poet ſhould Ml 
not only avoid ſuch Sentiments as are unnatury) 
or affected, but alfo ſuch as are low and vulgat. 
Homer has opened a great Field of Raillery t» 6ß 
Men of more Delicacy than Greatneſs of Geniu, 
by the Homelineſs of ſome of his Sentiments. Bu 
as 1 have before ſaid, theſe are rather to be impu. al 
| ted to the Simplicity of the Age in which he live, ME 

to which I may alſo add, of that which he de. 
| ſcribed, than to any ImperfeQion in that Dirne 

Poet. Zoilas, among the Ancients, and Monfieu FR 
Perranlt, among the Moderns, puſhed their R. A 
dicule very far upon him, on account of ſon: 
ſuch Sentiments. There is no Blemiſh to be o- 

ſerved in Virgil under this Head, and but ven 

few in Milton. nn 

I ſhall give but one Inſtance of this Impropri- - 

ty of Sentiments in Homer, and at the ſame tin: 
compare it with an Inftance of the ſame Nature, 
both in Virgil and Milton. Sentiments which rai RR 
Laughter, can wed Rong: be admitted with au) 

ecency into an Heroic Poem, whoſe Buſine | 

it is to excite Paſſions of a much nobler Nature. | 
Homer, however, in his Characters of Vulcan aui 
rfzes, in his Story of Mart and Venus, in his | 
Behaviour of Irut, and in other Paſſages, has been 
obſerved to have lapſed into the Burleſque Cb. 
raQer, and to have departed from that ſerious At 
which ſeems eſſential to the Magnificence of an /W 
Epic Poem. I remember but one Laugh in tie 
whole Æueid, which riſes in the fifth Book upon jp 
Montes, where he is repreſented as thrown over: Fu 
board, and drying himſelf upon a Rock. bit 
this Piece of Mirth is ſo well timed, that the i ja 
vereſt Critick can have nothing to ſay againſt it 
for it is in the Book of Games and Diverſions, 
where the Reader's Mind may be ſuppoſed to be 
- Cufficient- 
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aciently relaxed for ſuch an Entertainment. The 


11; only Piece of Pleaſantry in Paradiſe Loſt, is where 
he Evil Spirits are deſccibed as rallying the An- 

aeeils upon the Succeſs of their new invented Ar- 
inery. This Paſſage I look upon to be the moſt | 


= xceptionable in the whole Poem, as being no- 


us, % 

Jt hing elſe but a String of Punns, and thoſe too 

2. very indifferent ones. 

ed VERS . : | * 

. — «ran bebeld their Plight, 

ne And to bis Mates thus in Deri ion call'd. 

10 Friends, why come not on theſe V aden : 

i. Fe while they fierce were coming, and when we, 

e Zo entertain them fair with open Front, 

und Breaſt, (what could we more) propounded 
1 terme | 

7 =_ Of Compoſition; ſtrait they chang'd their Minds, 

e. PFlew off, and into ſtrange Vagaries fell, 

be A, they would dance, yet for a Dance they ſeem'd 

« Someubat extravagant, and wild, perhaps | 

ſe Fer Joy of offer d Peace; but J "apy | 

For Propoſals once again were heard, 

0 1 We ſhould campel them to a quick Reſult. 

e. To whom thus Belial in like gameſame mood. 

Leader, the Terms we ſent, were Terms of weight, 

i; (8 Of hard Contents, and full of force urg d home, 

n | Such as we might perceive amus d them all, 

«i And ſtumbled many ; who receives them right, 

ie Had need, from Head to Foot, well underſtand ; 

n lf Not underſtood, this Gift they have beſides, 

Ee They fhew us when our Foes walk not upright. 

nk Thus they among themſelves in pleaſant vein 

- Stood ſcoffing | EI 

ut 

it; 2 — g | | 

s M 2 | Monday, 

& F | 
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Principibus Placuiſſe viris non ultima laut eſ, 8x 


Hor, 


* 


for pleaſing others ariſes from innate Bene volenes, 


it never fails of Succeſs; if from a Vanity to e, 
cel, its Diſappointment is no leſs certain. Wbt 
we call an agreeable Man, is he who is endowed ME 
with that natural Bent to do acceptable thing; nl 
from a Delight he takes in them meerly as ſuch, j_ 


and the Affectation of that Character is what con- 
ſtitutes a Fop. Under theſe Leaders one my 


draw up all thoſe who make any Manner of Fi. Js 
gure except in dumb Show. A rational and ſeled 
Converſation is compoſed of Perſons, who have FR 

the Talent of pleaſing with Delicacy of Sent: "8 
ments flowing from habitual Chaſtity of Thought; 
but mixed Company is frequently made up cf 
Pretenders to Mirth, and is uſually peſtered win 

conſtrained, obſcene, and painful Witticiſms. | 


Now and then you meet with a Man ſo exact 
formed for Pleaſing, that it is no matter what he 
is doing or ſaying, that is to ſay, that there need 
be no Manner of Importance in it, to make him 
gain upon every Body who hears or beholds him. 


This Felicity is not the Gift of Nature only), 
but muſt be attended with happy Circumſtances, 
which add a Dignity to the familiar Behaviour "RF 
which diſtinguiſhes him whom we call an agree- M8 
able Man. It is from this, that every Body loves 
and eſteems Polycarput. He is in the Vigour of 
his Age and the Gayety of Life, but has palled | 
through very conſpicuous Scenes in it; * 1 

| oldier, 


HE Deſire of Pleaſing makes a Man agree. {8 
able or unwelcome to thoſe with whom he 
converſes, according to the Motive from which 
that Inclination appears to flow. If your Concern 


„ ea dicacedioraloaVioso.. , . . EROS 
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Soldier, he has ſhared the Danger, and acted with 
TE great Gallantry and Generoſit) on a deciſive Day 


of Battle. To have thoſe Qualities which only 
make other Men confpicuous in the World as it 
XX were ſupernumerary to him, is a Circumſtance 
XR which gives Weight to his moſt indifferent Ac- 
tions; for as a known Credit is Ready-Caſh ta a 
EF Trader, ſo is acknowledged Merit immediate 
PDiſtinction, and ſerves in the Place of Equipage, 
tio a Gentleman. This renders Polycarpus grace- 
ful in Mirth, important in Buſineſs, and regarded 

. FRE with Love, in every ordinary Occurrence. But 
not to dwell upon Characters which have fuch 
particular Recommendations to our Hearts, let 
vs turn our Thoughts rather to the Methods of 
Pleaſing, which muſt carry Men through the World 


who cannot pretend to ſuch Advantages, Fal- 


lng in with the particular Humour or Manner 


'of one above you, abſtracted from the general 


| 3 Rules of good Behaviour, is the Life of a Slave. 


A Paraſite differs in nothing from the meaneſt 


E Servant, bur that the Footman hires himfelf for 
; 3&8 bodily Labour, ſubjected to go and come at the 
Will of his Maſter, . but the other gives up his 
=ZF very Soul: He is proſtituted to ſpeak, and pro- 
s. felles to think after the Mode of him whom he 


courts. This Servitude to a Patron, in an ho- 


hneſt Nature, would be more gtievous than that 


+» 

* | ye | 5 
i nuous. 

"i e. ; 

Rs. þ 

* 8 


oc wearing his Livery ; therefore we ſhall ſpeak 
er thoſe Methods only, which are worthy and in- 


* 


THe happy Talent of pleaſing either thoſe a- 


1 | bove you or below you, ſeetns to be wholly ow - 
ing to the Opinion they haye of your Sincerity. 


"This Quality is to attend the agteeable Man in 


s > all the Actions of his Life; and I think there need 
be no more ſaid in Honour of it. than that it i 
be no more ſaid in Honour of it, than that it is 


9.48 * 


What forces the Approbation even of your Oppo- 
* | M 3 ; . nents. 


lifications, as they contributed to advance de 


wy 
a * 


Pleaſures of their mutual Converſation. A ce. f. 


but half virtuous, or half wiſe, are incapable of 


pany as could wholly exclude the Regard of For- 


Need of ſach an Application for any thing which | 'B 
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nents. . The guilty Man has an Honour for the 1 V 
Judge who with Juſtice pronounces againſt hin in 
the Sentence of Death it ſelf. The Author of tie A 


Sentence at the Head of this Paper, was an excel. ur 
| lent Judge of human Life, and paſſed his ownin v 


Company the moſt agreeable that ever was in ie C 


World. en lived amongſt his Friends, fr 
o 


if he had his Fortune to make in his own Court: 


Candour and Affability, accompanied with « m 


much Power as ever Mortal was veſted with, 10 
were what made him in the utmoſt Mauner - tt 
greeable among a Set of admirable Men, who FRF nn 
had Thoughts too high for Ambition, and View; 2 


too large to be gratified by what he could gie n 


them in the Diſpoſal of an Empire, without de { 


tain Unanimity of Taſte and Judgment, which 5 
natural to all of the ſame Order in the Species, 
was the Band of this Society ; and the Emperor 
aſſumed no Figure in it, but what he thought 
was his Due from his private Talents and Qui | 


Pleaſares and Sentiments of the Company. nt 
 CunNnixs People, Hypocrites, all who ar: 


taſting the refined Pleaſure of ſuch an equal Com- 


3 _ — — wats td Y tk, BY == 


tune in their Converſations. Horace, in the Di- 
courſe from whence I take the Hint of the pre- Jl 


ſent Speculation, lays down excellent Rules for 


Conduct in Converſation with Men of Power; 
but he ſpeaks it with an Air of one who had no 


related to himſelf. It ſnews he underſtood what 'Y f 


it was to be a skilful Courtier, by juſt Admoni- 
tions 1 * Importunity, and ſhe wing how fol- 
It 1 


cible was to ſpeak modeſtly of your own 


Lt * 
e = 
- "ae * 
Wants. 3 
- =] 
A, 
= 
* 
= 
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Wants. There is indeed ſomething ſo ſhameleſs 
in taking all Opportunities to ſpeak of j our own 


Affairs, that he who is guilty of it towards him 
upon whom he depends, fares like the Beggar, 


in wo expoſes his Sores, which inſtead of moving 
XX Compaſſion makes the Man he begs of turn away 


tom the Object. ; 
10 cannot tell what is become of him, but I re- 


A member about ſixteen Years ago an honeſt Fel- 
lo, who ſo juſtly underſtood how diſagreeable 
the Mention or Appearance of his Wants would 
"RE make him, that I have often reflected upon him 
as a Counterpart of Irus, whom I have formerly 
= mentioned. This Man, whom I have miſled for 
ſome Years in my Walks, and have heard was 
== ſome way employed about the Army, made it a 
Maxim, That good Wigs, delicate Linnen, and 


I a Chearful Air, were to a poor Dependant the 
ſame that working Tools are to a poor Artifi- 


cer. It was no ſmall Entertainment to me, who 


knew his Circumſtances, to ſee him who had fa- 


= ſtcd two Days, attribute the Thinneſs they told 
bim of to the Violence of ſome Gallantries he 


had lately been guilty of. The skilful Diſſembler 
carried this on with the utmoſt Addreſs; and if 
| any ſuſpected his Affairs were narrow, it was at- 

tributed to indulging himſelf in ſome faſhionable 
== Vice rather than an irreproachable Poverty, which 
4 > hay Credit with thoſe on whom he depen- 
1 * 5 en 
THE main Art is to be as little troubleſome 
as you can, and make all you hope for come ra- 
ther as a Favour from your Patron than Claim 


from you. But I am here prating of what is the 


Method of Pleaſing ſo as to ſucceed in the Warld, 
when there are Crowds who have, in City, Town, 
Court, and Country, arrived at conſiderable Ac- 

oh | a quiſitions, 
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quiſitions, and yet ſeem incapable of acting in . 
ny conſtant Tenour of Life, but have gone ou 
from one ſucceſsful Error to another: Thereſon 

I think I may ſhorten this Enquiry after the Me. WW 
' thod of Plealing ; and as the old Beau ſaid to hi; 


N Ah Tings Jack be « Sing Grazicna, BUN 
ſo may I to my Reader abridge my InſtruQion; JW 


and fioiſh the Art of Pleaſing, in a Word, Be u 
g gy 1 


— 
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Peckoribus inbiaus ſpirantia conſulit exta. Vin n 
AVING already given an Account of e Wi 


<4. DiſſeQion of a Beas*s Head, with the ſere- 


E # 


to the Publick fi 


in that curious Piece of Anatomy. | 
I ſhould perhaps have waved this Undertaking, 


bad not I been put in mind of my Promiſe by e- 
'veral of my unknown Correſpondents, who ar: | 
very importunate with me to make an Example 


of the Coquet, as I have already done of the Beau. 
It is therefore in Compliance with the Requeſt of 


Friends, that I have looked over the Minutes of 


my former Dream, in order to give the Public 
an exat& Relation of it, which 1 {hal} enter upon 
without further Preface, on 

Ou Operator, before he engaged in this Vi- 
fionary DifleRion, told us, that there was nothing 
in his Art more difficult, chan to lay open the 
Heatt of a Coquet, by reaſon of the; tou Laby- 


Tinths and, Receſſes which are to be, found. in it, 


SY 


'and which do not appear in the Heat o 


| a any 0- 
* . 6 F 7 8 , 
ther Animal. © _ TH 
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ral Diſcoveries made on that 'Occafion, I ſha! Wl 
here, according to my Promiſe, enter upon the | 2 | 
Diſlection of a Cesar s Hear t, and communica 
chP articularities as we obſerve! 


HE 


_ 


=” $8 
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r 
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. ſank again upon his looking ſerious. In ſhort, 
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A W HE deſired us firſt of all to obſerve the Peri- 
4m, or outward Caſe of the Heart, which 
e did very attentively ; and by the Help of our 


Glaſſes diſcern'd in it Millions of little Scars, 


Ew hich ſeem'd to have been occaſion'd by the Points 
of innumerable Darts and Arrows, that from 
imme to time had glanced upon the out ward Coat; 
though we could not diſcover the ſmalleſt Ori- 
csce, by which any of them had entered and pier- 
ced the inward Subſtaace. 3 

EER Smatterer in Anatomy knows, that 
this Pericardiam, or Caſe of the Heart, contains 
in it a thin reddiſh Liquor, ſuppoſed to be bred 
from the Vapours which exhale out of the Heart, 
and being ſtopt here, are condenſed into this wa- 


try Subſtance. Upon examining this Liquor, we 


| 3 found that it had in it all the Qualities of that Spi- 
ritt which is made uſe of in the Thermometer, to 
= ſhew the Change of Weather. 


No muſt I here omit an Experiment one of 


cde Company aſſured us he himſelf had made with 
mis Liquor, which he found in great Quantity a- 
88 bout the Heart of a Coquet whom he had for- 
= merly diſſeded. He affirmed to us, that he had 


actually encloſed it in a ſmall Tube made after 


the Manner of a Weather-glaſs; but that inſtead 
of acquainting him with the Variations of the At- 
moſphere, it ſhewed him the Qualities of thoſe 
Perſons who entered the Room where it ſtood. 
He affirmed alſo, that it roſe at the Approach of 
= a Plume of Feathers, an embroidered Coat, or a 
Pair of — Gloves; and that it fell as ſoon as 

an ill-ſhap | 
r an unfaſhionable Coat came into his Houſe: 


Perriwig, a clumſie Pair of Shoes, 


Nay, he proceeded ſo far as to aſſure us, that up- 


on his Laughing aloud when he ſtood by it, the 


Liquor mounted very ſenſibly, and immediately 


"6. 
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he told us, that he knew very well by this Inver. Wi 
tion whenever he had a Man of Senſe ora Cor. WW 
comb in his Room. —_ 
HaAviNG cleared away the Pericardium, orthe Wl 
Caſe and Liquor above-mentioned, we came io 
the Heart it ſelf. The outward Surface of it wa; iy 
extremely ſlippery, and the Mucro, or Point, ſo Ws 
very cold withal, that upon endeavouring to take 
hold of it, it glided through the Fingers like: WG 
ſmooth Piece of Ice. S. 
THe Fibres were turned and twiſted in a mor: RA 
intricate and perplexed manner than they are uſi. 
ally found in other Hearts; inſomuch that the 
whole Heart was wound up together like a G. 
dian Knot, and muſt have had very irregular and ii 
unequal Motions, whilſt it was employed in is 
Vital Function. | 
ONE thing We thought very obſetvable, name- 
ly, that upon examining all the Veſſels whic 
came into it, or iſſued out of it, we could not 
diſcover any Communication that it had withtie | 
Wx could not but take Notice likewiſe, that Jn 
ſeveral of thoſe little Nerves in the Heart which 
are affected by the Sentiments of Love, Hatred, 
and other Paſſions, did not deſcend to this before 
us from the Brain, but from the Muſcles which 
lie about the Eye. 1 | © | 
Uron weighing the Heart in my Hand, | 1 
found it to be extreamly light, and conſequent!) Bp 
very hollow, which I did not wonder at, when Bw 
upon looking into the inſide of it, I ſaw Multi- 
tr des of Cells and Cavities running one within an- 
Other, as our Hiſtorians deſcribe the Apartments 
of Reſamond's Bower. Several of theſe little Hol- 
lows were ſtaffed with innumerable Sorts of 
Trifles, which I ſhall forbear giving any particu- 
lar Account of, and ſhall therefore ny _ 8 | 
# +4 0 2 | 
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Notice of what lay firſt and uppermoſt, which 
spon our unfolding it, and applying our Micro- 
cope to it, appeared to be a Flame-coloured 
100d. | : | 
Wer were informed that the Lady of this Heart, 
wen living, received the Addreſſes of ſeveral 
rho made Love to her, and did not only give 
each of them Encouragement, but made every 
one ſhe converſed with believe that ſhe regarded 
nim with an Eye of Kindneſs; for which Reaſon 
ve expected to have ſeen the Impreſſion of Mul- 
« titudes of Faces among the ſeveral Plaites and 
Holdings of the Heart, but to our great Surprize 
= ot a lingle Print of this Nature diſcovered it ſelf 
ein we came into the very Gore and Center of 
it. We there obſerved a little Figure, which, up- 
on applying our Glaſſes to it, appeared dreſſed 
in a very Fantaſtick Manner. The more I look- 
ed upon it, the more I thought I had ſeen the 
Face before, but could not poſſibly recollect ei- 
tber the Place or Time; when at length, one of 
the Company, who had examined this Figure 
more nicely than the reſt, ſhew'd us plainly by 
the Make of its Face, and the ſeveral rns 
of its Features, that the little Idol which was thus 
lodged in the very Middle of the Heart was the 
ch deceaſed Beau, whoſe Head I gave ſome Account 
of in my laſt Taeſday's Paper. | 
1 As ſoon as we had finiſhed our Diſſection, we 
reſolved to make an Experiment of the Heart, 
not being able to determine among our ſelves the 
Nature of its Subſtance, which differ'd in ſo ma- 
ny Particulars from that of the Heart in other 
Females. Accordingly we laid it into a Pan of 
burning Coals, when we obſerved in it a certain 
LF Salamandrine Quality, that made it capable of li- 
Ving in the midſt of Fire and Flame, without be- 
ing conſumed, or ſo much as ſinged. 


As 


— EY 
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As we were admiring this ſtrange PBhœαö% Een, Wi 
and (tanding round the Heart in a Circle, it gay, 
a moſt prodigious Sigh or rather Crack, and if. 
perſed all at once in Smoke and Vapour. Thi 
imaginary Noiſe, which methought was loude il 
than the burſt of a Cannon, produced ſuch a v0. 
lent Shake in my Brain, that it diflipated the Fung Ml 
of Sleep, and left me in an Inſtant broad awake, 
T 


PPP 
— 
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Spes incerta futuri. Vir. 
T is a lamentable thing that every Man is fil 
of Complaints, and conſtantly uttering Sen. 
tences againſt the Fickleneſs of Fortune, when Pe i 
ple generally bring upon themſelves all theCalani- Wn. 
ties they fall into, and are conſtantly heaping uy 
Matter for their own Sorrow and Diſappointment, 
That which produces the greateſt part of the Delu. i 
ſions of Mankind, is a falſe Hope which People in- 
dulge with ſo ſanguine a Flattery to themſelves, that | 
their Hearts are bent upon fantaſtical Advantages | 
which they had no Reaſon to believe ſhould ever 3 
have arrived to them. By this unjuſt Meaſure 8 
of calculating their Happineſs, they often mourn 3 
with a real Affliction for imaginary Loſſes. When 
I am talking of this unhappy way of accounting 
for our ſelves, I cannot but refle& upon a part A 
cular Set of People, who in their own Favour 
reſolve every thing that is poſſible into what is an 
probable, and then reckon upon that Probability il 
as on what muſt certainly happen. WII. L. Ho 
NET COM 3, upon my obſerving his looking on 4 
Lady with ſome particular Attention, gave me 
an Account of the great Diſtreſſes which had laid 
waſte that her very fine Face, and given an Air of 
Melancholy to a very agreeable Perſon. That Li 
dy, and a couple of Siſters of hers,” were, ſaid 
97 - WII I. 
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ILL. fourteen Years ago, the greateſt For- 
anes about Town; but without having any Loſs 
Dy bad Tenants, by bad Securities, or any Da- 
nage by Sea or Land, are reduced to yery nar- 
ow Circumſtances. They were at that Time the 
not inacceſſible haughty Beauties in Town; and 

beir Pretenſions to take upon them at that un- 


ite, nerciful rate, was rais'd upon the following 
1 Scheme, according to which all their Lovers 
ere anſwered. | 


W © 0 vn Father is a youngiſh Man, but then our 


Uncle's 400 — 8000 amounts to 20,0001. 


„ Mother is ſomewhat older, and not likely to 
Ty = have any Children: His Eſtate, being 8co l. per 
rn FE 4124, at 20 Years Purchaſe, is worth 16,0001. 
% Our Uncle, who is above 50, has 4001. per. 
. Annum, which at the foreſaid Rate, is 80001. 
There's a Widow Aunt, who has 10,0001. at 
k. ner own Diſpoſal lett by her Husband, and an 
u. old Maiden Aunt who has 60001. Then our 
n. PFather's Mother has 900 l. per Annum, which is 
a; worth 18, O00 J. and 1000 l. each of us has of 
ze ber own, which can't be taken from us. Theſe 
. WS ſumm's up together ſtand thus; 

- =_ I. This equally divided 
en Father's $00—16,000 between us three, 


s | each; and Allow- 
. — OOO BY . 
unis 16,000 ance being given for 


; 10,000 
randmother 900 18, 0 Enlargement upon 


k AF WO wn 1000 cach——— 3000 common Fame, we 
10. ——— may lawfully paſs for 
11 Total 61,00 30, 00 l. Fortunes. 
:; In Proſped of this, and the Knowledge of her 
of FE 00 perſonal Merit, every one was contempti- 
. dle in their Eyes, and they refus'd thoſe Of- 
14 fers which had been frequently made em. But 


Vo L. IV. N 2 * mark 


| 
j 
[ 
: 

' 


© married a tall Iriſpmamn, and with her went te 


© Modeſty are had at preſent in no Manner of | I 1 
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© mark the End : the Mother dies, the Father i i 
matt ied again, and has a Son, on him was er Wl 
* tail'd-the Father's, Uncle's, and Grandmother, iſ 
© Eſtate, This cut off 43,0061. The Maiden Au 


* 60001. The Widow died, and left-but eno Wn 
© to pay her Debts and bury her; fo that ther ſe 
remained for theſe three Girls but their o 
1000 l. They had by this Time paſſed ther WA. 
© Prime, and got on the wrong Side of Thirty; ji 
and muſt paſs the Remainder of their Days, uu: 
< braiding Mankind that they mind nothing by Wn 
© Money, and bewailing that Virtue, Senſe a1 


© ſtimation, | : ; _ 

I mention this Caſe of Ladies before any oth, 
becauſe it is the moſt irreparable: For tho' You Wl 
is the Time leſs capable of RefleQion, it is in tis 
Sex the only Seaſon in which they can advance n 
their Fortunes. But if we turn our. Thoughts to es 
the Men, we ſee ſuch Crowds of Unhappy fron el 
no other Reaſon, but an ill-grounded Hope, ha Mr 
it is hard to ſay which they rather deſerve, ou eit 
Pity or Contempt. It is not unpleaſant to ſee 1 AN - 
Fellow, after grown old in Attendance, and a 
ter having paſſed half a Life in Servitude, call him · 
ſelf the unhappieſt of all Men, and pretend to 
bediſappointed becauſe aCourtier broke his Word. ll 


Parts in three even of that, tays-up for himſelf au 
encreaſing- Heap of Afflidtions and Diſappoin | 
ments. There are but two Means in the World : 8 
of gaining by other Men, and theſe are by being 
either agreeable or conſiderable. The Generalit) RF 
of Mankind do all things for their dw ſakes; 2 ö 
and when you hope any thing from Perſons abore 


yOU, li 
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ou, if you cannot ſay I can be thus agreeable, or 
us ſerviceable, it is ridiculous to pretend to the 
Dignity of being unfortunate when they leave 
ou you, were injudicious, in hoping for any other 
Shan to be neglected, for ſuch as can come with- 
theſe Deſcriptions of being capable to pleaſe or 
rue your Patron, when his Humour or [Intereſts 
all for their Capacity either Way. 
lr would not methinks be an uſeleſs Compa- 
ion between the Condition of a Man who ſhuns 
„il the Pleaſures of Life, and of one who makes 
his Bufineſs to perſue them. Hope in the Re- 
luc makes his Auſterities comfortable, while 
E. he luxurious Man gains nothing but Uneaſineſs 
rom his Enjoyments. What is the Difference 
n the Happineſs of him who is macerated by Ab- 
inence, and his who is ſurfeited with Exceſs ? He 
ho reſigns the World, has no Temptation to 
Envy, Hatred, Malice, Anger, but is in conſtant 
oſſeſſion of a ſerene Mind; he who follows the 
BE leaſures of it, which are in their very Nature diſ- 
opointing, is in conſtant Search of Care, Soli- 
Tc 'cude, Remorſe, and Confuſion. | 
= Mr. SeECTATOR, January ebe 14th, 1712. 
1 'am a young Woman, and have my Fortune 
( to make, tor which Reaſon I come conſtant- 
(y to Church to hear Divine Service, and make 
Congqueſts: But one great Hindrance in this 
my Deſign, is, that our Clerk, who was once 
a Gardener, has this Chriſtmas fo over deckt 
the Church with Greens, that he has quite ſpoilt 
o- my Proſpect, inſomuch that I have ſcarce ſeen 
the young Baronet I dreſs at theſe three Weeks, 
though we have both been very conſtant at our 
8 * Devotions, and don't fit above three Pews off. 
es; Te Church, as it is now equipt, looks more 
like a Green-houſe than a Place of Worſhip : 
= N 2 K 


a light Fellow in our Pew took Occaſion 1 = 


| © teries have no Effect. I am obliged. to ſhootat 


out, while others as reſolutely inſerted them. 


hardy at preſent, as to deny that there are very | 
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© The middle Iſle is a very pretty ſhady Walt, 
© and the Pews look like ſo many Arbours of Ml 


each Side of it. The Pulpit it ſelf has ſuch Cu- 
© ſters of Ivy, Holly, aud Roſemary about it, that Wl 


© ſay, that the Congregation heard the Word ou 
© of a Buſh, like oſes, Sir Anthony Love's Pew | - 
in particular is ſo well hedged, that all my Bu. 


© Random among the Boughs, without taking 
© any manner of Aim. Mr.SPECTAT oO R, un. 
© leſs you'll give Orders for removing theſe Green, i 
© Iſhallgrow a very awkward Creature at Church, Wi 
© and ſoon have little elſe to do there but ſay m1 
© Prayers. I am in haſte, 1 
Dear SI R, ; 
EN Tour moſt obedient Servant, 1 
Jenny Simper. ll 


Ne 283. Thurſday, January 24. 
| Magiſter artis & largitor ingeni Y 
Venter . . Perl, E | 
13 TA N rallies the Philoſophers in his Time, 
who could not agree whether they ſhould Bl 
admit Riches. into the number of real Goods ; te 
Profeſſors of the Severer Sects threw them quite Bw 


I am apt to believe, that as the World grew 3 | 
more Polite the rigid DoArines of the firſt were 3 
wholly diſcarded ; and I do not find any one ſo 


great Advantages in the Enjoyment of a plentiful FM 
ortune. Indeed the beſt and wiſeſt of Men, tho 
they may poſſibly deſpiſe a good Part of thoſe 
things which the World calls Pleaſures, can, I 
think, hardly be inſenſible of that Weight and we 4 4 
| oy 


- 
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52.9 X 
ii which a moderate ſhare of Wealth adds to 
5 eeir Characters, Councils and Actions. 


VP find it is a genera] Complaint in Profeſ- 
ons and Irades, that the richeſt” Members of 
ieem arc chiefly encouraged, and this is falſely im- 
ated to the Ill-nature ef Mankind, who ate ever 


tend wing their Favours on ſuch as leaſt want 
nem. hereas if we fait ly conſider their Pro- 
i eeedings in this Caſe, we Thall find them founded 
vn undoubted Reaſon: Since ſuppoſing both equal 
0 Wn their natura! Integrity; I ought, in common 
ws rradence, to fear foul Play from an Indigent Per- 
9 


n, rather than from one whoſe Circumſtances 
teeem to have placed him above the bare 1 empta- 
tion of Money, + N 

uis Reaſon alſo makes the common- wealth 
regard her richeſt SubjeQs, as thoſe who are moſt 
concerned for her Quiet and Inteteſt, and con- 
= {cquent]y fitted to be entruſted with her higheſt 
== inployment. On the contrary, . Cataliue's Say- 
ing to thoſe Men of deſperate Fortunes, who ap- 
plyed themſelves to him, and of whom he after- 
= wards compoſed his Army, that hey had nothing 
0 hope for but a Civil War, was too tiue not to 
make the [nhipreflions he defired. . | 
= 1 believe 1 need not fear but that what T'have- 


* Y ſaid in Praiſe of Money, will be more than ſuf · 
de ficient with moſt of my Readers to excuſe the 


Subject of my preſent Paper, which I intend, as 
an Eſſay on The Ways to raiſe a Man's Fortune, ot 


e Ar of growing Rich. * 
© Fux firſt and moſt infallible Method towards 
y we attaining of this End is Tbrifi: All Mencare 
1 not equally qualified for getting Money, but it is 
in the Power of every one alike to practiſe this 


Virtue, and 1 believe there are very few Perſons, 


: 3 | who, if they pleaſe to reflect on their paſt Lives, 
. will not find that had they ſaved ali thoſe little 
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Sums, which they have ſpent unneceſſarily, they 
might at. preſent have been Maſters of a compe. 
tent Fortune. Diligence juſtly claims the next 
Place to Thrift: I find both theſe excellently well 
recommended to common uſe in the three fol- 
lowing Italian Proverbs. 

Never do that by Proxy which you can do your ſelf, 

— defer that till to Morrow which you can d- 

to Day. | 

Never 795 ſmall Matters and Expences. 

A third Inſtrument of growing Rich, is Meth: 
in Bufineſi, which, as well as the two former, i; 
alſo attainable by Perſons of the meaneſt Capaci- 
nes. | ; ; SEES 

TRE famous De Wit, one of the greateſt 
States-men of the Age in which he lived, being 
asked by a Friend, How he was able to diſpatch that 
Multitude of Affairs in which he was engaged? 
replyed that his whole Art conſiſted in doing on- 
thing at once. If, ſays he, I have any neceſlay 
Diſpatches to make, I think of nothing elſe ill 
thoſe are finiſhed ; If any Domeſtick Affairs re- 
quire my Attention, I give my ſelf up wholly to 
them *cill they are ſet in Order. | | 

IN ſhort, we often ſee Men, of dull and phleg- 
matick Tempers, arriving to great Eſtates, by 
making a regular and orderly Diſpoſition of their 
Buſineſs, and that without it the greateſt Parts and 
molt lively Imaginations rather puzzle their Af- 
fairs, than bring them to any happy Iſſue. 

FROM what has been ſaid, I think 1 may lay 
it down as a Maxim, that every Man of good 
common Senſe may, if he pleaſes, in his particu- 
lar. ſtation of Life, moſt certainly be Rich. The 
Reaſon why we ſometimes ſee that Men of the 
greateſt Capacities are not ſo, is either becauſe 
they deſpiſe Wealth in compariſon of ſomething 
elſe; or at leaſt are not content to be getting an 


Eſtate, 
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| Eſtate, unleſs they may do it in their own way, 
| and at the ſame time enjoy all the Pleaſures and 


Gratifications of Life. | | 
Bur beſides theſe ordinary forms of growing 

Rich, it muſt be allowed that there is room for 

Genius, as well in this as in all other Circum- 


ſtances of Life. 


Tnro' the ways of getting Money were long 
fince very numerous; and tho? ſo many new ones 


\ have been found out of late Years, there is cer- 


tainly ſtill remaining ſo large a Field for Invention, 


| that a Man of an indifferent Head might eaſily ſir 
| down and draw up ſuch a Plan for the Conduct 


and Support of his Life, as was never yet once 
| _— of, 


E daily ſee Methods put in Practice by Hun- 
gry and Ingenious Men, which demonſtrate the 


| Power of Invention in this Particular. 


Ir is reported of Scaramouchbe, the firſt famous 


Italian Comedian, that being at Paris, and in 


great Want, he bethought himſelf of conſtantly 


| plying near the Door of a noted Perfumer in that 


City, and when any one came out who had been 
buying Snuff, never failed to defire a Taſte of 
them; when he had by this means got together 
a Quantity made up of ſeveral different forts, he 
ſold it again at a lower Rate to the ſame Perfu- 
mer, who finding out the Trick, called it Tabac 


| de mille fleares, or Snuff of @ thouſand Flowers. 
| The Story farther tells us, that by this Means he 


got a very comfortable Subſiſtance, till — 
too much haſte to grow Rich, he one Day too 

ſuch an unreaſonable Pinch out of the Box of a 
Swiſs Officer as engaged him in a Quarrel, and 


| Obliged him to quit this Ingenious way of Life. 


Nox can I in this Place omit doing Juſtice to 
a Youth of my own Country, who, tho? he is 


ſearce yet Twelve Years old, has with great In- 


duſtry 
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duſtry and Application attained to the Art of 
beating the Grenadiers March on his Chin. I am 
credibly informed that by this means he does not 
only maintain himſelf and his Mother, but thathe 
is laying up Money every Day, with a Deſign, if 
the War continues, to purchaſe a Drum at leaf, 
if not a Colours. 

I ſhall conclude theſe Inſtances with the Device 
of the famous Rabelais, when he was at a great 
Diſtance from Paris, and without Money to bear 
his Expences thither. This ingenious Author 
being thus ſharp ſet, got together a convenient 
Quantity of Brick-Duſt, and having diſpoſed of 
it into ſeveral Papers, writ upon one Poyſon for 
Monſieur, upon a ſecond Poyſor for the Dauphin, 
and on a third Poiſon for the King. Having made 
this Proviſion for the Royal Family of Frauce, he 
laid his Papers ſo that his Landlord, who was an 
Inquiſitive Man, and a good Subject, might get a 
_ — 8 

HE Plot ſucceeded as he deſired: The Holt 
gave immediate Intelligence to the Secretary of 
State. The Secretary preſently ſent down a Spe- 
cial Meſſenger, who brought up the Traitor to 
Court, and provided him at the King's Expence 
with proper Accommodations on the Road. As 
ſoon as he appeared he was known to be the Ce- 
lebrated Rabelais, and his Powder upon Examina- 
tion being found very Innocent, the Jeſt was on- 
ly laught at; for which a leſs eminent Dro/e would 
have been ſent to the Gallies. | 

| TR ADE and Commerce might doubtleſs be ſtil 
varied a thouſand Ways, out of which would 2 
riſe ſuch Branches as have not yet been touched. 
The famous Doily is ſtill freſh in every one's Me- 
mory, who raiſed a Fortune by finding out Ma- 
terials for ſuch Stuffs as might at once be cheap 
and genteel. I have heard it affirmed, that * 

| | n 
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not he diſcovered this frugal Method of gratifying 
our Pride, we ſhould hardly have been able to car- 


W ry on the laſt War. 
I regard Trade not only as highly advantageous 


to the Common-wealth in general; but as the 


W moſt natural and likely Method of making a 
Man's Fortune; having obſerved, ſince my being 
2 Spetator in the World, greater Eſtates got a- 
bout Change, than at }/h::e-hall or St. James's. I be- 
lieve I may alſo add, that the firſt Acquiſitions 
are generally attended with more Satisfaction, and 
Jas good a Conſcience. 

I muit not however cloſe this Eſſay, without 
obſerving that what has been ſaid is only intend- 
ed for Perſons in the common ways of Thriving, 
and is not deſigned for thoſe Men who from low 
Beginnings puſh themſelves up to the Top of 
States, and the moſt conſiderable Figures in Life. 
My Maxim of Saving is not deſigned for ſuch as 
| theſe, ſince nothing is more uſeful than for Thrifz 
+ io diſappoint the Ends of Ambition; it being al- 
| moſt impoſſible that the Mind ſhould be intent 
| upon Trifles, while it is at the ſame Time for- 

| ming ſome great Deſign. 
l may therefore compare theſe Men to a great 
Poet, who, as Longines ſays, while he is full of 
the moſt magnificent Ideas, is not always at lei- 
1 eh mind the little Beauties and Niceties of 
s Art, 

J would however have all my Readers take 
| great care how they miſtake themſelves for un- 
common Genius's, and Men above Rule, fince it 


is = eaſie for them to be deceived in this Parti- 
Cular. ' ; 


Friday, 
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A N unaffected Behaviour is without keg 


in his Nature to be a good Proficient in ſuch Mit. 


reaſonable, and that is the Impertinence of being 


— 
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| Poſthabui tamen illorum mea ſeria Ludo. Vir 


a very great Charm; but under the Notion 
of being unconſtrained and diſengaged, People take 
upon them to be unconcerned in any Duty of Life. 
A general Negligence is what they aſſume upon 
all Occaſions, and ſet up for an Averſion to all 
manner of Buſineſs and Attention. I am be care. 
lefſeft Creature in the World, I bave certainly the 
worſt memory of any Mau living, are frequent Ei- 
preſſions in the Mouth of a Pretender of this ſort, 
It is a profeſſed Maxim with theſe People never 
to zhink; there is ſomething ſo ſolemn in RefleQi- 
on, they, forſooth, can never give themſelves ume 
for ſuch a way of employing themſelves, It hap- 
pens often that this ſort of Man is heavy enough 


ters as are attainable by Induſtry; but alas! 
he has ſuch an ardent Deſire to be what he is not, 
to be too volatile, to have the Faults of a Perſon 
of Spirit, that he profeſſes himſelf the moſt unfit 
Man living for any Manner of Application. When 
this Humour enters into the Head of a Female, 
ſhe generally profeſſes Sickneſs upon all Occali- 
ons, and aQs all things with an inciſpoſed Air: 


She is offended, but her Mind is too lazy to raile 


her to Anger; therefore ſhe lives only as aQuated 
by a violent Spleen and gentle Scorn. She has 
hardly Curiofity to liſten to Scandal of her Ac- 
quaintance, and has never Attention enough to 
hear them commended. This AﬀeQation in both 
Sexes makes them vain of being uſeleſs, and take 
a certain Pride in their Infignificancy. 

Op ros ir E tothis Folly is another no leſs un- 


always 


F _ 
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always in a Hurry, Thereare thoſe who viſit La- 
| dies, and beg Pardon, afore they are well ſeated 
in their Chairs, that they juſt called in, but are o- 
bliged to attend Buſineſs of Importance elſewhere 
the very next Moment: Thus they run from Place 
to Place, profeſſing that they are obliged to be ſtill 
in another Company than that which they are in. 
Theſe Perfons who are juſt a going ſomewhere 
elſe ſhould never be detained ; but all the World 
allow that Buſineſs is to be minded, and their Af- 
fairs will beat an end. Their Vanity is to be im- 
portuned, and Compliance with their Multiplicity 
= of Affairs would effeQually diſpatch em. The 
travelling Ladies, who have half the Town to ſee 
in an Atternoon, may be pardoned for being in 


Qi- WE conſtant Hurry; but it is inexcuſable in Men to 
me come where they have no Buſineſs, to profeſs they 
2p- BE abſent themſelves where they have. It has been 
10h WY remarked by ſome nice Obſervers and Criticks, 
lat. that there is nothing diſcovers the true Temper of 
as! 2 Perſon fo much as his Letters. I have by me 
n0t, two Epiftles, which are written by two People of 
ſon the different Humours above-mentioned. It is 
nfit wonderful that a Man cannot obſerve upon him- 
"hen ſelf when he fits down to write, but that he will 
ale, gravely commit himſelf to Paper the ſame Man 
caſi- that he is inthe Freedom of Converſation. I have 
Air: bardly ſeen a Line from any of theſe Gentlemen, 
raiſe but ſpoke them as abſent from what they were 


doing, as they. profeſs they are when they come 
into Company. For the Folly is, that they have 


Ac- Wl perſuaded themſelves they really are buſie. Thus 
h to their whole Time is ſpent in ſuſpenſe of the preſent 
both Moment to the next, and then from the next to 


take the ſucceeding, which to the End of Life is to 


paſs away with Pretence to many Things, and 
{5 un- Execution of nothing. 


I ways LES SI R, 
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offend in this Kind. I am very much 


Word however whether he has ſo great an * 
* * a 
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SIR, 2 
. s H HE Poſt is juſt going out, and I have m. 
8 ny other Letters of very great Importance 
to write this Evening, but I could not omitm Wi 
« king my Compliments to you for your Civil 
ties to me when I was laſt in Town. It is ny 
« Misfortune to be ſo full of Buſineſs, that I can. 
4 not tell you a thouſand Things which I have 
« ſay1to you. I muſt defire you to communicae M 
« the Contents of this to no one living; but be. 
s lieve me to be, with the greateſt Fidelity, 


SIR, 
Your moſt Obedient, 
Humble Servant, 


Stephen Courie, i 


E 


MADAM, 


£ I Hate writing of all Things in the World, 
1 however, tho? I have drank the Waters, and 
am told I ought not to uſe my Eyes ſo much, 
I cannot forbear writing to you, to tell you! 
c have been to the laſt Degree hipped ſince | fan 

« you. How could you entertain ſuch a Thought, 
cas that I ſhould hear of that filly Fellow with 
Patience; Take my Word for it, there is nothing 
« in it; and you may believe it when ſo lazy ! 
Creature as I am undergo the Pains to aſſure 
« you of it by taking Pen, Ink, and Paper in m 
Hand. Forgive this, you know I ſhall not often 


t . . ᷣͤ ͤ⁰ͥ RC RE EEE ð e SN ep 
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Your Servant, 
Bridget Eitherdown. 
The Fellow is of your Country, prithee ſend m 


* 
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| Mr. SPECT ATOR, Ja. 24.1712, 
Am Clerk of the Pariſh from whence Mrs. 


n+. 

U Simper ſends her Complaint, in your Yeſter- 
m day Spectator. I mult beg of you to publiſh this 
vil as a publick Admonition to the aforeſaid Mrs. 
m Simper, otherwiſe all my honeſt Care in the Diſ- 
n. poſition of the Greens in the Church will have 
eto no Effect: I ſhall therefore with your Leave 
cate . lay before you the whole Matter. I was for- 


© merly, as ſhe charges me, for ſeveral Years a 
© Gardener in the County of Kent: But I muſt 
© abſolutely deny that 'tis out of any Affection I 
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my Greens ſo liberally about the Church, but 
cout of a particular Spleen I conceived againſt 
Mrs. Simper (and others of the ſame Siſter-hood) 
= ſome time ago. As to her ſelf, I had one Day 
ſet the Hundredth Pſalm, and was ſinging the 
W firſt Line in order to put the Congregation into 


"1d: 4 the Tune, ſhe was all the while curtſying to Sir 
and WY, Autbony, in ſo affected and indecent a Manner, 
ch, . that the Indignation I conceived at it made me 
u forget my (elf ſo far, as from the Tune of that 
fan . Pſalm to wander into Souzhwell Tune, and from 
ot, i, thence into Windſor Tune, (till unable to reco- 
vith , ver my ſelf till I had with the utmoſt Confuſion 
ing . ſet a new one. Nay, I have often ſeen her riſe 
i 2P and ſmile and curtſie to one at the lower 
ure . End of the Church in the midſt of Gloria Patri; 
m and when I have ſpoke the Aſſent to a Prayer 


f with a long Amen uttered with decent Gravi- | 
( ty, ſhe has been rolling her Eyes round about 


in ſuch a Manner, as plainly ſhewed however 
ſhe was moved, it was not towards an heaven- 


wo. BY !y Object. In fine, ſhe extended her Conqueſts 
ni. ſo far over the Males, and raiſed ſach Envy in 
ze. dbe Females, that what between Love of thoſe 


Y OL. IV. "=" Aland 


© retain for my old Employment that Ihave placed 


i Francis Sternhold, 


8 ge by Deus, quicunque adbibebitur bern 
Pp 


Migret in obſt uras humil: ſermone tabernas, 


— that a good- natur d Reader ſometimes ovet- 
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and the Jealouſie of theſe, I was almoſt the on- 
© ly Perſon that looked in a Prayer-Book all 
© Church-time. I had ſeveral Projects in my Head 
© to put a Stop tO this growing Miſchief; but xx 
© I have long lived in Kent, and there often heard 
© how the Keutiſp Men evaded the Conqueror, 
* by carrying green Boughs over their Heads, it 
put me in Mind of practiſing this Device again( 
© Mrs. Simper. I find I have preſerved many : 
c young an from her Eye-ſhot by this Means; 
© therefore humbly pray the Boughs may be fixed, 
till ſhe ſhall give Security for her peaceable lu. 
< tentions. | 


| Your bumble Servant 
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Regali couſpectus in auro nuper & oftro, 


Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes & inaniacaptet. Hot, 


AVING already treated of the Fable, the 
Characters, and Sentiments in the Parade 
Loſt, we are in the laſt Place to conſider the Lu. 
guage; and as the learned World is very much 
divided upon Milton as to this Point, I hope they 
will excuſe me if I appear particular in any of 
my Opinions, and incline to thoſe who judge the 
molt advantagiouſly of the Author. 3 

Ir is requitite that the Language of an Heroic 
Poem ſhould be both' Perſpicuous and Sublime. 
In proportion as either of theſe two Qualities are 
wanting, the Language is imperfect. Perſpicuitſ 
is the firſt and moſt neceſſary Qualification; inſo- 


ks a little Slip even in the Grammar or o_ 
| | ay 


- 


9 
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tar. where it is impoſſible for him to miſtake the 
Pert Senſe. Of this kind is that Paſſage in Mi. 


ton, wherein he ſpeaks of Satan. 
wn God and his Son except, 


Created thing nought valu'd be nor ſpun d. 

And that in which he deſcribes Adam and Eve. 
Adam the goodlieſt Man of Men ſince born 
His Sons, the faireſt of her Daughters Eve. 


| IT is plain, that in the former of theſe Paſſages, 
according to the natural Syntax, the Divine Per- 
ſons mentioned in the firſt Line are repreſented 
as created Beings and that in the other, Adam and 
Eve are confounded with their Sons and Daugh- 
ters. Such little Blemiſhes as theſe, when the 
Thought is great and natural, we ſhould, with 
Horace, impute to a pardonable Inadvertency, or 
to the Weakneſs of Human Natute, which can- 
pot attend to each minute Particular, and give 
© the laſt Finiſhing to ever) Circumſtance in ſo 
long a Work. The Ancient Criticks therefore, 
who were added by a Spirit of Candour, rather 
than that of Cavilling, invented certain Figures 
of Speech, on purpoſe to palliate little Errors of 
this Nature in the Writings of thoſe Authors who 
had ſo many greater Beauties to attone for them. 
| IF Clearneſs and Perſpicuity were only to be 
conſulted, the Poet would have nothing elſe to 
do but to cloath his Thoughts in the moſt plain 
and natural Expreſſions. But ſince it often hap- 
pens that the moſt obvious Phraſes, and thoſe 
which are uſed in ordinary Converſation, become 
too familiar to the Ear, and contract a Kind of 
Meanneſs by paſſing through the Mouths of the 
Vulgar, a Poet ſhould take particular Care to 
guard himſelf againſt Idiomatick Ways of ſpeak- 
ing. Ovid and Lucas have many Poornefles of 
Expreſſion upon this. 5 as taking up with 
| 2 the 


. 


the firſt Phraſes that offered, without Putting 


themſelves to the Trouble of looking after ſuch 


as would not only have been natural, but alf 


elevated and ſublime. Milton has but few Fail. 


ings in this kind, of which, however, you may 
meet with ſome Inſtances, as in the following 
Paſſages. | 


Embryos and Idiots, Eremites and Fryars 
White, Black and Grey, with allzheir Trumpery, 

Here Pilgrims roam 

A while Diſcourſe they hold, 

No Fear leaſt Dinner cool; when tbus began 
Our Author — | 
Who of ail Ages to ſucceed, but feeling 

| The Evil on him brought by me, will curſe 
My Head, ill fare our Anceſtor tmpare, 
For this we may thank Adam 


TRE great Maſters in Compoſition know ve- 


ry well that many an elegant Phraſe becomes im- 
proper fer a Poet or an Orator, when it has been 
debaſed by common Uſe. For this Reaſon the 
Works of Ancient Authors, which are written 
in dead Languages, have a great Advantage over 
thoſe which are 'written in Languages that are 
now ſpoken. Were there any mean Phraſes or 
Idioms in YVirgikend Homer, they would not ſhock 
the Ear of the moſt delicate Modern Reader, fo 
much as they would have done that of an old 
Greek or Roman, becauſe we never hear them 
pronounced in our Streets, or in ordinary Con- 
verſation. | 

TIT is not therefore ſufficient, that the Language 
of an Epic Poem be perfpicuous, unleſs it be al- 
ſo ſublime. To this end it ought to deviatefrom 
the common Forms and ordinary Phraſes of 
Speech. The Judgment of a Poet very much 


diſcovers it ſelf in ſhunning the common * 
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of Expreflion, without falling into ſuch Ways 
of Speech as may ſeem ſtiff and unnatural ; he 
muſt not ſwell into a falſe Sublime, by endea- 
youring to avoid the other Extreme. Among the 
Greeks, Eſchylns, and ſometimes Sophoclet, were 
guilty of this Fault; among the Latins, Claudi- 
an and Statins ; and _—y our own Country- 
men, Shakeſpear and Lee. In theſe Authors the 
Affectation of Greatneſs often hurts the Perſpi- 
W cuity of the Stile, as in many others the Endea- |_._. 
W your after Perſpicuity prejudices its Greatneſs. 

= ARISTOTLE has obſerved, that the Idio- 
W matick Stile may be avoided, and the Sublune 
formed, by the following Methods. Firſt, by the 
= Uſe of Metaphors, like thoſe in Milton. : 


Imparadiſed in one anothers Arms, — 
| And in his Hand a Reed 

Stood waving tipt with Fire; 
The graſſie Clods now calv'd. 


Ix theſe and innumerable other Inſtances, the 
Metaphors are very bold but juſt ; I muſt how- 
ever obſerve, that the Metaphors are not thick 
ſown in Milton, which always ſavours too much 
of Wit; that they never claſh with one another, 
which, as Ariſtotle obſerves, turns a Sentence in- 
to a Kind of an N or Riddle; and that he 
ſeldoin makes uſe of them where the proper and 
natural Words will do as well. | ” 

ANOTHER Way of railingthe Language, and 
giving it a Poetical Turn, is to make uſe of 
the Idioms of other Tongues. Virgil is full of 
the Greek Forms of Speech, which the Criticks 
call Helleniſms, as Horace in his Odes abounds 
with them, much more than Virgil. I need not 
mention the ſeveral Dialects which Homer has 
made uſe of for this end. Milton, in conformity 

with the Practice of the Ancient Poets, and with 
BH | O 3 | Ari- 


* 
* 


Ariſtotle's Rule, has infuſed a great many Lan. 
:/ms as well as Greciſms, and ſometimes Hebra. 
:ſms, into the Language of his Poem; as toward 
the Beginning of it. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil P. | 

In which they were, or the fierce Pains not fer, 

Net to their Gen ral's Voice they ſoon obey'd. 

bo ſhall tempt with wandring Res 
The dark unbottom'd Infinite Abyſs, - 
And through the palpable Obſcure find ou: 
His wncouth way, or ſpread bis airy Flight 


with indefatigable Wings 
Over the vaſt Abrupt! 
o both aſcend 


In the Viſions of God —— B. 11, 


' _UNDER this Head may be reckoned the plz 

cing the Adjective after the Subſtantive, the Tran(- 
poſition of Words, the turning the AdjeQive in. 
to aSubſtantive, with ſeveral other Foreign Modes 


| give his Verſe the greater Sound, and throw it 
dut of Proſe. 

TRE third Method mentioned by Ari/tocle, is 
what agrees with the Genius of the Greek Lan- 
guage more than with that of any other Tongue, 
and is therefore more uſed by Homer than by any 
other Poet. 1 mean the lengthening of a Phraſe 
with the Addition of Words, which may either 
be inſerted or omitted, as alſo by the extending 
or contracting of particular Words by the Inſer- 
tion or Omiſſion of certain Syllables. Milton has 
put in PraQice this Method of raifing his Lan- 
guage, as far as the Nature of our Tongue will 
permit, as in the Paſſage above-mentioned, Ere- 
mite, for what is Hermite, in common Diſcoorſe. 
If you obſerve the Meaſure of his Verſe, he has 


with 
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of Speech, which this Poet has naturalized to 
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with great Judgment ſuppreſſed a Syllable in ſe- 
view + * ſhortned thoſe of two Sylla- 
bles into one, by which Method, beſides the a- 
bove-mentioned Advantage, he has given a grea- 
ter Varlety to his Numbers. But this Practice is 
more particularly remarkable in the Names of 
| - Perſons and of Countries, as Beelzebub, Heſſebon, 
and in many other Particalars, wherein he has ei- 
ther changed the Name, or made uſe of that which 
is not the moſt commonly known, that he might 
the better deviate from the Language of the V al- 


ar. | 

T nx fame Reaſon recommended to him ſeve- 
ral old Words, which alſo makes his Poem ap- 
pear the more venerable, and gives it a greater 
Air of Antiquity. „„ \ 
| TI muſt likewiſe take notice, that there are in 
Milton ſeveral Words of his own Coining, as 
Cerberean, miſcreated, Hell-doom'd, Embryon A- 
toms, and many others. If the Reader is offen- 
ded at this Liberty in our Enxgliſp Poet, I would 
recommend him to a Diſcourſe in Platarcb, which 
ſhews us how frequently Homer has made uſe of 
| the ſame Liberty. | | 
MIL T0 Nby the above-mentioned Helps, and 
by the Choice of the nobleſt Words and Phraſes . 
which our Tongue would afford him, has carried 
our Language to a greater Height than any of the 
Exgliſb Poets have ever done before or after him, 
and made the Sublimity of his Stile equal to that 
of his Sentiments. 

I have been the more particular in theſe Obſer- 
vations on Milton's Stile, becauſe it is that Part of 
him in which he appears the moſt ſingular. The 
Remarks | have here made upon the Practice of 
other Poets, with my Obſervations out of Ari- 
ſtotle, will perhaps alleviate the Prejudice which 
lome have taken to his Poem upon this * ; 
| ; tho? 
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tho” after all, I muſt confeſs, that Ithink his Stile 
tho admirable in general, is in ſome Places tg 
much ſtiffened and obſcured by the frequent U 
of thoſe Methods, which Ari/tozle has preſeribe 

for the raiſing of it. 

T x1s Redundancy of thoſe ſeveral Ways 
Speech, which Ariſtotle calls foreign Language, : 
and with which Milton has ſo very much enrich. Ml 
ed, and in ſome Places darkned the Language of 
his Sq) is the more proper for his Uſe, be- 


cauſe his Poem is written in Blank Verſe. Rhyme, 8 - 
without any other Aſſiſtance, throws the Lan. ic 
uage off from Proſe, and very often makes 2 
indifferent Phraſe paſs unregarded ; but wherethe Wc þ 
Vetſe is not built upon Rhymes, there Pomp oft 
Sound, and Energy of Expreſſion, are indiſpen- WW* c 
ſably neceſlary to ſupport the Stile, and keep it 1 2 
from falling into the Flatneſs of Proſe. : W 
TrosEt who have not a Taſte for this Elevs. WW «.« 
tion of Stile, and are apt to ridicule a Poet when 2 
he departs from the common Forms of Erxpreſſ. WW *-* 
on, would do well to ſee how Ariſtotle has tre- 
ted an Ancient Author, called Excl:d, for his in- Ci 
fipid Mirth upon chis Occaſion. Mr. Dryden u- i 
ſed to call this Sort of Men his Proſe- Criticks. 15 


I ſhould, under this Head of the Language, con- 
ſider Miſton's Numbers, in which he has made uſe 
of ſeveral Eliſions, that are not cuſtomary among 
other Exgliſb Poets, as may be particularly ob- 
ſerved in his cutting off the Letter 7, when it pre- 
cedes a Vowel. This, and ſome other Iunovati. 
ons in the Meaſure of his Verſe, has varied his 
Numbers in ſuch a manner, as makes them irc 
pable of ſatiating the Ear, and cloying the Rea- 
der, which the ſame uniform Meaſure would cet- 
tainly have done, and which the perpetual Returns 
of Rhyme never fail to do in long narrative Po- 
ems. I ſhall cloſe theſe Reflections upon the Lan- 

Ein l " guaye 
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guage of Paradiſe Loſt, with obſerving that Mi- 


Jon has copied after Homer, rather than Virgil, in 
the length of his Periods, the Copiouſneſs of his 
Phraſes, and the running of his Verſes into one 
another. | 


: Ns. 286. Menday, January 28. 


Nomina Honeſta Prætenduntur vitiit. Tacit. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, York, Jan. 18, 1712. 
Ac I Pretend not to inform a Gentleman of ſo 
c 


juſt a Taſte whenever he pleaſes to uſe it; 


but it may not be amiſs to inform your Reader 
that thete is a falſe Delicacy as well as a true 

one. True Delicacy, as I take it, confiſts in Ex- 
W* aQneſs of Judgment and Dignity of Sentiment, 
or if you will, Purity of Affection, as this is 
©. oppoſed to Corruption and Groſſneſs. There 


* are Pedants in Breeding as well as in Learning. 
„The Eye that cannot bear the Light is not de- 
* licate but fore. A good Conſtitution appears 
in the Soundneſs and V igour of the Parts, not 
in the Squeamiſhneſs of the Stomach : And a 
" falſe Delicacy is AﬀeQation, not Politeneſs. 
„ Wbat then can be the Standard of Delicacy but 
Truth and Virtue? Virtue, which, as the Satytiſt 
long ſince obſerved, is real Honour; wheteas the 
other Diſtinctions among Mankind are meerly 

titular, Judging by that Rule, in my Opinion, and 


in that of many of your virtuous Female Rea- 


i ders, you are ſo far from deſerving Mr. Courtiy's 
Accuſation, that you ſeem too gentle, and to 
, allowtoo many Excuſes for an enormous Crime, 
; which is the Reproach of the Age, and is in all 
{ Its Branches and Degrees expreſly forbidden by 
; that Religion we pretend to profeſs; and whoſe 
Laws, in a Nation that calls it ſelf Chriltian; 
2 5 one 


one would think ſhould take Place of thoſe 
Rules which Men of corrupt Minds, and thoſe 
of weak Underſtandings follow. I know not 
* any thing more pernicious to good Manner, 
than the giving fair Names to foul Actions; for 
© this confounds Vice and Virtue, and takes of 
© that natutal Horror we have to Evil. An in- 
© nocent Creature who would (tart at the Name 
* of Strumpet, may think it pretty to be called 
* Miſtreſs, eſpecially if her Seducer has taken 
care to inform her that a Union of Hearts i; 
© the principal Matter in the Sight of Heaven, and 
that the Bufineſs at Church is a meer Idle Ceremo- 
ny, who knows not that the Difference between 
© obſcene and modeſt Words expreſſing the ſame 
Adion, conſiſts only in the acceſſary Idea, for 
there is nothing immodeſt in Letters and Sylls 
* bles. Fornication and Adultery are modelt 
Words, becauſe they expreſs an evil AQion 2 
criminal, and ſo as to excite Horror and Aver- 
* fion : Whereas Words repreſenting the Plea- 
* ſure rather than the Sin, are for this Reaſon in- 
* decent and diſhoneſt, Your Papers would be 
* chargeable with ſomething worſe than Indelfca- 
© cy, they would be Immoral, did you treat the 
© deteſtable Sins of Uncleanneſ in the ſame Man- 
ner as you rally an impertinent Self-love and an 
© artful Glance; as thoſe Laws would be very 
©-unjuſt, that ſhould chaſtiſe Murther and Petty 
_ © Larceny with the ſame Puniſhment. Even 
- Delicacy requires that the Pity ſhewn to di- 
© ſtreſſed indigent Wickedneſs, firſt betrayed in- 
© to, and then expelled the Harbours of the Bro- 
© thel, ſhould be changed to Deteſtation, when 
© we conlider pampered Vice in the Habitations of 
© the Wealthy. The moſt free Perſon of Quality, 
in Mr. Coxrely's Phraſe, that is to ſpeak proper- 
* ly, a Woman of Figure who has forgot her 
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© pi-th and Breeding, diſhonoured her Relations 
1 — herſelf, . her Virtue and Reputa- 
tion, together with the natural Modeſty of her 
Sex, and riſqued her very Soul, is ſo far from 
© Jeſerving to be treated with no worſe Charact- 
er than that of a kind Woman, (which is doubt- 
e leſs Mr. Comurtly's Meaning if he has any) that 
© one can ſcarce be too ſevere on her, in as much 
« as ſhe Sins againſt greater Reſtraints, is leſs ex- 
4 poſed, and liable to fewer Temptations, than 
© Beauty in Poverty and Diſtreſs. It is hoped 
© therefore, Sir, that you will not lay afide your 


— generous Defign of expoſing that monſtrous 
n Wickedneſs of the Town, whereby a multitude 
meet Innocents are ſacrificed in a more barbarous 


Manner than thoſe who were offered to Moloch. 
© The Unchaſte are provoked to fee their Vice 
© expoſed, and the Chaſte cannot rake into ſuch 
Filth without danger of Defilement ; but a meer 
'« SpEGTAT OR may look into the Bottom, and 
come off without pattaking in the Guilt. The 
doing ſo will convince us 2 purſue publick 
Good, and not merely your own Advantage: 
But if your Zeal flackens, how can one help 
thinking that Mr. Cogr:/y's Letter is but a Feint 
* to get off from a Subject, in which either your 
© own, or the private and baſe Ends of others to 
whom you are partial, or thofe of whom 
© you ae afraid, would not endure a Reforms- 
mation f 25 


I am, Sir, your bumble Servant and Admirer, 
ſo long as you tread in the Paths of Truth, 
Virtue and Flonour. | 


Me. 


1 
TT—__ — —_—  — —— —— — — — — — — — 
1 


_ © Sentiments, yet there is one in which we ares Ml 


"* ny more fine things, tho* without any Effet: 
Na 
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1 Trin. Col. Cantab. Jau. 12, 1711-1, 


IT is my Fortune to have a Chamber-Felloy, ſ 
1 with whom, tho? I agree very well in may 


© contrary as Light and Darkneſs. We are bod 
© in Love; his Miſtreſs is a lovely Fair, and mine 
© a lovely Brown. Now as the Praiſe of out 
© Miſtreſs's Beauty employs much of our Tine Wt 
© we have frequent Quarrels in entering upon thu Wl 
Subject, while each ſays all he can to defend 
© his Choice. For my own Part, I have racket 
© my Fancy to the utmoſt ; and ſometimes, with 
© the greateſt Warmth of Imagination, have toll 
© him, that Night was made before Day, and m+ 


» laſt Night I could not forbear ſaying, with WM 
more Heat than Judgment, that the Devil ought WW 
© to be painted white. Now my Deſire is, dir, Wl 
© that you would be pleaſed to give us in Black Ni 
© and White your Opinion in the Matter of Di- 
pute between us; which will either furniſh me 
with freſh and prevailing Arguments to main- 
© tain my own Taſte, or make me with teſs Re. 
« pining allow that of my Chamber-Fellow. | 
« know very well that I have Jack Cleveland. and 
© Bond's Horace on my Side; but then he has ſuch 
a Band of Rhymers and Romance- Writers, with 
which he oppoſes me, and is ſo continually 
« chiming to the Tune of golden Treſſes, yellow 
Locks, Milk, Marble, Ivory, Silver, Swans, 
Snow, Dazies, Doves, and the Lord knows 
« what; which he is always ſounding. with ſo 
< much Vehemence in my Ears, that he often puts 
< meintoa brown Study how to anſwer him; and 
I find that I'm in a fair Way to be quite col 

i « founded Pe. 
= ; . 
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W founded, without your timely Aſſiſtance afford- 
eto, 


2 
2 
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end J Look upon it as a peculiar Happineſs, that 
rei were | to chuſe of what 3 I would be, 
ith end under what Government I would live, I 
ol {ſhould moſt certainly give the Preference to that 


orm of Religion and Government which is e- 
ablimed in my own Country. In this Point I 
Wink I am determined by Reaſon and Conviction; 


pht put if I ſhall be told that I am acted by Prejudice, 

i, cam ſure it is an honeſt Prejudice, it is a Preju- 
ack Mice that ariſes from the Love of my Country, 
Jif- Wand therefore ſuch an one as I will always indulge. 


I have in ſeveral Papers endeavoured to expreſs 
y Duty and Eſteem for the Church of England, 


Re- Wand Deſign this as an Eſſay upon the Civil Part 
If our Conſtitution, having often entertained'my 
and elf with Reflections on this Subject, which I have 
uch not met with in other Writers. | 

vith WS TAT Form of Government appears to me 
ally the moſt reaſonable, which is moſt conformable 


0 the Equality that we find in human Nature, 


ans, provided it be confiſtent with publick Peace and 
s | ranquillity. This is what may properly be called 
; ſo Liberty, which exempts one Man from SubjeQi- 
Puts on to another, ſo far as the Order and Oecono- 
and my of Government will permit. 

on- LI BERT ſhould reach every individual of a 
ded People, as they all ſhare one common Nature; 


Vol. IV. | h Þ it 
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if it only ſpreads among particular Branches, there 
had better be none at all, fince ſuch a Libery 
only aggravates the Misfortune of thoſe who ate 
deprived of it, by 1 them a diſagrees. 
ble Subject of Compariſon. . 

T, 1s Liberty is beſt preſerved, where the Le: 
giſlative Power is lodged. in ſeveral. Perſons, e-. 
tpecially if thoſe Perſons are of different Ranks 
and Intereſts; for where they are of the ſame Rank, 
and conſequently have an Intereſt to manage pe- 
culiar to that Rank, it differs but little from a De- 
ſpotical Goyernment in a ſingle Perſon. But te 
greateſt Security a People can have for their Li- 

erty, is when the Legiſlative Power is in the Hands 
of Perſons ſo happily diſtinguiſh'd, that by provid- 
ing forthe particular Intereſt of their ſeveral Ranks, 
they are providing for the whole Body of the Peo- 
ple; or in other Words, when there is no Part of 
the People that has not a common Intereſt with 
at leaſt one Part of the Legiſlators. 

It there be but one Body of Legiſlators, it is 
no better than a Tyranny; if there are only two, 
there will want a caſting Voice, and one of them 
mult at length be ſwallowed up by Diſputes and 
Contentions that. will neceſlarily ariſe between 
them. Four would have the ſame Iuconvenience 
as two, and a greater Number would cauſe too 
much Confuſion. I could never read a Paſſage in 
Polybius, and another in Cicero to this Purpoſe, 
without a ſecret Pleaſure in applying it to the Eu- 
tiſþ. Conſtitution, which it ſuits much better 
than the Roman. Both theſe great Authors give 
the Pre-eminence to a mixt Government conlili- 
ing of three Branches, the Regal, the Noble, and 
the Popular. They had doubtleſs in their Thoughts 
the Conſtitution of the Romas Common-wealth, 
in which the Conſul tepreſented the King, the Se- 
nate the Nobles, and the Tribunes the ef 
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This Divifion of the three Powers in the Roman 
Conſtitution was by no means ſo diſtin& and na- 
tuͤral, as it is in the Eng Form of Government. 

Among ſeveral Objections that might be made 
to it, 1 think the Chief are thoſe that affect the 
| Conſular Power, which had only the Ornaments 
without the Force of the Regal Authority. Their 
= Number had not a caſting Voice in it; for which 
# Reaſon, if one did not chance to be employed A- 
& broad, while the other ſat at Home, the Publick 
& Buſineſs was ſometimes at a Stand, while the Con- 


, 4 ſuls pulled two different Ways in it. Beſides, I 


do not find that the Conſuls had ever a Negative 
Voice in the paſſing of a Law, or Decree of Se- 
| nate, ſo that indeed they were rather the chief Bo- 
dy of the Nobility, or the firſt Miniſters of State, 
| than a diſtin& Branch of the Sovereignty, in which 
none can be looked upon as a Part, who are not a 
Part of the Legiſlature. Had the Conſuls been 
| inveſted with the Regal Authority to as great a 
Degree as our Monarchs, there would never have 
been any Occaſions for a Dictatorſhip, which had 
in it the Power of all the three Orders, and ended 

in the Subverſion of the whole Conſtitution. 
SUCH an Hiſtory as that of Suetonius, which 
gives us a Succeſſion of abſolute Princes, is to 
me an unanſwerable Argument againſt Deſpotick 
Power, Where the Prince is a Man of Wiſdom 
and Virtue, it is indeed happy for his People that 
he is Abſolute; but ſince in the common Run of 
Mankind, for one that is Wiſe and Good you 
find ten of a contrary Character, it is very dange- 
Tous for a Nation to ſtand to its Chance, or to 
have its publick Happineſs 'or Miſery to depend 
on the Virtues and Vices of a fingle Perſon. Look 
into the Hiſtorian I have mentioned, or into any 
Series of abſolute- Princes, how many Tyrant; 
muſt you read through, before you come at an 
F 2 Empe- 


—— IS 
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Emperor that is ſupportable. But this is not al! 
an honeſt private Man often grows cruel ang ky 
bandoned, when converted into an abſolute 
Prince. Give a Man Power of doing what he 
pleaſes with Impunity, you extinguiſh his Fear, 
and conſequently overturn in him one of the great 
Pillars of Morality. This too we find confirmed 
by Matter of Fact. How many hopeful Heitz 
apparent to great Empires, when in the Poſſef- 
on of them have become ſuch Monſters of Ly 
and Cruelty as are a Reproach :o Human Na. 
ture? 


Sone tell us we ought to make our Govern. 
ment on Earth like that in Heaven, which, ſay they, | 
Is altogether Monarchical and Unlimited. Wy iſ 
Man like his Creator in Goodneſs and Juſtice, | 
mould be for following this great Model; but 


Where Goodneſs and Juſtice are not eſſential to 
the Ruler, I would by no means put my ſelf in- 
to his Hands to be diſpoſed of according to his pa- 
ticular Will and Pleaſure. 

IT is odd to conſider the ConneQion between 
Deſpotic Government and Barbarity, and how the 
making of onePerſon more than Man, makes the 
reſt leſs. Above nine Parts of the World in ten 
are in the loweſt State of Slavery, and conſequent- 
ly ſunk into the moſt groſs and brutal Ignorance. 


European Slavery is indeed a State of Liberty, if 


compared with that which prevails in the other 
three Diviſions of the World; and therefore it is 
no Wonder that thoſe who grovel under it have 
many Tracks of Light among them, of which 


the others are wholly deſtitute. 


RickEs and Plenty are the natural Fruits of 
Liberty, and where theſe abound, Learning and 
all the Liberal Arts will immediately lift up their 
Heads and flouriſh. As a Man muſt have no ſſa- 


viſh Fears and Apprehenſions hanging wpon 


—. 
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Mind, who will indulge the Flights of Fancy or 
E Speculation, and puſh his Reſearches: into all the 
adſtruſe Corners of Truth, ſo it is neceflary for 
te bim to have about him a Competency of all the 
Conveniencies of Life. 

T firſt thing every one looks after, is to provide 
himſelf with Neceſlaries. This Point will engroſs 
our Thoughts *cill it be ſatisfied, If this is taken 
|. cate of to our Hands, we look out for Pleaſures 
vt and Amuſements ;- and among a great number ot 
J. idle People, there will be many whole Pleaſures 
will lie in Reading and Contemplation. Theſe 
are the two om Sources of Knowledge, and as 


e, Men grow iſe they naturally love to commu- 
72; nicate their Diſcoveries; and others ſeeing the 
„1 Happineſs of ſuch a Learned Life, and improving 
dau Þy their Converſation, emulate, imitate, and ſurpaſs 


one another, *till a Nation is filled with Races of 
& Wiſe and Under ſtandin Perſons. Eaſe and Plen- 
ty are therefore the great Cheriſhers of Knowledge; 
and as moſt of the Deſpotic Governments of the 
World have neither of them, they are naturally o- 
C ver-run with Ignorance and Barbarity. In Europe, 
indeed, notwithſtanding ſeveral of its Princes ace 
abſolute, there are Men famous for Knowledge 


ent- and Learning, but the Reaſon is becauſe the:Sut- 
nce. jects are many of them rich and wealthy; the 
, if Prince not thinking fit to exert himſelf in his full 


Tyranny like the Princes of the Eaſtern Nations, 
leſt his Subjects ſhould be invited to new-mould 
their Conſtitution, having ſo many Proſpects of 
Liberty within their View. But in all Deſpotic 
Governments, tho? a particular Prince may favour 
Ans and Letters, there is a natural Degeneracy 
of Mankind, as you may obſerve from Augaſtuss 
Reign, how the Romans loſt themſelves by De- 
grees till they fell to an Equality with the moſt 
barbarous Nations that ſurrounded them. Look 
| 3 upon 


9 « 
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upon Greece under its free States, and you would 
think its Inhabitants lived in different Climate, 
and under different Heavens, from thoſe at pre. 
ſent; ſo different are the Genius's which arefor- 
med under Taxrkifþ Slavery, and Grecian Liber- 


915 ESIDES Poverty and Want, there are other 
Reaſons that debaſe the Minds of Men, who lire 
under Slavery, — look on this as the prin- 
cipal. This natural Tendency of Deſpotic power 
to Ignorance and Barbarity, tho? not inſiſted up- 
on by others, is, I think, an unanſwerable Ar. 


gument againſt that Form of Government, « i | 
ſhews how repugnant it is to the Good of Man. 
kind and the Perfection of human Nature, which 


ought to be the g 


reat Ends of all Civil _ 4 


ons. | ; 
Ne 288. on Wedneſday, January 30. : 
—— Pavor eſt utrique moleſtus. Hor, 


Mr. SyECTATOR, 


F W H E N you ſpoke of the Jilts and Coquet! 

* VY.. yeuthen promifed to be very impartid, 
and not to ſpare even your own, Sex; ſhould 
any of their ſeetet or open Faults come undet 
your Cognizance;- which has given me Encor- 
* rageinent to deſctibe'a cettain Species of Mar- 
* kind under the Denomination. of Male Jik:. 
* They are Gentlemen who do notdefign to ma- 


ty, yet, that they may appear to have ſome Senle 


* of Gallantry, think they muſt pay their Devo! 

to one particular Fair; in order to which the) 

* ſingle out from amongſt the Herd of Females 

her to whom they deſign to make their fruitlel 

* Addreſſes. This done, they firſt take every Of- 

© portunity of being in her Company, and = 
| ne 
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never fail upon all Occaſions to be particular 
Cc to her, laying themſelves at her Feet, proteltin 


Sc the Reality of their Paſſion with a thouſan 


+ Oaths, ſolliciting a Return, and ſaying as ma- 


ny fine Things as their Stock of Wit will al- 
Tc low; and if they are not deficient that way, ge- 
( nerally ſpeak ſo as to admit of a double Inter- 
8 © pretation; which the credulous Fair is too apt 
io turn to her own Advantage, ſince it frequent- 
j happens to be a raw, innocent, young Crea- 
i © ture, who thinks all the World as ſincere as 


JW 


WE © herſelf; and ſo her unwary Heart becomes an 
I © caſy Prey to thoſe deceitful Monſters, who no 
ſooner perceive it, but immediately they grow 
cool, and ſhun her whom they before ſeem'd 
ſo much to admire, and proceed to act the ſame 

common- place Villany towards another. A 
Coxcomb fluſhed with many of theſe infamous 
= © Vidories ſhall ſay he is ſorry for the poor Fools, 
ptoteſt and vow he never thought of Matrimo- 


np, and wonder talking civilly can be ſo ſtrange- 
8 © ly miſinterpreted. Now, Mr. SPECTATOR, 


you that are a profeſſed Friend to Love, will, 


* I hope,” obſerve upon thoſe who abuſe that no- 
* ble Paſſion, and raiſe it in innocent Minds by 


| * a deceitful Affectation of it, after which they 


* deſert the Enamoured, Pray beſtow a little of 


{ * your Counſel to thoſe fond believing Females 

| © who already have or are in Danger of broken 

Hearts; in which you will oblige a great Part 
of this Town, but in a particular Manner, 


SIR, i 
Dar (yet Heart-whole) Admirer, 
and devoted humble Servant, - 


4 M E- 
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ME LAILNIA'“s Complaint is occaſioned Wl 
ſo general a Folly, that it is wonderful one cod 
ſo long overlook it. But this falſe Gallantxy pro. Wi 
ceeds from an Impotence of Mind, which make; WK. 
thoſe who are guilty of it incapable of purſuine Nat 
what they themſelves approve. Many a Man 
wiſhes a Woman his Wife whom he dare not 
take for ſuch. Tho' no one has Power over hs 
Inclinations or Fortunes, he is a Slave to com. 
mon Fame. For this Reaſon I think Melaini, 
gives them too ſoft a Name in that of Male Co- 
quets. I know not why Irreſolution of Mind 
ſhould not be more contemptible than Impotence 
of Body; and theſe frivolous Admirers would be 
but tenderly uſed, in being only included in the] 
fame Term with the Inſufficient another Way, 
They whom my Correſpondent calls Male Co- 
quets, ſhall hereafter be called Friblers. A Frib- 
ler is one who profeſſes Rapture and Admiration 
for the Woman to whom he addreſſes, and dreads 
nothing ſo much as her Conſent. His Heart can 
flutter by the Force of Imagination, but cannot 
fix from the Force of Judgment. It is not un- 
common for the Parents of young Women of 
moderate Fortune to wink at the Addreſſes of 
Friblers, and expoſe their Children to the ambi- 

ous Behaviour which Melainia complains of, 
till by the Fondneſs to one they are to loſe, the) 
become incapable of Love towards others, and 
by Conſequence 1a their future Marriage lead: 
joyleſs or a miſerable Life. As therefore I ſhall 
in the Speculations which regard Love, be as ſe- 
vere as I ought on Jilts and libertine Women, ſo 
will I be as little merciful to inſignificant and 
miſchievous Men. In order to this, all Viſitants 
who frequent Families wherein there are young 
Females, are forthwith required to declare them- 
ſelves, or abſent from Places where their 3 

enc 
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ence baniſhes ſuch as would pals their Time more 
Jo the Advantage of thoſe whom they viſit. It is 
Matter of too great Moment to be dallied with; 
and [| ſhall expect from all my young People a 
Wcatisfatory Account of Appearances. Srrephon 
Aan has from the Publication hereof ſeven Days to 


not explain the Riddle he preſented to Eudamia; and 
his EC }loris an Hour after this comes to her Hand, to 
om. declare whether ſhe will have Philotas, whom a 
ns Woman of no leſs Merit than her ſelf, and of 


pperiour Fortune, languiſhes to call her own. 


x To the SPECTATOR. 
BS SIR, 


3 8 ſo many Dealers turn Authors, and 
* write quaint Advertiſements in Praiſe of 
their Wares, one, who from an Author turned 
Dealer, may be allowed for the Advancement 

of Trade to turn Author again. I will not how- 
ever {et up like ſome of 'em, for ſelling chea- 
per than the moſt able honeſt Tradeſmen can; 
nor do I ſend this to be better known for Choice 
and Cheapneſs of China and Japan-Wares, Tea, 
Fans, Muſlins, Pictures, Arrack, and other In- 
dian Goods. Placed as I am in Leaden ball- 
ftreet near the [ndia-Compayxy, and the Centre 
of that Trade, Thanks to my fair Cuſtomers, 
my Ware-houſe is graced as well as the Benefit 
Days of my Plays and Operas; and the foreign 

Goods I ſell ſeem no leis acceptable than the 
. foreign Books [ tranſlated, Rabelais and Don 
I Quixote : This the Criticks allow me, and 
, While they like my Wares they may diſpraiſe 
{Wy Writing. But as 'tis not fo well known 

PR OM yet 
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yet that 1 frequently croſs the Seas of late, ai 
«© ſpeaking Datch and French, beſides other La 
« guages, I have the Conveniency of buying an 
importing rich Brocades, Dutch Atlaſſes, wit 
Gold and Silver or without, and other foreign 
© Silks of the neweſt Modes and beſt F abricks, 
* fine Flanders Lace, Linnens and Pictures at th 
© beſt Hand. This my new Way of Trade! hae 

« fallen into I cannot better -publiſh than by u 
Application to yon. My Wares are fit on {MF © 
for ſuch as your Readers; and I would beg 
you to print this Addreſs in your Paper, tha i 
© thoſe whoſe Minds you adorn may take the C. 

© naments for their Perſons and Houſes from m. 

© This, Sir, if I may preſume to beg it, will Wi 

the greater Favour, as I have lately receivet por 
© rich Silks and fine Lace to a conſiderable V+ Mind 
© lue, which will be ſold cheap for a quick Re. Nuſt 
turn, and as I have alſo a large Stock of oth ior | 
© Goods. Indian Silks were formerly a great ha 
© Branch of our Trade; and fince we mult fd P: 
«© fell em, we muſt ſeek Amends by dealing nd 
+ others. This 1 hope will plead for one who on 
would leſſen the Number of Teazers of tber 
« Muſes, and who, ſuiting his Spirit to his CH. nt 
© cumſtances, humbles the Poet to exalt the Cine 
© tizen. Like a true Tradeſman I hardly eve ro 
look into any Books but thoſe of Accompi an 
* To ſay the Truth, I cannot, I think, give zou 
© a better Idea of my being a downright Man o o 
* Traffick, than by acknowledging I oftner reatiſea! 
© the Advertiſements, than the Matter of eve le⸗ 
© your Paper. I am under a very great Tempi ne 
© tion to take this Opportunity of admoniſhingo ers 
© ther Writers to follow my Example, and tro: 
© ble the Town no more; but as it is my pte ter 


« ſent Buſineſs to encteaſe the Number of * off 
. _ 
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ers rather than Sellers, L haſten to tell you that 


= 8 1 am, 

and I . 1 R, 

2 1 Nur moſt humble 

55 and moſt obediens Servant, 
the Peter Motteux · 

1ve WW PTY | 
oth Ne 289. Thurſday, January 31. 

0 N Vite ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inc hoare * 

0: vos 

mr TON taking my Seat in a Coffee-houſe I 

1 often draw the Eyes of the whole Room 

rel pon me, when in the hotteſt Seaſons, of News, 

Vr nd at a Time that perhaps the Datch Mail is 

Re: uſt come in, they hear me ask the Coffee- man 
other or his laſt Week's Bill of Mortality; I find that 

oreat have been ſometimes taken on this occaſion for 

t not Pariſh Sexton, ſometimes for an Undertaker, 

1” in nd ſometimes for a Doctor of Phyſick. In this, 

Wo owever, I am guided by the Spirit of a Philoſo- 


her, as I take occaſion from hence to reflect up- 
n the regular Encreaſe and Diminution of Man- 


e C ind, and conſider the ſeveral various Ways 
ever brough which we pals. from Life to Eternity. 
mpts am very well pleaſed with theſe Weekly Ad- 
: ol WMonitions, that bring into my Mind ſach Thoughts 
an of Ws ought to be the daily Entertainment of every 
real eaſonable Creature; aud can conſider, with 
 cvel leaſure to my ſelf, by which of thoſe Deliver- 
mptt nces, or, as we commonly call them, Diſtem- 
ingo· ers, I may poſſibly make my Eſcape. qut of this 
trob· ¶ orld of Sorrows, into that Condition of Ex- 
y pre- tence, wherein I hope to be happier than it is 
＋ ollible for me at preſent to conceive, B 

el, | UT 
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Bu T this is not all the uſe I make of the aboye. 4. 
mentioned Weekly Paper. A Bill of Mortalityi New 
in my opinion an unanſwerable Argument for ; 5 
Providence. How can we, without ſuppoſing our an- 
ſelves under the conſtant Care ofa Supreme Being, ver 
give any poſſible Account for that nice Propo {Wing 
tion which we find in every great City, between bac 
the Deaths and Births of its Inhabitants, and be. J 
tween the number of Males, and that of Female, Wwh 
who are brought into the World? What elſe coud Ac 
adjuſt in ſo exact a manner the Recruits of ever em 
Nation to its Loſſes, and divide theſe new Sus ere 
plies of People into ſuch equal Bodies of bo Pa 
Sexes? Chance could never hold the Ballance with {Min 
ſo ſteady a Hand. Were we not counted out by a be 
intelligent Superviſor, we ſhould ſometimes be MWiſſta: 
overcharged with Multitudes, and at others waſle ib! 
away into a Deſart: We ſhould be ſometimes 2 Bat 
populns virorum, as Florus elegantly expreſſes it, not 
a Generation of Males, and at others a Species of but 
Women. We may extend this Conſideration to {Wwe 
every Species of living Creatures, and conſider the ihe 
whole Animal World as an huge Army madeup tim 
of an innumerable Corps, if I may uſe that Term, me 
whoſe Quota's have been kept entire near fire te 
thouſand Years, in ſo wonderful a manner, that race 
there is not probably a fingle Species loſt during this ing 
long Tract of Time. Could we have general cer 
Bills of Mortality of every kind of Animal, o .! 
particular ones of every Species in each Conti- en 
nent and Iſland, I could almoſt fay in every Woot, 
Marſh or Mountain, what aſtoniſhing Inſtance 
would they be of that Providence which watches as 
over all its Wotks? A * 
I have heard of a great Man in the Romiſh Church, s 
who, upon reading thoſe Words in the firſt Chip; eu 
tet of Genefis, And all the Days that Adam lfuek 
were nine bandred and thirty Years, and he * ) this 
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and all the Days of Seth were nine hundred and 
twelve Tears, and be died; and all the Days of Me- 
sthuſalah were nine hundred and ſixty nine Years, 
and be died; immediately ſhut himſelf up in a Con- 


Our 

ing, vent, and retired from the World, as not think- 
por» Ming any thing in this Life worth purſuing, which 
een bad not regard to another. | 

be. TRE Truth of it is, there is nothing in Hiſtor 
ales, which is ſo improving to the Reader, as thoſe 
ould Accounts which we meet with of the Deaths of 


eminent Perſons, and of their Behaviour in that 
Wdrcadful Seaſon, I may alſo add, that there are no 
Parts in Hiſtory which affect and pleaſe the Reader 


with in ſo ſenſible a Manner. The Reaſon I take to 
yan Wbe this, becauſe there is no other ſingle Circum- 
s be ſtance in the Story of any Perſon, which can poſ- 


Wiibly be the Caſe of every one who reads it, A 
Battle or a Triumph are ConjunQures in which 
not one Man in a Million is likely to be engaged ; 


s of but when we ſee a Perſon at the point of Death, 
n to ve cannot forbear being attentive to every thing 
r the be ſays or does, becauſe we are ſure, that ſome 
e up time or other we ſhall our ſelves be in the ſame 
erm, melancholy Circumſtances. The General, the 
fue Stateſman, or the Philoſopher, are perhaps Cha- 


racters which we may never act in; but the dy- 
ing man is one whom, ſoouer or later, we ſhall 
certainly reſemble. 

| IT is perhaps for the ſame kind of Reaſon that 
lew Books, written in 3 have been ſo much 
peruſed as DoQorSherlock's Diſcourſe upon Death; 
though at the ſame time I muſt own, that he who 
bas not peruſed this Excellent Piece, has not per- 
haps read one of the ſtrongeſt Perſuaſives to a Re- 


arch — Life that was ever written in any Lan- 
i zuage. | 

wal | a Conſideration, with which I ſhall cloſe 
_ this Eſſay upon Death, is one of the moſt ancient 


Vor. IV. and 


o Nþ 


and moſt beaten Morals that has been recom. 
mended to Mankind. But its being ſo very com. 
mon, and ſo univerſally received, though it takes 
away from it the Grace of Novelty, adds very muck 
to the Weight of it, as it ſhews that it falls in with 
the general Senſe of Mankind. In ſhort, I would 
bave every one conſider, that he is in this Life 
nothing more than a Paſlenger, and that he is not 
to ſet up his Reſt here, but to keep an attentive be 
Eye upon that State of Being to which he ap. 
proaches every Moment, and which will be for e. v 
ver fixed and permanent. This fingleConfiderai. the 
on would be ſufficient to extinguiſh the Bitterneß i 
of Hatred, the Thirſt of Avarice, and the Cruel. KF i 
ty of Ambition. © $ 
I am very much pleaſed with the Paſſage f 
Antiphanes, a very ancient Poet, who lived near the 
an hundred Years before Socrates, which repreſents MW the 
the Life of Man under this View, as | have bete co 
tranſlated it Word for Word. Be vot grieve, Wi 
ſays he, above meaſure for thy deceaſed Friend. g 
They are nos Dead, but have only finiſhed that Jour. 
72 which it 15 neceſſary for every one of us to take: Ho 
e our ſelves muſt go to that great Place of Rech- H. 
tion in which they are all of them aſſembled, and mn laſt 
this general 8 of Mankind, live together i 
in another State of Being. = Un 
I think I have, in a former Paper, taken notice WW #24 
of thoſe beautiful Metaphors in Scripture, where Wi 
Life is termed a Pilgrimage, and thoſe who paſs (WF 50% 
through it are called Strangers and Sojourners up- 
on Earth. I ſhall conclude this with a Story, which 
I have ſomewhere read in the Travels of Sir Joi» WR © C 
Chardin ; that Gentleman, after having told us, 
that the Inns which receive the Caravans in Per- 
Aa, and the Eaſtern Countries, are called by the 
Name of Caravanſariet, gives us a Relation to 
the following Purpoſe. k 
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A Derviſe, travelling through Tarzary, being 


arrived at the Town of Balk, went into the King's 
palace by a Miſtake, as thinking it to be a pub- 
lick Inn or Caravanſary. Having looked about 
him for ſome time he entered into a long Gallery, 
EZ where he laid down his Wallet, and ſpread his 
Carpet, in order to repoſe himſelf upon it after the 
Manner of the Eaſtern Nations. He had not 
been long in this Poſture before he was diſcover- 
ed by ſome of the Guards, who asked him what 
vas his Buſineſs in that Place? The Derviſe told 
them he intended to take up his Night's Lodging 
in that Caravanſary. The Guards let him know, 
uel- in a very angry Manner, that the Houſe be was 
in was not a Caravanſary, but the King's Palace. 
lt happened that the King himſelf paſſed through 
the Gallery during this Debate, and ſmiling at 
= the Miſtake of the Derviſe, asked him how he 
could poſſibly be fo dull as not to diſtinguiſh a 
Palace from a Caravanſary ? Sir, ſays the Derviſe, 
give me leave to ask your Majeſty a Queſtion or 
two. Who were the Perſons that lodged in this 
Houſe when it was firſt Built? the King replied, 

His Anceſtors. And who, ſays the Derviſe, was the 
#4 /ait Perſon that lodged here? The King replied, 
His Father. And who is it, ſays the Derviſe, 
that lodges here at preſent ? the King told him 
that it was he himſelf. And who, ſays the Derviſe, 
will be bere after you? The King anſwered. The 
= joung Prince his Son. Ah Sir, ſaid the Derviſe, 
2 Houſe that changes its Inhabitants ſo often, 
and receives ſuch a perpetual Succeſſion of 

* Gueſts, is not a Palace but a Caravanſury. L 
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Ne 2go. Friday, February 1, 1 — 
Projicit ampullas & ſeſquipedalia verba. Hot. 4 — 
HE Players, who know I am very much L 

their Friend, take all Opportunities ub in 
expreſs a Gratitude to me for being ſo. They (ME la 
could not have a better Occaſion of obliging me, MT de 
than one which they lately took hold of. They er 
deſired my Friend WIL I. HONEYCOMB tu 
bring me to the Reading of a new Tragedy, it ; WE vi 


called The Diſtreſſed Mother. I muſt confeſs, o be 
Tome Days are paſled ſince I enjoyed that Enter- MW ot 
tainment, the Paſſions of the ſeveral Charade: te 
dwell ſtrongly upon my Imagination; and I con- w 
ome to the Age, that they are at laſt to ſe g 

ruth and Human Life repreſented in the Inci- W th 
dents which concern Heroes and Heroines. The | ct 
Stile of the Play is ſuch as becomes thoſe of the er 
firſt Education, and the Sentiments worthy tboſe l 
df the higheſt Figure. It was a moſt exquiſie Wy fe 
Pleaſure to me, to obſerve real Tears drop from WF tt 
the Eyes of thoſe who had long made it their fe 
Profeſſion to diſſemble Affliction; and the Play- ſe 
er, who read, frequently threw down the Book, BF tt 
till he had given Vent to the Humanity which roſe WF at 
in him at ſome irreſiſtible Touches of the imagi- fe 
ned Sorrow. We have ſeldom had any Female di 
Diſtreſs on the Stage, which did net upon cool WF tt 
Examination appear to flow from the Weakneſß JW v 
rather than the Misfortune of the Perſon repre- BR s 
ſented : But in this Tragedy you are not entertain. N 
ed with the ungoverned Paſſions of ſuch as arc WF ir 
enamoured of each other meerly as they are Men Bi - 


and Women, but their Regards are founded 0p 
on high Conceptions of each other's Virtue an 
Merit; and the Character which gives Name t 
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the Play, is one who has behaved herſelf with 
© heroick Virtue in the moſt important Circum- 
= fances of a Female Life, thoſe of a Wife, a Wi- 
dow, and a Mother. If there be thoſe whoſe 
Minds have been too attentive upon the Affairs of 
Life, to have any Notion of the Paſſion of Love 
in ſuch Extreams as are known only to particu- 
lar Tempers, yet in the above- mentioned Conſi- 
derations, the Sorrow of the Heroine will move 
even the Generality of Mankind. Domeſtick Vir- 
tues concern all the World, and there is no one li- 
ving who is not intereſted that Anaromac be ſhould 
be an imitable Character. The generous AﬀeQi- 
on to the Memory of her deceaſed Husband, that 
tender Care for her Son, which is ever heightned 

on- WE with the Conſideration of his Father, and theſe Re- 
gatds preſerved in ſpight of being tempted with 
the Poſſeſſion of the higheſt Greatneſs, are what 
cannot but be venerable even to ſuch an Audi- 
ence as at preſent frequents the Exgliſp Theatre. 
My Friend WILL. HONEYCOMB commended 
ſeveral tender Things that were ſaid, and told me 
they were very genteel; but whiſper'd me, that he 
feared the Piece was not buſie enough for the pre- 
ſent Taſte. To ſupply this, he recommended to 
the Players to be very careful in their Scenes, and 
& above all Things, that every Part ſhould be per- 
fectly new dreſſed. I was very glad to find they 
did not negle& my Friend's Admonition, becauſe 
& there are a great many in his Claſs of Criticiſm 
& who may be gained by it; but indeed the Truth 
,, that as to the Work it ſelf, it is every where 
Nature. The Perſons are of the higheſt Quality 
in Life, even that of Princes; but their Quality 
s not repreſented by the Poet, with Direction 
that Guards and Waiters ſhould follow them in 
every Scene, but their Grandeur appears in Great- 
ness of Sentiment, flowing from Minds worthy 
7 Q 3 their 
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their Condition. To make their Character try 
Great, this Author underſtands that it ſhould have 
its Foundation in ſuperior Thoughts and Mal. 
ims of Conduct. It is very certain, that many an 
honeſt Woman would make no Difficulty, tho 
ſhe had been the Wife of Hector, for the Sake of 
a Kingdom, to marry the Enemy of her Hus. 
band's Family and Country; and indeed who 
can deny but ſhe might be (till an honeſt Woman, 
but no Heroine ? That may be defenſible, nay lau- 
dable, in one Character, which would be in the 
higheſt Degree exceptionable in another. When 
Cato Uticenfis killed himſelf, Cortius a Roman dl 


ly 
— 


ordinary Quality and Character, did the ſame thing, 1 1 
upon which one ſaid, ſmiling, Cottius might hae 

© lived, tho? Cæſar has ſeized the Roman Liberty. . 
Cottius's Condition might have been the ſame, u WF, 7 
things at the upper End of the World paſs asthey WF : 
would. What is further very extraordinary inthis n 


Work, is, that the Perſons are all of them lau- 
dable, and their Misfortunes ariſe rather from 
unguarded Virtue than Propenſity to Vice. The 
Town has an Opportunity of doing it ſelf Juſtice 
in ſupporting the Repreſentations of Paſſion, Sor- 
row, Indignation, even Deſpair it ſelf, within the 
Rules of Decency, Honour, and good Breeding; 
and ſince there is no one can flatter himſelf his 
Life will be always fortunate, they may hereſee 
Sorrow as they would wiſh to bear it wheneve 
It arrives, 


Mr.SPECTATOR, 


C 1 Am appointed to aQ a Part in the new Tir 
* gedy, called The Diſtreſſed Mother : It is tbe 
celebrated Grief of Oreſtes which J am to pet- 
© ſonate; but I ſhall not act as I ought, for I ſhall 
« feel it too intimately to be able to utter it. | 
© was laſt Night repeating a Paragraph to * ey 

whic 
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| © hich I took to be an Expreſſion of Rage, and 
jn the middle of the Sentence there was a Stroke 
„of Self-pity which quite unmanned me. Be 
| «© pleaſed, Sir, to print this Letter, that when I 
am oppreſſed in this Manner at ſuch an inter- 
„val, a certain Part of the Audience may not 
a think I am out; and I hope with this Allow- 


— 
of 
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ho H 6 ance to do it to Satisfaction. 

. | I am, SIX, 

th Your moſt humble Servant, 
- George Powell. 


= Mr. SPECTATOR, 


l 
1 
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7. HA ifaw a Gentleman with a very ſhort Face; 

let deſire to know whether it was you. Pray in- 

ve) form me as ſoon as you can, leſt I become the 

= moſt heroick Hecarrſa's Rival. 

on Your humble Servant to command, 

. | SOPHIA. 
ce | 

8. Dear Madam, 

\ the WS *© II is not me you are in love with, for I was 

0g; WW © = very ill and kept my Chamber all that Day. 

45 | Your moſt humble Servant, 

eve WT The SPECTATOR, 


4 N 91. Saturday, February 2 : 


Its — Uti plara nitexnt in carmine, non ego paucis | 

$the Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fades, — 
pe- Aut Humana parum cavit Natura Hor. 

hall Wil ] Have now conſidered Miltion's Paradiſe Loſt 

a 1 under thoſe four great Heads of the Fable, the 
ell 


Characters, the Sentiments, and the * 
An 
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and have ſhe wn that he excels, in general, und 
each of theſe Heads. I hope that I have made ſ. Mo 1 
veral Diſcoveries which may appear new, even I put. 
thoſe who are verſed in Critical Learning. Wen Mi 
I indeed to chuſe my Readers, by bolt Jude. 
ment I would ſtand or fall, they ſhould not MW. 
ſuch as are acquainted only with the French ani 
Tralian Criticks, but alſo with the Ancient an; Mtior 
Modern who have written in either of the lean. for 
ed Languages. Above all, I would have then ther 
well verſed in the Greek and Latin Poets, withou MW 
which a Man very often fancies that he underſtang Mn 
a Critick, when in reality he does not compre his 
hend his Meaning. 11 
IT is in Criticiſm, as in all other Sciences and 
Speculations; one who brings with him any in 
plicit Notions and Obſervations which he hs 
made in his reading of the Poets, will find bis 
own Reflections methodized and explained, aud 
rhaps ſeveral little Hints that had paſſed in his in 
ind, perfected and improved in the Works of 
a good Critick; whereas one who has not thel: 
previous Lights, is very often an utter Strangerto 
what he reads, and apt to put a wrong Interpre 
tation upon it. | 
No is it ſufficient, that a Man who ſets up 
for a Judge in Criticiſm, fhonld have peruſedthe 
Authors above-mentioned, unleſs he has allo 1 


clear and logical Head. Without this Talent he WW © 
is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidſt his 140 
own Blunders, miſtakes the Senſe of thoſe he dit 
would confute, or if he chances to think right, in: 
does not know how to convey his Thoughts to Wt Ae 
another with Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. Ariſtul, cif 
who was the beſt Critick, was alſo one of tit It. 
beſt Logicians that ever appeared in the World. = 


Mr. LOC K's Eſſay on Human Underſtand 
ing would be thought a very odd Book for _ 
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e 1 go make himſelf Maſter of, who would get a Re- 
ni putation by Critical Writings ; though at the ſame 
Ven Mime it is very certain, that an Author who has 
udpe not learned the Art of i 
t Words and Things, and of ranging his Thoughts, 
and and ſetting them in proper Lights, whatever No- 
an; tions he may have, will loſe himſelf in Confu- 
arr. fon and Obſcurity. I might further obſerve, that 


there is not a Greek or Latin Critick who has not 
ne wn, even in the Stile of his Criticiſms, that he 
was Maſter of all the Elegance and Delicacy of 
bis Native Tongue. 

Tux Truth of it is, there is nothing more ab- 
ſurd, than for a Man to ſet up for a Critic, with- 
im out a good Inſight into all the Parts of Learning; 
whereas many of thoſe who have endeavoured to 


| bis MEfignalize themſelves by Works of this Nature a- 
and mong our Exgl:;p Writers, are not only defective 
bn in the above-mentioned Particulars, but plainly 
s of diſcover, by the Phraſes which they make uſe of, and 


by their confuſed way of thinking, that they. are 
not acquainted wich the moſt common and ordi- 
nary Syſtems of Arts and Sciences. A few gene- 
ral Rules extracted out of the French Authors, 


up with a certain Cant of Words, has ſometimes 
I the ſet up an illiterate heavy Writer for a moſt judi- 
ſo : cious and formidable Critick. 

t he ONE great Mark, by which you may diſcover 
ba Critick who has neither Taſte nor Learning, is 
e he his, that he ſeldom ventures to praiſe any Paſſage 
abt, in an Author which has not been before received 
5 to and applauded by the Publick, and that his Criti- 
ol, eilm turns wholly upon little Faults and Errors. 
the This part of a Critick is ſo very eaſy to ſucceed 
dd. , that we find every ordinary Reader, upon the 
nd AS Publiſhing of anew Poem, has Wit and Ill- nature 


enough to turn ſeveral Paſſages of it into Ridicule, 
| and very often in the right Place. This Mr. _ 
1 
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den has very agreeably remarked in thoſe two c Wh 
lebrated Lines, 


Errors, like Straws, upon the Surface flow; 2 
TT He who would ſearch for 7 earls, muſt dive bebu 4 


A true Critick ought to dwell rather upon E. 
cellencies than ImperteQtions, to diſcover the car 
cealed Beauties of a Writer, and communicateto MW 
the World ſuch things as are worth their Obſer- 
vation. The moſt exquiſite Words and fine 
Strokes of an Author are thoſe which very often 
appear the moſt doubtful and .exceptionable, 0 
a Man who wants a Reliſh for police Learning; Wi 
and they are theſe, which a ſowre undiſtinguit- Wl 
| ing Critick generally attacks with the greateſt Vi. hen 


olence. Tully obſerves, that it is very eatie to Len 

brand or fix a Mark upon what he calls Verbun s,“ 

ardens, Or, as it may be rendered into EA 
] glowing bold Expreſſion, and to turn it into Rid. 
| cule by a cold ill-natured Criticiſm. A little Wi 
is equally capable of expoſing a Beauty, and of 
aggravating a Fault; and though ſuch a Treat We 
ment of an Author naturally produces Iudignat- 
on in the Mind of an underſtanding Reader, it has 
however its effect among the Generality of tho: 
whole Hands it falls into, the Rabble of Mankind 
being very apt to think that every thing which is 
laughed at with any mixture of Wit, is ridiculous 
in it ſelf. 

Sucn a Mirth as this is always unſeaſonable 
in a Critick, as it rather prejudices the Reader 
than convinces him, and is capable of making 4 
Beauty, as well as a Blemiſh, the Subject of De- 
riſion. A Man, who cannot write with Wit on 
a proper Subject, is dull and ſtupid, but one 
who ſhews it in an improper Place, is as imper- 
tinent and abſurd. Beſides, a Man who has tie 
Gift of Ridicule is apt to find Fault with any * 

( 
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lat gives him an Opportunity of exerting his be- 
B,vd Talent, and very often cenſutes a Paſlage, 


0 


20. 
o ce. 


de can be merry upon it. Such kinds of Plea- 
Hatry are very unfair and diſingenuous in Works 
f Criticiſm, in whieh the greateſt Maſters, both 
Ancient and Modern, have always appeared with 
ſerious and inſtructive Air. 

As | intend in my next Paper to ſhew the De- 
int Me &s in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, I thought fit to 
fin Mremiſe theſe few Particulars, to the end that the 
„% Reader may know I enter upon it, as on a very 
ing; MWograteful Work, and that I ſhall juſt point at the 
vie Imperfections, without endeavouring to enflame 
Vi. them with Ridicule. I muſt alſo obſerve with 


elow, 


Es- 
Col. 
eto 
blet- 


% Longinut, that the Productions of a greater Geni- 
un s, with many Lapſes and Inadvertencies, are in- 
h, « nitely preferable to the Works of an inferior kind 
lich. f Author, which are ſcrupulouſly exad and con- 
Wi bormable to all the Rules of correct Writing. 


I ſhall conclude my Paper with a Story out of 
Boccalini, which ſufficiently ſhews us the Opini- 
n that Judicious Author entertained of the ſort 
of Criticks I have been here mentioning. A f. = 
vous Critick, ſays he, having gathered together all 
he Faults of an eminent Poet, made a preſent of 
hem to Apollo, who received them very graci- 
a and teſolved to make the Author a ſuita- 
ple Return for the Trouble he had been at in col- 


| of 
eat- 
ati- 
has 
ole 
ind 
is 
ous 


ble ecting them. In order to this, he ſer before him 
der Sack of Wheat, as it had been juſt threſhed out 
g the Sheaf, He then bid him pick out the Chaff 
je. Jom among the Corn, and lay it aſide by it ſelf. 


Ade Critick applied himſelf to the Task with 
Feat Induſtry and Pleaſure, and after having made 
De due Separation, was preſented by Apollo with 
Wic Chaff for his Pains. : L 


on 
ne 
9s 
he 
ng 


at Monday, 


Hot becauſe there is any Fault in it, but becauſe 


2 — ep, 
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Ne 292. Monday, February 4. 


Illam, quicquid agit, quoquo Veſtigia fledtir 
. ns eee Sub n. 1.4 

S no one can be ſaid to enjoy Health, who 

only not ſick, without he feel within him. 
ſelf a lightſome and invigorating Principle, which 
will not ſuffer him to remain Idle, but (till ſpun 
him on to AQtion; ſo in the PraQice of even 
Virtue, there is ſome additional Grace required, 


to give a Claim of excelling in this or that par. 


cular Action. A Diamond may want poliſhing 
though the Value be ſtill intrinſically the ſame: 
and the ſame Good may be done with differen 
Degrees of Luſtre. No Man ſhould be content Wi 
ed with himſelf that he barely does well, but he 
ſhould perform every thing in the beſt and mot IM 
becoming Manner that he is able. 


TULLY«tells us, he wrote his Book of Cf. Neor 
cet, becauſe there is no Time of Life in which 


ſome correſpondent Duty might not be praQiſed; 
nor is there a Duty without a certain Decenc 
accompanying it, by which every Virtue 'tis join. 
ed to will ſeem to be doubled. Another may do the 
ſame thing, and yet the Action want that Ait ant 
Beauty which diſtinguiſn it from others; likethit 
inimitable Sun-ſhine Titian is ſaid to have diffuſe 
over his Landſchapes; which denotes them hi, 
and has been always unequalled by any other 
Perſon. | 
THERE is no one Action in which this Qui 
lity I am ſpeaking of will be more ſenſibly pet 
ceived, than in granting a Requeſt or doing 1 
Office of Kindneſs. Mummius, by his Way dt 


conſenting to a BenefaQion, ſhall make it loſe i 


Name; while Carus doubles the Kindneſs 1 


the Obligation: From the fitſt the deſited le. 
9 # quel 
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= WE cuelt drops indeed at laſt, but from ſo doubtful 

a Brow, that the Obliged has almoſt as much 
— EE Reaſon to reſent the Manner of beſtowing it, as 

Ito be thankful for the Favour it ſelf, Carus in- 
. 4 Wvites with a pleaſing Air, to give him an Oppor- 
Itunity of doing an Act of Humanity, meets the 
EPetition half Way, and conſents to a Requeſt 


hich with a Countenance which proclaims the Satiſ- 
dun faction of his Mind in aſſiſting the Diſtreſſed. 

ven TAE Decency then that is to be obſerved in 
res, Liderality, ſeems to conſiſt in its being performed 


vith ſuch Cheerfulneſs, as may expreſs the. God- 
Inke Pleaſure is to be met with in obliging one's 
Fellow. Creatures; that may ſhew good Nature 
Band Benevolence overflowed, and do not, as in 
ſome Men, run upon the Tilt, and taſte of the 
v1 mg of a grutching uncommunicative Diſ- 
Wpoſtion, - 

| SINCE I have intimated that the greateſt De- 
Fcorum is to be preſerved in the beſtowing our 
good Offices, I will illuſtrate it a little by an Ex- 


{ed Wample drawn from private Life, which carries 
ene with it ſuch a Profuſion of Liberality, that it can 
join. de exceeded by nothing but the Humanity and 
jo the good Nature which accompanies it. It is a Let- 


ter of Pliny's, which I ſhall here tranſlate, be- 
cauſe the Action will beſt appear in its firſt Dreſs 
pt Thought, without any foreign or ambitious 
Ornaments. e 


| PLINTt QUINTILIAN. 


Que HO? I am fully acquainted with the Con- 
per. . tentment. and juſt Moderation of your 
ng 1 Mind, and the Conformity the Education you 
a7 0 bave given your Daughter bears to your own 
fe it Character; yet fiace ſhe is ſuddenly to be mar- 
n tied to a Perſon of Diſtindtion, whoſe Figure 
d e in the World makes it neceſſary for her to be 
quel Vo I. IV. EE * at 
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at a more than ordinary Expence in Cloths 
and Equipage ſuitable to her Husband's Qual. 
ty; by which, tho? her intrinſick Worth beng 
augmented, yet will it receive both Ornament 
and Luſtre: And knowing your Eſtate to bex 
moderate as the Riches of your Mind are abun. 
© dant, I muſt challenge to my ſelf ſome Part q 
© the Burthen; and as a Parent of your Child, | 
© preſent her with Twelve hundred and fi 
* Crowns towards theſe Expences; which Sun 
© had been much larger, had I not feared th 
< Smallneſs of it would be the greateſt Induce 
© ment with you to accept of it. Farewel. 


Tubus ſhould a Benefaction be done with: 
good Grace, and ſhine in the ſtrongeſt Point 
of Light; it ſhould not only anſwer all the 
Hopes and Exigencies of the Receiver, but eve 
out-run his Wiſhes: Tis this happy Manner of 
Behaviour which adds new Charms to it, and 
ſoftens thoſe Gifts of Art and Nature, which o- 
therwiſe would be rather diſtaſteful than agreeable, 
Without it Valour would degenerate into Brute 
lity, Learning into Pedantry, and the genteelel 
Demeanour into Affectation. Even Religion! 
ſelf, unleſs Decency be the Handmaid which wait 
upon her, is apt to make People appear guiltyot 
Sourneſs and ill Humour : But this ſhews Vir 
tue in her firſt original Forms, adds a Comelineb 
to Religion, and gives its Profeſſors the jultel 
Title to the Beauty of Holineſs. A Man full 
inſtructed in this Art, may aſſume a thouſand 
Shapes, and pleaſe in all: He may do a thot- 
ſand Actions ſhall become none other but hin: 
ſelf; not that the Things themſelves are ditferen!, 
but the Manner of doing the. 

Ir you examine each Feature by it ſelf, Aglu. 
ra and Calliclea are equally handſome; * 


n % - © «- 5 


ce 
* 
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als nem in the Whole, and you cannot ſuffer the 
Compariſon : The one is full of numberleſs 
nameleſs Graces, the other of as many nameleſs 
aults. 

Tux Comelineſs of Perſon, and Decency of 
Behaviour, add infinite Weight to what is pro- 


nounced by any one. *T'is the Want of this that 
„often makes the Rebukes and Advice of old rigid 
= Perſons of no Effect, and leave a Diſpleaſure in 


the Minds of thoſe they are directed to: But 
Youth and Beauty, if accompanied with a grace- 
ful and becoming Severity, is of mighty Force to 
raiſe, even in the moſt Profligate, a Senſe of 
Shame. In Milton the Devil is never deſcribed 
Whamed but once, and that at the Rebuke of a 
Ppeauteous Angel. 


. $0 ſpake the Cherub, and his grave Rebnke, 
Severe in youthful Beauty, added Grace 


and Invincible : Aba ſp'd the Devi] flood, 

ch 0- And felt how awful Goodneſs is, and ſaw 

able e Virtue in ber own Shape how lovely! ſaw, and pin'd 
— Hes Loſs. 

— Tat Care of doing nothing unbecoming has 


aecompanied the greateſt Minds to their laſt Mo- 
ments. They avoided even an indecent Poſture in 


a the very Article of Death. Thus Ceſar gathered 
linef s Robe about him, that he might not fall in a 
oſtet Planner unbecoming of himſelf; and the greateſt 
full oncern that appeared in the Behaviour of Lu- 
n , when ſhe ſtabbed herſelf, was, that her 
hor 2) mould lie in an Attitude worthy the Mind 


Which had inhabited it. 


—— Ne zun procumbat ho veſtè 
Extrema hæc etiam cura, cadentis erat. 


Tuas her laſt Thought, How decently to fall. 
R 2 Mr. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


F I Am a young Woman without a Fortune; 
. but of a very high Mind: That is, Good 
© Sir, I am to the laſt Degree proud and vain, | 
© am ever railing at the Rich, for doing Things, 
* which, vpon Search into my Heart, I find | an 
* only angry becauſe I cannot do the ſame ny 
© (elf. I wear the hooped Petticoat, and am al 
in Callicoes when the fineſt are in Silks. It is 
© dreadful thing to be Poor and Proud; therefore 
if you pleaſe, a Lecture on that Subject for the 
Satisfaction of 


Your uneaſie humble Servant, 


Z 2 JE ZEBEL 


N* 293. Tueſday, February F. 


ae Þ wpegreot ouupaxea Tun. Frag, Vet. Po. 


T N E famous Grazzay, in his little Book where 

in he lays down Maxims for a Man's ad- 
vancing himſelf at Court, adviſes his Reader to 
aſſociate himſelf with the Fortunate, and to ſhun 
the Company of the Unfortunate ; which not- 
withſtanding the Baſeneſs of the Precept to at 
honeſt Mind, may have ſomething nſetul in it 


for thoſe who puth their Intereſt in the World, It 


is certain a great Part of what we call good or 
ill Fortune, riſes out of right or wrong Met 
ſures and Schemes of Life. When I hear a Man 
complain of his being unfortunate in all his Un. 
dertakings, I ſhrewdly ſuſpe& him for a very weil 
Man in his Affairs. In conformity with this wi) 
of thinking, Cardinal Richliex uſed to ſay, that 
Unfortunateand Imprudent were but two Word: 
for the ſame Thing. As the Cardinal * 
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had a great Share both of Prudence and Good- 
Fortune, his famous Antagoniſt, the Count a'0- 
Liiverez, was diſgraced at the Court of Madrid, 
Becauſe it was alledged againſt him that he had 
never any Succeſs in his Undertakings. This, 
ſays ap eminent Author, was indir 45 accuſing 
him of Imprudence. | | 
| CICERO recommended Pompey to the Ro- 
mans for their General upon three Accounts, as 
he was a Man of Courage, Conduct, and Good- 
Fortune. It was, perhaps, for the Reafon above- 
mentioned, namely, that a Series of Good-For-_ 
tune ſuppoſes a prudent Management in the Per- 
ſon whom it befalls, that not only Sy the Dic- 
tator, but ſeveral of the Roman Emperors, as is tilt 
to be ſeen upon their Medals, among theit other 
Titles, gave themſelves that of Felrx or Fortu- 
nate. The Heatheas, indeed, ſeem to have valu- 
ed a Man more for his Good-Fortune than for 
any other Quality, which I think is very natural 
for thoſe who have not a ſtrong Belief of ano- 
ther World. For how can I cunceive a Man 
crowned with many diſtinguiſhing Bleſſings, that 
has not ſome extraordinary Fund of Merit and 
Perfection in him, which lies open to the Supream 
Eye, tho' perhaps it is not diſcovered by my Ob- 


0" {ifervation? What is the Reaſon Homer's and Vir- 
'y h A Heroes do not form a Reſolution, or ſtrike a 
dow, without the Conduct and Direction of 
ge. me Deity ? Doubtlefs becauſe the Poets eſteem- 
un ed it the greateſt Honour to be favoured by the 
Un: Gods, and thought the beſt Way of praiſing a Man 
cat sto recount thoſe Favours which naturally im- 


Plied an extraordinary Merit in the Perſon on 
whom they deſcended. OE; 

Tus who believe a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments-a& very abſurdly, if they form 
[their Opinions of a Man's Merit from his Suc- 
R 3 ceſſes. 
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ceſſes. But certainly, if I thought the whole Ci. 
cle of our Being was concluded between ou 
Births and Deatis, I ſhould think a Man's Good- 
Fortune the Meaſure and Standard of, his real 
Merit, ſince Providence would have no Oppor. 
tunity of rewarding his Virtue and PerfeRionz, 
but ia the preſent Life. A Virtuous Uunbelieve, 
who lies under the Preſſure of Misfortunes, ha 
reaſon to cry out, as they ſay Brutus did a little 
before. his Death, O Virtue, I have worſhipped 
thee as a Subſtantial Good, bat I find thou art u 
empty Name. | 5 | | 
UT to return to our firſt Point, Tho' Pry. 

_ dence does undoubtedly in a great meaſure pro- 
duce our good or ill Fortune in the World, iti 
certain there are many unforeſeen Accidents and 
Occurrences, which very often pervert the finel 
Schemes that can be laid by Human Wiſdom, 
The Race is not always to the Swift, nor the Ba. 
tle to the Sirong. Nothing leſs than infinite Wiſ- 
dom can have an abſolate Command over For- 
tune; the higheſt Degree of it which Man cin 
poſſeſs, is by no means equal to fortuitous Event, 
and to ſuch Contingencies as may riſe in the Pro- 
ſecution of our Affairs. Nay, it very often hap 
pens, that Prudence, which has always in itt 
great Mixture of Caution, hinders a Man from 
being ſo fortunate as he might poſſibly have been 
without it. A Perſon who only aims at whit 
is likely to ſucceed, and follows cloſely the Die- 
tates of Human Prudence, never meets with thoſe 
great and unforeſeen Succeſſes, which are often 
the Effect of a Sanguine Temper, or a more hap 
py Raſhneſs; and this perhaps may be the Reaſon, 
that according to the common Obſervation, For 
tune, like other Females, delights rather in fr 
vouripg the young than the old. 


Urol 


= 
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| U pon the whole, ſince Man is fo ſhort-fight=- 


q ed a Creature, and the Accidents which may hap- 
& pen to bim ſo various, I cannot but be of Dr. 
al WW 7:/0:ſon's Opinien in another Caſe, that were 
x WW there any Doubt of a Providence, yet it certainly 


ns, would be very deſirable there ſhould be ſuch a 
«, Being of infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, on 
whole Direction we might rely in the Conduct 
tle of human Life. . 5 
„ IT is a great Preſumption to aſcribe our Suc- 
a MW ceſſes to our own Management, and not to eſteem. 
our ſelves upon any Bleſſing, rather as it is the 
rn WW Bounty of Heaven, than the Acquiſition of our 
r0- WE own Prudence. I am very well pleaſed with a 
tis Medal which was ſtruck by Queen Elizabeth, a, 
and little after the Defeat of the Invincible Armada, 
to perpetuate the Memory of that extraordinary 
Event. It is well known how the King of Spain, 
and others who were the Enemies of that great 


Vl Princeſs, to derogate from her Glory, aſcribed 
'or- the Ruin of their Fleet rather to the Violence of 
cn Storms and Tempeſts, than to the Bravery of 


the Engliſo. Queen Elizabeth, inſtead of look- 


pro- ing upon this as a Diminution of her Honour, 
ap valued herſelf upon ſuch a fignal Favour of Pro- 
ita vidence, and accordingly in the Reverſe of the 


Medal above-mentioned, has repreſented a Fleet 


een deaten by a Tempeſt, and falling foul upon one 
hat another, with that Religious Inſcription, AMMavit 
De. Det & d:ſfipantar. He blew with bis Wind, and 
vole bey were ſcattered. 

fen Ir is remarked of a famous Grecian General, 
hay wboſe Name I cannot at preſent recolle&, and 
ſor, who had been a particular Favourite of Fortune, 
For that upon recounting his Victories among his 


Friends, he added at the End of ſeveral great Ac- 
tions, And in this Fortune had ns Share. After 
| : Which 
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ed ſevetal Quotations which have occurred tony 


that an Oyſter, which lay in the Neighbourhood 
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which it is obſerved in Hiſtory, that he neve 
proſpered in any thing he undertook. 

As Arrogance, and a Conceitedneſs of our own 
Abilities, are very ſhocking and offenſive to Men of 
Senſe and Virtue, we may be ſure they are bigh! 
diſpleaſing to that Being who delights in an hun- 
ble Mind, and by ſeveral ofhis Diſpenſations ſeems 
purpoſely to ſhew us, that our own Schemes or 
Prudence have no Share in our Advancements, 

SINCE on this Subject I have already admit. 


Memory upon writing this Paper, I will con. 
clude it with a little Perſian Fable. A Drop of 
Water fell out of a Cloud into the Sea, and find. 
ing it ſelf loſt in ſuch an Immenſi.y of fluid Ma: 
ter, broke out into the following Reflection: 
© Alas! What an inconſiderable Creature am l 
in this prodigious Ocean of Waters; my Exiſtence 
© is of no Concern to the Univerſe, I am redu- 
© ced to a kind of Nothing, and am leſs than the | 
© leaſt of the Works of God*. It fo happened, 


of this Drop, chanced to gape and ſwallow it up 
ia the midſt of this his humble Soliloquy. The 
Drop, ſays the Fable, lay a great while hardning 
in the Shell, *till by Degrees it was ripen'd into 
a Pearl, which falling into the Hands of a Diver, i. 
ter a long Series of Adventures, is at preſent that 
famous Pearl which is fixed on the Top of the 
Perſian Diadem. L 


N* 2 94. VNedneſday, February 6. 7 
Difficile eſt plarimum virrarem revereri qui ſemptt 

ſecunda fortuna ſit uſus. Tull. ad Herennium, 
NSOLENCE is the Crime of all oth«s 


which every Man is apt to rail at; and jet i 


there one reſpect in which almoſt all Men muß 
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are guilty of it, and that is the Caſe of laying a 
greater Value upon the Gifts of Fortune than we 
ought. It is here in Exgland come into our very 


n Language, as a Propriety of Diſtinction, to ſay, 
no den we would ſpeak of Perſons to their Advan- 
a tage, they are People of Condition. There is no 


doubt but the proper Uſe of Riches implies that 
a Man ſhould exert all the good Qualities imagi- 
nable; and if we mean by a Man of Condition or 
Quality, one who according to the Wealth he is 


" Matter of, ſhews himſelf juſt, beneficent, and cha- 
"of ritable, that Term ought very deſervedly to be 
don. nad in the higheſt Veneration; but when Wealth 
* is uſed only as it is the Support of Pomp and 
ry Luxury, to be Rich is very far from being a Re- 


commendation to Honour and ReſpeQ. It is in- 
deed the greateſt Inlolence imaginable, in a Crea- 
ture who would feel the Extreams of T hirſt and 


"” Hunger, if he did not prevent his Appetites before 
* bey call upon him, to be ſo forgetful of the com- 
neh. non Neceffity of Human Nature, as never to 
ood cat an Eye upon the Poor and Needy. The Fel- 


low who eſcaped from a Ship which ſtruck upon 
a Rock in the Welt, and join'd with the Coun- 
tty People to deſtroy his Brother Sailors, and 
make her a Wreck; was thought a moſt execra- 
ble Creature; but does not every Man who en- 
Joys the Poſſeſſion of what he naturally wants, 
and is unmindful of the unſupplied Diſtteſs of o- 
ther Men, betray the ſame Temper of Mind? 
When a Man looks about him, and with regard to 

Riches and Poverty beholds ſome drawn in Pomp 
and Equipage, and they and their very Servants 


vet itb an Air of Scorn and Triumph overlooking 
um, dhe Multitude that paſs by them; and, in the ſame 
n Street, a Creature of the ſame Make crying out 


in the Name of all that is Good and Sacred to be- 
bold his Miſery, and give bim ſome Supply a- 


gainlt 


nocent helpleſs Creature of her own Sex in ole 
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gainſt Hunger and Nakedneſs, who would beliete can 
theſe two Beings were of the ſame Species? But not 
ſo it is, that the Conſideration of Fortune has taken M tione 
vp all our Minds, and, as I have often complain. Wes 
ed, Poverty and Riches ſtand in our Imaginai. Nottet 
ons in the Places of Guilt and Innocence. Bu Scho 
in all Seaſons there will be ſome Inſtances of gene 
Perſons who have Souls too large to be taken wih tbint 
popular Prejudices, and while the reſt of Man net. 
kind are contending for Superiority in Power and for | 
Wealth, have their Thoughts bent upon the Ne. hon 
ceſſities of thoſe below them. The Charity-Schools, Hea 
which have been erected of late Years, are th: the 
greateſt Inſtances of Publick Spirit the Age his is 
produced: But indeed when we conlicer how nN 
long this ſort of Beneficence has been on Foot, due 
ic is rather from the good Management of thoſ: Hl 
Inſtitutions, than from the Number or Value of ben 
the Benefactors to them, that they make ſo grcit 
aF 22 One would think it impoſſible, that in 
the ſpace of Fourteen Years there ſhould not have 
been five thouſand Pounds beſtowed in Gifts this 
Way, nor ſixteen hundred Children, including 
Males and Females, put out into Methods of lu. 
duſtry. It is not allowed me to ſpeak of Luxury 
and Folly with the ſevere Spirit they deſerve; [ 
ſhall only therefore ſay, I ſhall very readily com- 
pound with any Lady in a Hoop-Petticoat, if ſie 
gives the Price of one half Yard of the Silk to- 
wards Cloathing, Feeding and Inſtructing an in- 


of theſe Schools. The Conſciouſneſs of ſuch al 
AQion will give ber Features a nobler Life ol 
this illuſtrious Day, than all the Jewels that ct 
hang in her Hair, or can be cluſſered in her hö. 
ſom. It would be uncouttly to ſpeak in harſh! 
Words to the Fair, but to Men one may take 
little more Freedom. It is monſtrous how a Man 

[ts cal 
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6 an live with ſo little Reflection, as to fancy he is 
I not in a Condition very unjuſt, and diſpropor- 
3 tioned to the reſt of Mankind, while he enjoys 
ry Wealth, and exerts no Benevolence or Bounty to 


others. As for this particular Occaſion of theſe 
zu Schools, there cannot any offer more worthy a 
f generous Mind. Would you do an handſome 


in vor ſenſible of the Obligation? Would you do it 
and for publick Good? do it for one who will be an 
Ne. WW boneſt Artificer: Would you do it for the ſake of 
ols, kleaven 7 give it to one who ſhall be inſtructed in 


the Worſhip of him for whoſe ſake you gave it. 
It is methinks a moſt laudable Inſtitution this, if 
it were of no other ExpeQation than that of pro- 
ducing a Race of good and uſefal Servants, who 
will have more than a liberal, a religious Educa- 
tion. What would not a Man do, in common 
Prudence, to lay out in Purchaſe of one about 
him, who. would add to all his Orders he gave 
the Weight of the Commandments to inforce an 
Obedience to them? for one who would confider 
his Maſter as his Father, his Friend, and Bene- 
factor, upon the eaſie Terms, and in ExpeQati- 
on of no other Return but moderate Wages and 
gentle Uſage? It is the common Vice of Chil- 
(dren to run too much among the Servants ; from 
ſuch as are educated in theſe Places they would 
ſe nothing but Lowlineſs in the Servant, which 
would not be diſingenuous in the Child. All the 
ill Offices and defamatory Whiſpers which take 
their Birth from Domeſticks, would be prevyen- 
ted, if this Charity could be made univerſal; and a 
good Man might have a Knowledge of the whole 


55 Life of the Perſons he deſigns to take into his 
her [Houſe for his own Service, or that of his Family 
Let or Children, long before they were admitted. 


This would create endearing dependencies; and the 
1 Obli- 
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Obligation would have a paternal Air in the Ma. 
ter, who would be relieved from much Care and 
Anxiety from the Gratitude and Diligence of a 
humble Friend attending him as his Servant, | 
fall into this Diſcourſe from a Letter ſent to me, 
to give me Notice that Fifty Boys would be Cloth. 
ed, and take their Seats (at the Charge of ſome ge 
nerous Benefactors) in St. Bride's Church on S8. 

next. I wiſh I could promiſe to my ſelf an 
thing which my Correſpondent ſeems to exped 
_ from a Publication of it in this Paper; for there 
can be nothing added to what ſo many excellent 
and learned Men have ſaid on this Occaſion: 
But that there may be ſomething here which 
would move a generous Mind, like that of hin 


who writ to me, I ſhall tranſcribe an handſom . v 
Paragraph of Dr. S»ape's Sermon on theſe Chu h 
ties, which my Correſpondent encloſed with his ſe. n 
1 <8 wt | | i i 
THE wiſe Providence has amply compenſuu . » 
the Diſadvantages of the Poor and Indigent, in wan Wi tt 
ing many of the Conveniencies of this Life, by «WF ti 
more abundant Proviſion for tbeir Happineſs mi |; 
next. Had they been higber born or more richya R 
dowed, they mould have wanted this manner of Eu. 14 
cation, of which thoſe. only enjoy the Benefit, bo a! 
low enough to ſubmit to it; where they have ſul F 
Advantages without Money, and without Price, u dt 
the rich cannot purchaſe with it. The Leami tc 
which is given, is generally more edifying to ben (i 
than that which is ſold to others: Thus do they WF 
come more exalted in Goodneſs, by being dep: 1 
in Fortune, and their Poverty is, in Reality, , » 
— | ta 

Tharſa ie 

fa 
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Ot an . 


Prodiga non ſentit pereuntem fæmina cenſum: 
At velut exhauſtd redivivus pullulet arca 


* Nummus & e pleno ſemper tollatur acervo, 
ne ge. Non unquam reputat, ꝓuanti ibi gaudia conſtent. 
Sun. | Juv. 
lf au 
pet Mr. SPECTATOR, 
there Am turned of my great ClimaQteric, and am 
ellen . + naturally a Man of a meek Temper. About 
ſion: a dozen Years ago I was married, for my Sins, 
which to a young Woman of a good Family, and of 
f bin an high Spirit; but could not bring her to cloſe 
Come . with me, before I had entered into a Treaty with 
Chat. her longer than that of the Grand Alliance. A- 
th his We. mong other Articles, it was therein ſtipulated, 
| that ſhe ſhould. have 400 J. a Year for Pin-money, 
n/a WW which J obliged my ſelf to pay Quarterly into 
wan WW the Hands of one who acted as her Plenipoten- 
, by «IF tiary ia that Affair. I have ever ſince teligiouſ- 
in ill ly obſerved my Part in this ſolemn Agreement. 
bly WF Now, Sir, ſo it is, that the Lady has had ſeve- 
f ral Children fince I married her; to which, if 
50% | ſhould credit our malicious Neighbours, her 
e ſul Pin-money has not a little contributed. The E- 
ice, a ducation of theſe my Children, who, contrary 
ani to my ExpeQation, are born to me every Year, 
then, BF ſtreightens me ſo much that I have begged their 
hey BF Mother to free me from the Obligation of the 
reſi above-mentioned Pin- money, that it may go to- 
ter i wards making a Provifion for her Family. 
Tus Propoſal makes her noble Blood ſwell in 


ber Veins, inſomuch that finding me a little 
tardy in her laſt Quarter's Payment, ſhe threa- 
tens me every Day to arreſt me; and proceeds ſo 
far as to tell me, that if I do not do her Juſtice, 

Vo I. IV. 8 | 6 I fhall 
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© Ifhall dye in a Jayl. To this ſhe adds, when 
her Paſſion will let her argue calmly, that ſhe 
© has ſeveral Play-Debts on ber Hand, which my 
be diſcharged very ſuddenly, and that ſhe can. 
© not loſe her Money as becomes a Woman of 
© her Faſhion, if ſhe makes me any Abatement; 
in this Article. I hope, Sir, yon will take an oc- 
* caſion from hence to give your Opinion upon: 
Subject which you have not yet touched, and 
inform us if there are any Precedents for this 
* Uſage among our Anceſtors; or whether you 
find any mention of Pin- money in Grotins, Pyf. 
« fendorf, or any other of the Civilians. 


J am ever the bumbleſt of your Admirers, 
| Joſiah Fribble, % 


As there is no Man living who is a more pro- 
feſſed Advocate for the Fair Sex than my (elf, 
ſo there is none that would be more vnwilling to 
invade any of their ancient Rights and Privileges; 
but as the Doctrine of Pin-money is of a very late 
Date, unknown to our Great Grandmothers, and 
not yet received by many of our Modern Ladies, 
I think it is for the Intereſt of both Sexes to keep 
it from ſpreading. | 

Mr. FRIBBL E may not, perhaps, be much 
miſtaken where he intimates, that the ſupplying a 
Man's Wife with Pin- money, is furniſhing her with 
Arms againſt himſelf, and in a manner becoming 
acceſſary to his own Diſhonour. We may, in- 
deed, generally obſerve, that in Proportion as 4 
Woman is more or leſs Beautiful, and her Hus 
band advanced in Years, ſhe ſtands in need of 2 
greater or leſs number of Pint, and upon a Tres 
ty of Marriage, riſes or falls in her Demands ac. 
cordingly. It muſt likewiſe be owned, 16 15 

* * 


1 PF: 
»- S 
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| Quality in a Miſtreſs does very much inflame this 
Article in the Marriage Reckoning. 
Bor where the Age and Circumſtances of both 
Parties are pretty much upon a level, I cannot 
but think the inſiſting upon Pin- money is very ex- 
| traordinary ; and yet we find ſeveral Matches bro- 
| ken off upon this very Head. What would aFo- 
| reigner, or one who is a Stranger to this Practice, 
think of a Lover that forſakes his Miſtreſs, be- 
cauſe he is not willing to keep her in Pins; but 
what would he think of the Miſtreſs, ſhould he be 
informed that ſhe asks five or fix hundred Pounds 
a Year for this Uſe? Should a Man unacquainted 
with our Cuſtoms be told the Sums which are 
allowed in Greaz Britain, under the Title of Pin- 
money, what a prodigious Conſumption of Pint 
would he think there was in this Iſland? 4 Pin 
a Day, ſays our frugal Proverb, zs a Groat a Tear; 
| ſo that according to this Calculation, my Frien 
| Fribble's Wife muſt every Year make uſe of Eight 
Millions fix hundred and forty thouſand ew Pius. 
I am not ignorant that our Brit Ladies al- 
ledge they comprehend under this general Term 
ſeveral other Conveniencies of Life; I could 
therefore wiſh, for the Honour of my Country- 
Women, that they had rather called it Needle- 
money, which might have implied ſomething of 
Good-houſewifry, and not have given the mali- 
cious World occaſion to think, that Dreſs and 
Trifle have always the uppermolt Place in a Wo- 
man's Thoughts. 
| know ſeveral of my fair Readers urge, in de- 
fence of this Practice, that it is but a neceſſary 
| Proviſion to make for themſelves, in caſe their 
Hasdand proves a Churl or a Miſer; ſo that they 
conſider this Allowance as a kind of, Alimony, 
which they may lay their Claim to without actu- 
ally ſeparating from their Husbands. But with 
| 8 2 ſubmiſſion, 
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ſubmiſſion, I think a Woman who will give du w 
her ſelf to a Man in Marriage, where there is the 8 p 
leaſt room for ſuch an Apprehenſion, and truſ an 
her Perſon to one whom ſhe will not rely on for th 
the common Neceſſaries of Life, may very pro- he 
perly be accuſed (in the Phrafe of an homely bio- w. 
verb) of being Pexny wiſe and Pound fooliſh, M 
Ir is obſerved of over-cantious Generals, tht MF aſi 
they never engage in a Battle without ſecuring L. 
a Retreat, in caſe the Event ſhould not anſwer of 
their ExpeQations; on the other hand, the great 
eſt Conquerors have burnt their Ships, or broke da 
down the Bridges behind them, as being determi- MF ſo, 
ned either to ſucceed or die in the Engagement, ve. 
In the ſame manner I ſhould very much ſuſpeda in 
Woman who takes ſuch Precautions for her Re. A 
treat, and contrives Methods how ſhe may live Wi pr: 
happily, without the Affection of one to whom it; 
| ſhe joins her ſelf for Life. Separate Purſes, be- ha 
tween Man and Wife, are, in my Opinion, asun- up 
natural as ſeparate Beds. A Marriage cannot be we 
happy, where the Pleaſures, [nclinations, and Inte. 
reſts of both Parties are not the ſame. There is no 
greater Incitement to Love in the Mind of Man, 
than the Senſe of a Perſon's depending upon him 
for her Eaſe and Happineſs ; as a Woman uſes all 
her Endeavours to pleaſe the Perſon whom ſte 
Iooks upon as her Honour, her Comfort, and her 
Support, 5 
Fo this Reaſon I am not very much ſurprit 
ed at the Behaviour of a rough Country Squire 
who, being not a little ſhocked at the Proceeding 
of a young Widow that would not recede from 
her Demands of Pin-money, was ſo enraged it 
her mercenary Temper, that he told her in gre 
Wrath, As much as ſhe thought him her Slane 
© he would ſhew all the World he did not care? 
« Pin for her. Upon which he flew out of ide 
Room, and never ſaw her more. St: 
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SOCRATES, in Plato's Alcibiades, ſays, he 


up WW was informed by one, who had travelled through 
the Perla, that as he paſſed over a Tract of Lands, 


and enquired what the Name of the Place was, 
they told him it was the Queen's Girdle; to which 
he adds, that another wide Field which lay by it, 
was called the Queen's Veil, and that in the ſame 
Manner there was a large portion of Ground ſet 
| aſide for every Part of her Majeſty's Dreſs. Theſe 
Lands might not be improperly called the Queen 
of Perfia's Pin-money. | 

I remember my Friend Sir RoGER, who I 
dare ſay never read this Paſſage in Plato, told me 
ſome time ſince, that upon his courting the per- 
verſe Widow (of whom I have given an Account 
in former Papers) he had diſpoſed of an hundred 
Acres in a Diamond-Ring, which he would have 
' preſented her with, had ſhe thought fit to accept 
it; and that upon her Wedding-Day ſhe ſhould 
have carried on her Head fiſty of the talleſt Oaks 
upon his Eſtate. He further informed me that he 
would have given her a Colepit to keep her in 


nte clean Linen, that he would have allowed her 
$ 00 WE the Profits of a Windmill for her Fans, and have 
lan, preſented her once in three Years, with the Sheer- 
him ing of his Sheep for her Under-Petticoats. To 
$ all BE which the Knight always adds, that though he did 
| (he not care for fine Cloaths himſelf, there ſhould not 


have been a Woman in the Country better dreſ- 
ſed than my Lady Coverley, Sir ROGER per- 


rn: haps, may in this, as well as in many other of his 
ute, Devices, appear ſomething odd and ſingular, but 
— if the Humour of Piu. money prevails, I think it 
0 


vould be very proper for every Gentleman of an E- 
ſtate to mark out ſo many Acres of it under the 
Title of The Pins. 


1 Friday, 
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N. ugis addere pondus. Eu 


Dear SPEC. 


« Hu IN G lately converſed much withthe 
c Fair Sex on the a; Et of your Speculy 
« tions, (which, ſince their Appearance in Publick 
£ have been the chief Exerciſe of the Female h 
< quacious Faculty) I found the fair Ones poſk{ 
« ted with a Diſſatisfaction at your prefixin 
« Greek Motto's to the Frontiſpiece of your lit 
Papers; and, as a Man of Gallantry, I though 
© it a Daty incumbent on me to impart itto you, 
in Hopes of a Reformation, which is only i 
« beeffcQed by a Reſtoration of the Latin to the 
« uſual Dignity in your Papers, which of latetht 
£ Greek, to the great Diſpleaſure of your Femule 
Readers, has uſurp'd; for tho? the Latin has th 
Recommendation of being as unintelligible i 
them as the Greek, yet being written of the ſame 
4 Ciaratter with their Mother-Tongue, by th 
Aſſiſtan e of a Spelling- Book it's legible; whid 
< Quality the Greet wants: And fince the Intro 
© duction of Operas into this Nation, the Ladie 
£ are ſo charmed with Sounds abſtracted from 
© their Ideas, that they adore and honour tht 
© Sound of Latin as it is old Italian. lama 80. 
© licitor for the Fair Sex, and therefore think m 
« ſelf in that Character more likely to be pre 
© yalent in this Requeſt, than if I ſhould ſubſciite 
my ſelf by my proper Name, 3.0 


T defire you may inſert this in one of your Specult 
tions, to ſhew my Z eal for removing the Diſſatisfats 
on of the fair Sex, and reſtoring you to their 177 

J 
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SIR, : : 
u Was ſome time fince in Company with a 
4 | young Officer, who entertained us with the 
8 «© Conqueſt he had made over a Female Neigh- 
© hour of his; when a Gentleman who ſtood by, 
the BY © as 1 ſuppoſe envying the Captain's good For- 
cul- tune, asked him what Reaſon he had to believe 
iche © the Lady admired him? Why, ſays he, my Lod- 
leb gings are oppoſite to hers, and ſhe is continu- 
ole ally at her Window either at Work, Reading, 
pi £ taking Snuff, or putting her ſelf in ſome toying 
e © Poſture on purpoſe to draw my Eyes that way. 
uh BR The Confeſſion of this vain Soldier made me 
you Wi reflect on ſome of my own AQions ; for you 
ly v8 © muttknow, Sir, Iam often at a Window which 
0 tie © fronts the Apartments of ſeveral Gentlemen, 
te te who I doubt not have the ſame Opinion of me. 
mat © I muſt own J love to look at them all, one for 
s he being well dreſſed, a ſecond for his fine Eye, 
© and one particular one becauſe he is the leaſt 


Man I ever ſaw; but there is ſomething ſo ea- 
te de and pleaſant in the Manner of my little Man, 
hic that 1 obſerve he is a Favourite of all his Ac- 
tro quaintance. I could go on to tell you of ma- 
* ny others, that I believe think I havt encoura- 
rom 


ged them from my Window: But pray let me 
© have your Opinion of the Uſe of the Window 
in a beautiful Lady; and how often ſhe may 
look out at the fame Man, without being ſup- 
© poſed to have a Mind to jump out to him. 
Pure, 


Aurelia Careleſs. 
Twice. 


Mr. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


g 1 Have for fome Time made Love to a Lad 
8 5 who received it with all the kind Retury] 
* ought to expect: But without any Provocati 
© that I know of, fhe has of late ſhunned me wil 
the utmoſt Abhorrence, inſomuch that ſhe wen 
© out of Church laſt Sanday in the midſt of D. 
© vine Service, upon my coming into the ſan: 
© Pew. Pray, Sir, what muſt I do in this Bui. 


© neſs? 


Your Servant, | 
E UPHUEs 
Let Her alone Ten Days. 


Mr, SPECTATOR, York, Jan. 20. 1711-12 


— E have in this Town a Sort of Peoptf 
: who pretend to Wit and write Lampoon; 
© IT have lately been the Subject of one of then 


© The Scribbler had not Genius enough in Ver 


to turn my Age, as indeed I am an old Mail 
into Raillery, for affecting a youthier Tun 

© than is conſiſtent with my Time of Day; an 

therefore he makes the Title to his Madrigd, 
The Character of Mrs. Judiib Lovebane, bon 
in the Year 1680. What deſire of you is, Thi 

« you diſallow that a Coxcomb who pretends 

'<-write Verſe, ſhould put the moſt malicion 


© Thing he can ſay in Proſe. This I humby 
© conceive will diſable our Country Wits, wit 
© indeed take a great deal of Pains to fay at 
„thing in Rhime, tho? they ſay it very ill. 
Tam, SIR, 
Tour humble Servant, 


Suſanna Lovebane. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


E are ſeveral of us, Gentlemen and La- 
dies, who board in the ſame Houſe, and 

after Dinner one of our Company (an agreea- 
ble Man enough otherwiſe) ſtands up and reads 
your Paper to us all. We are the civilleſt Peo- 
ple in the World to one another, and therefore 
am forced to this Way of deſiring our Rea- 
| der, when he is doing this Office, not to ſtand 
afore the Fire. This will be a general Good 
to our Farnily this cold Weather. He will, I 
know, take it to be our common Requeſt when 
he comes to theſe Words, Pray, Sir, ſit down ; 
| which I defire you to inſert, and you will par- 
W ticularly oblige | 


Your daily Reader, 


Charity Froſt. 
SIR, 
| Ama great Lover of Dancing, but cannot per- 
form ſo well as ſome others ; however, by my 
Out-of-the-way Capers, and ſome original Gri- 
maces, I don't fail to divert the Company, par- 
ticularly the Ladies, who laugh iminoderately 
all the Time. Some, who pretend to be my 
Friends, tell me they do it in Der iſion, and 
would adviſe me to leave it off, withal that I 
make my ſelf ridiculous. I don't know what 
to do in this. Affair, but am reſolved not to 


five over upon any Account till I have the O- 
pinion of the SPECTATOR. 


Your humble Servant, 
John Trott. 
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tune in it; Implex, when the Fortune of the chi 
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I F Mr. Trott is not awkward out of Time, 
has a Right to Dance let who will Laugh 
But if he has no Ear he will interrupt other; 
and I am of Opinion he ſhould ſit till. Given ui 
der my Hand this Fifth of February, 1711-12. 


T The SPECTAT0x, 


»» 
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velut ſi 


Egregio inſperſos reprendas corpore nævot. Hi 


A FT ER what I have ſaid in my laſt Sat: 
day's Paper, I ſhall enter on the Subjed 
of this without further Preface, and remark the 
ſeveral Defects which appear in the Fable, th 
Characters, the Sentiments, and the Langu 
of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; not doubting but the 
Reader will pardon me, if I alledge at the ſan 
Time whatever may be ſaid for the Extenuation 
of ſuch Defeats. The firſt Imperfection which] 
ſhall obſerve in the Fable is, that the Event of i 
is unhappy. WP | 

- Tre Fable of every Poem is, according t 
Ariſtotle's Diviſion, either Simple or Implex. | 
is called Simple when there is no Change of Fo. 


Actor changes from Bad to Good, or from G00 
to Bad. The Implex Fable is thought the mol 
perfect; I ſuppoſe, becauſe it is more proper !0 
ſtir up the Paſſions of the Reader, and to ſurpuiie 
him with a greater Variety of. Accidents: 

T HE Implex Fable is therefore of Tm 
kinds: In the firſt the chief Actor makes his vi 
through a long Series of Dangers and Difficu 


ties, till he arrives at Honour and Proſperith © 


— 
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| This gave Occaſion to Mr. Dr one's s Reflection 
| ttat the Devil was in reality Milion's Hero. 
| think I have obviated this ObjeQion in my 64 
Paper. The Paradiſe Loft is an Epic or a Nan 
tive Poem, he that looks for a Hero in it, ſearches 
for that which Milton never intended; but if he 
will needs fix the Name of an Hero upon au 
Perſon in it, tig certainly the MIL who is the 
Hero, both in the principa ion, and in the 


R » 
J by chief Epiſodes. Paganiſm: could not furniſh on 


a real Action for a Fable greater than that of the 
Iliad or Mneid, and therefore an Heathen coul( 


— 


not form a higher Notion of a Poem than onedf 

that kind, which they call an Heroic. Whethe 
Milton's is not of a ſublimer Nature I will no 

there is in the Paradiſe Loſt all the Greatneſs of 

Plan, Regularity of Deſign, and maſterly Beat: 

RY l I muſt in the next Place obſerve, that Mil 

\ N th has interwoven in the Texture of his Fable ſome 

I lity enough for an Epic Poem, particularly inthe 

N nl ets which he aſcribes to Sin and Death, and 

IJ 
* 
7 

> 


E. \ Preſume to determine: It is ſufficient that I hen 
© ties which we diſcover in Homer and Virgil. 

Particulars which do-not ſeem to have Probab- 

the Picture which he draws of the Limbo of 2 


b 


7 with other Paſſages in the ſecond Book, Such 
Hegories rather ſavour of the Spirit of Spence 
OD Lifts, than of Homer and Virgil. 
Ix the Structure of his Poem he has likewiſe 
admitted of too many Digrefſions. It is fine) 
g obſerved by Ariſtotle, that the Author of an He 
roic Poem ſhould ſeldom ſpeak himſelf, but thron 
as much of his Work as he can into the Vion 
of thoſe who are his principal Actors. 4riſu 
has given no Reaſon for this Precept; but I pre 
ſume it is becauſe the Mind of the Reader is more 
awed and elevated when he hears /Eneas or Ach 
les 5 ſpeaks, than when Virgil or Homer talk in ther 


4 * nn 


IU 
Ta 
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20, | 
ion own Perſons. Beſides that aſſuming the Charac- 
oer of an eminent Man is apt to fire the Imagina- 


| 6:6 on, and raiſe the Ideas of the Author. Tally tells 
arr; vs, mentioning his Dialogue of Old Age, in which | = 
rches Caro is the chief Speaker, that upon a Review of "i F 


the was agreeably impoſed upon, and fancied 
hat it was Cato, and not he himſelf, who utter- 
d his Thoughts on that Subject. 
Ir the Reader would be at the Pains to ſee 
ow the Story of the Iliad and the /Eneid is deli- 
ered by thoſe Perſons who act in it, he will be 


con urprized to find how little in either of theſe Po- 
ned ems proceeds from the Authors. Milion has, in 
ether ihe general Diſpoſition of his Fable, very finely 
1 no obſerved this great Rule; inſomuch that there is 
(hey rarce a third Part of it which comes from the 
ef; off oet ; the reſt is ſpoken either by Adam and Eve, 
Bea: r by ſome Good or Evil Spirit who is engaged 
7 ither in their Deſtruction or Defence. 


FROM What has been here obſerved it appears, 
hat Digrefſions are by no means to be allowed 
f in an Epic Poem. If the Poet, even in the or- 


in the Ainary Courſe of his Narration, ſhould ſpeak as 
„ and Ittle as poſſible, he ſhould certainly never let his 
Vi: Natration ſleep for the ſake of any Reflections of 


iis own. I have often obſerved, with a ſecret 
\dmiration, that the longeſt Reflection in the 
Eeid is in that Paſſage of the Tenth Book, where | 


ewiſe WP #1145 is repreſented as drefling himſelf in the 
finely poils of Pa/las, whom he had ſlain. Virgil here 
1 He- Nets his Fable ſtand ill for the ſake of the follow- 
hron ng Remark. How it the Mind of Man ignorant 
outh F Futarity, and unable to bear proſperous ortune 
ill Wi" Moderation? The Time will come when Tur- 
Ip [all wiſh that he had left the Body of Pallas 
more "10ched, and curſe the Day on which be dreſſed 
Ache in theſe Spoils, As the great Event of the 
their Leid, and the Death of Turnus, whom Aneas 


Vor. IV, 2 ſlew 
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ſlew becauſe he ſaw him adorned with the Spoil 
of Pallat, turns upon this Incident, Virgil went 
out of his way to make this RefleQion upon i 
without which ſo ſmall a Circumſtance might 
poſſibly have ſlipped out of his Reader's Memory, 
Lucan, who was an Injudicious Poet, lets drop 
| his Story very frequently for the ſake of his un. 
ol ——— neceſſary Digreſſions, or his Diverticala, as Su 
| liger calls them. If he giveF'us an Account of 
the Prodigies which preceded the Civil War, he 
declaims upon the Occaſion, and ſhews how much 
happier it would be for Man, if he did not feel 
his Evil Fortune before it comes to paſs, and ſuf 
fer not only by its real Weight, but by the A). 
prehenſion of it. Milton's Complaint of his Blind. 
neſs, his Panegyrick on Marriage, his Reflection 
on Adam and Eve's going naked, of the Angels 
Eating, and ſeveral other Paſſages in his Poem, 
are liable to the ſame Exception, tho? I muſtcon- 


reflions, that 

oem. 

I have, in a former Paper, ſpoken of the Ch 
racters of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, and declare 

my Opinion, as to the Allegorical Perſons who 
are introduced in it. 

Ir we look into the Sextiments, I think they 
are ſometimes defective under the following Head; 
Firſt, as there are ſeveral of them too muchpoit- 
ted, and ſome that degenerate even into Punns 
Of this laſt Kind I am afraid is that in the fit 
Book, where ſpeaking of thegmies, he call 


them, 


would not wiſh them out of his 


| feſs there is ſo great a Beauty in theſe very Di- 


The ſmall Infantry 
Warr'd on by Cranes —ͤ— 


ANOTHER Blemiſh that appears in ſome 
his Thoughts, is bis frequent Alluſion to 2 
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dil then Fables, which are not certainly of a Piece 
ent with the Divine Subject of which he treats. I do 
not find fault with theſe Alluſions, where the Poet 
ant I himſelf repreſents them as fabulous, as he does 
"ry. in ſome Places, but where he mentions them as 
op Truths and Matters of Fact. The Limits of my 
un. paper will not give me leave to be particular in 
Inſtances of this kind; the Reader will eaſily re- 


N 3 —_ - 
OY ST IHE > I. . — 
3 * e — . 


tor W mark them in his Peruſal of the Poem. ; 
\ he Athird Fault in his Sentiments, isan unneceſſary 5 
duch Oftentation of Learning, which likewiſe occurs 
fee! very frequently. It is certain that both Homer and ; 
fag. Virgil were Maſters of all the Learning of their l 
Ab. Times, but it ſhews it ſelf in their Works after | 
ind. an indirect and concealed manner. Maiton ſeems 


ion; WM ambitious of letting us know, by his Excurſions on 
gels WY Free-will and Predeſtination, and his many Glan- 


ces upon Hiſtory, Aſtronomy, Gec raphy, agd 
s he 


con the like, as well as by the Terms and Phra 

D. ſometimes makes uſe of, that he was acquainted 

f his with the whole Circle of Arts and Sciences. 
Ir, in the laſt Place, we conſider the Language 

Ch. Nof this great Poet, we mult allow what I have 

ared WH hinted in a former Paper, that it is often too 


much laboured, and ſometimes obſcured by old 
Words, Tranſpoſitions, and Foreign Idioms, Sexe- 
ca's ObjeQion to the Stile of a great Author, Rige* 
jus oratio, mil in ea placidum, nihil lene, is what 
many Criticks make to Milton: As I cannot whal- 
| ly refute it, ſo I have already apologiz'd for it 
in another Paper: to which I may further add, that 
Mikow's Sentiments and Ideas were ſo wondei- 
fully Sublime, that it would have been impoſſible 
| for him to have repreſented them in their full 
| Strength and Beauty, without having recourſe to 


theſe Foreign Aſſiſtances. Our Language ſunk 
| under him, and was onequdf L- WII Werl 
— eee chan, 


a | f 
* 21 10 by . 4b b. 155 4 ; 


1 


# 


I think at preſent univerſally exploded by all the 
N Mlaſters of Polite Writing. 


Milton's Stile, is the frequent uſe of what the Lear 


\ Syſtems. I have often wondred how Mr. Dry 
could tranſlate a Paſſage out of Virgil, after the 
following manner. | | 


Milton makes uſe of Larboard in the ſame mat: 
ner. When he is upon Building, he mentions Vs 
ris Pillars, Pilaſters, Cornice, Freeze, Architravt. 
When he talks of Heavenly Bodies, you mes 
with Ecliptic and Eccentric, the Trepidation, dun 
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of Soul, which furniſhed him with ſuch gloriox {drop 
Conceptions. the 

A ſecond Fault in his Language is, that he of. Witan 
ten affects a kind of Jingle in his Words, as in the Seit 
following Paſſages, and many others: [ 


And crought into the World a World of Mo. the 
Begirt th* Almighty tbrone 
Beſeeching or beſieging 
This tempted our Attempt 7 
Az one ſlight bound high overleapt all Bound. 21 


I know there are Figures for this kind of Speech, BW xs 
that ſome of the greateſt Ancients have been guil: i 


ty of it, and that Ariſtotls himſelf has given ita 


place in his Rhetorick among the Beauties of tha 
Art. But as it is in it ſelf poor and trifling, it is 


TRE laſt Fault which I ſhall take notice of in 


ned call Technical Words, or Terms of Att. It 


is one of the great Beauties of Poetry, to make le 


hard things inrelligible, and to deliver what is a WW tt 
ſtruſe of it ſelf in ſuch eafie Language as may be 
underſtood by ordinary Readers: Beſides that the 
Knowledge of a Poet ſhould rather ſeem bor 
with him, or inſpired, than drawn from Books and 


Tack to the Larboard, and fland off to Sea. 
Veer Star-board Sea and Land ——— 


dropping 
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ropping from the Zenith, Rays culminating from 
2 To which mi it be added many In- 
[ances of the like kind in ſeveral other Atts and 
Sciences. „„ 
I ſhall in my next Papers give an Account of 
the many particular Beauties in Milton, which 
[would have been too long to inſert under thoſe 
general Heads I have already treated of, and with 
which I intend to conclude this Piece of Critj- 
cilm. 


29), 
ion 


e ol. 
n the 


70, 


d, 
5 N 298. Monday, February 11. 
* Nuſquam Tata figes. | Virg: 


Mr. Sp ECTATOR, Loudon, Feb. 9, 171 1-12. 
JAm a Virgin, and in no Caſe Jelpicib!s; bur 
yet ſuch as-I am I muſt remain, We be- 


it is 
the 


orn. come, *tis to be feared, leſs happy: Fos I nd 
eu- not R good Fed from PP Bft Cotti. 
ton you ſometime ſincs gave, that too free, that 
nabe looſer Part of our Sex which ſpoils the Men; 
te ſame Connivance at the Vices, the lame ea- 
j be fie Admittance of Addreſſes, the ſame vitiated 


t the 
born 
5 and 
yen 
T the 


* Reliſh of the Converſation of the greateſt af 
© Rakes (or in a more faſhionable Way of expreſ- 
* ſing, one's ſelf of ſuch as have ſeen the World 
* moſt) ſtil}, abounds, increaſes, multiplies. 
TRE rad Petition therefore of many of 
he moſt ſtrictiy virtuoas, and of my ſelf, is, 
' That you'll onge more exert your Authority, 
{and that, according to your late Promiſe, your 
| | full, your impartial Authority, on = ſillier 
. Branch of ur Bn : For why fond they be 
L the uncontraulable þ iſtreſſes of our ate? Why 
1 ſhould they with N indulge the Males 

in Licentiouſneſs whilft ſingle, and we have the 
' diſmal Hazard and Flagac of reforming them 

1 bs he when 


nal 
D.. 
ig 
meet 
ar 


ping 
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_* when married? Strike home, Sir, then, ard ſoat 
© not, or all our maiden Hopes, out pilded Hopes 
of nuptial Felicity are fruſtrated, are vaniſhed 
and you your ſelf, as well as Mt. Courth, will 
© by ſmoothing over immodeſt Practices with the 
© Gloſs of ſoft and harmleſs Names, for ew 
«© forfeit our Eſteem. Nor think that I'm herein 
© more ſevere than need be: If I have not reaſon 
more than enough, do you and the World judge 
ftom this enſuing Account, which, I think, wil 
prove the Evil to be univerſal. 
Mou muſt know then, that ſince your Repre 2 
© hention of this Female — — came ou © 2 
©P've had a Tender of Reſpects from no leſs tu c 
tiye Perſons, of tolerable Figure too as Tims b. 
go: Bat the Misfortune is, that four of thef b 
ate profeſſed Followers of the Mode. Ther b 
© would face me down that all Women of good © L 
8 ſe ever were, and ever will be, LatitadineWWF © 


Ss 


,. Tlans in Wedlock; and always did, and will, * n 

2 piye and take what they profanely term Conju- . 
| gal Liberty of Conſcience. e 
ol FTE two firſt of them, a Captain and aMer-Wi © Þ 
| \© chant, to ſtrengthen their Argument, pretend to © 1 
repeat after a Couple, a Brace of Ladies of Qui 
'« ity and Wit, That Venus was always kind to * |: 
U Mars ; and what Soul. that has the leaſt (pak * 
of Generoſity, can deny a Man of Bravery 20 e 
© thing? And how pitiful a Trader that, whon Ml © \ 
no Woman but his own Wife will have Cor- * 
reſpondence and Dealings with? Thus theſe . 
* 'whillt the third, the Country Squire, confeſſe, 
* a he was ſurprized into good Breed: ( 
« ing, and entered into the Knowledge of tht 


World unawares. That dining t'other Day uf ' 
"6 a Gentleman's Houſe, the Perſon who enterta oy 
ed was obliged to leave him with his Wife aud * 


Nieces; where they ſpoke with ſo * FI 
n=: | 
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vn tempt of an abſent Gentleman for being flow 
ova BY © at a Hint, that he had reſolved never to be 
hes WE drowſie, unmannerly, or ſtupid for the future 
will at a Friend's Houſe; and on a Hunting Morn- 
ne © ing, not to purſue the Game either with: the 
Husband abroad, or with the Wife at home. 


ey | 
ck FTE next that came was a Tradeſman, no 
aon eſs full of the Age than the former; for he had 
nage © the Gallantry to tell me, that at a late Junket 


« which he was invited to, the Motion being made, 
and the Queſtion being put, *twas by Maid, Wife 
epte © and Widow reſolved, nemine contradicente, That 
our, i © a young ſprightly Journeyman is abſolutely ne- 
tha ceſſary in their Way of Buſineſs : To which they 


will 


ime . had the Aſſent and Concurrence of the Hus- 
efire bands preſent. I dropped him a Cartfie, and gave 
The bim to underſtand that was his Audience of 
good Leave. == 938 SENT 


- + am reckoned pretty, and have had very ma- 
ny Advances befides theſe ; but have been ve- 
ry averſe to hear any of them, from my Ob- 
+ ſervation on theſe above-mentioned, 'till I ho- 
| ped ſome Good from the Character of my pre- 


dine 
will, 
0nju- 


Mer- 


nd 10 © ſent Admirer, a Clergy Man. But I find even 
Our: | among them there are indireQPraQices in rela- 
nd toi lation to Love, and our Treaty is at preſent 
ſpark © 3 little in Suſpence, till Circumſtances are clear- 
Jed. There is a Charge againſt him among the 
vhon e Women, and the Caſe is this: It is alledged, 
Co-. © That a certain endowed Female would have 
heſe; appropriated her ſelf to and conſolidated her ſelf 
«fled, BW with a Church, which my Divine now enjoys; 
ted: © (or, which is the ſame thing, did proſtitute her 
f ide © {elf to her Friend's doing this for her:) That my 
Ja) i © Ecclefiaſtick, to obtain the one, did engage him- 
tain- - ſelf to take off the other that jay on Hand; but 
e and WW that on his Succeſs in the Spiritual, he again re- 
Con- nounced the Carnal. EE * 


tempt C1 


—_—- we Sarma 
_— zee 8 
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© I put this cloſely to him, and taxed him wit 

© Diſfingenuity. He to clear himſelf made the ſub- 
© ſequent Defence, and that in the moſt ſolemy 
Manner poſſible. That he was applied to ani . y 
© inſtigated to accept of a Benefice: That a con. iſ an 
© ditional Offer thereof was indeed made him x 
« firſt, but with Diſdain by him rejected. Thi 
© when nothing (as they eaſily perceived) of this 
© Nature could bring him to their Purpoſe, Af. 
© ſurance of his being entirely unengaged befor. 
© hand, and ſafe from all their After-ExpeQat- 
© ons (the only Stratagem left to draw him in) 
© was given him: That purſuant to this the Dy 
© nation it ſelf was without Delay, before ſere- 
+ veral reputable Witneſſes, tendered to himgrati, 
© with the open Profeſſion of not the leaſt Reſerve, 
or moſt minute Condition; but that yet imme 
« diately after Induction, his inſidious Introduce 
© (or. her crafty Procurer, which you will) in. 

« duſtriouſly ſpread the Report, which had reach- 

ed my Ears, not only in the Neighbourhood of 
© that ſaid Church, but in London, in the Uni 
© verſity, in mine and his own Country, and 
© where-ever elſe it might probably obviate his Ap- 
< plication to any other Woman, and ſo confine 
him to this alone: Aud, in a word, That as he 
never did make any previous Offer of his Se- 
vice, or the leaſt Step to her Affection; ſo oi 

his Diſcovery of theſe Deſigns thus laid to trick 
c him, he could not but afterwards, iu Juſtice v 
_ © himſelf, vindicate both his Innocence and Free 
dom by keeping his proper Diſtance, _ ' 
© T mis. 1s his Apology, and I think I ſhall x 
« ſatisfied with it. But I cannot conclude 1 
© tedious Epiſtle, without recommending to jo 
not only to reſume your former Chaltiſcmentgit 
to add to your Criminals the Simoniacal Lai 
« who ſeduce the ſacred Order into the gt 
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with Wb ty of either breaking a mercenary Troth made 
ſub- WW to them whom they ought not to deceive, or 
em WS by breaking or keeping it offending againſt him 
and . whom they cannot deceive. Your Aſſiſtance 
con. and Labours of this ſort would be of great Be- 
mu WF nefir, and your ſpeedy Thoughts on this Subje& 
That WF would be very ſeaſonable to, 


SIR, Pur moſt bumble Servant. 
T Chaſtity Loveworth. 
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ſeve ao Veuuſinam, quam te, Cornelia, Mater 

% Cracchorum, fe cum magnis virtutibus affers 

erve, Grande ſupercilium, & numeras in dote triumphos. 


Tolle tuum precor Annibalem victumque Syphacem 
In caſtrit, & cum tota Carthagine migra. Juv. 


Ir is obſerved, that a Man improves more by 
reading the Story of a Perſon eminent for 
Prudence and Virtue, than by the fineſt Rules 
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Uni. and Precepts of Morality. In the ſame manner 
and ſz Repreſentation of thoſe Calamities and Miſ- 
Ap- ortunes which a weak Man ſuffers from wrong 
ntine eaſures, and ill-concerted Schemes of Life, is 
as be pt to make a deeper Impreſſion upon our Minds, 
Ser- ban the wiſeſt Maxims and Inſtructions that cau 
ee given us, for avoiding the like Follies and 
nick adileretions in our own private Conduct. It 
ce u for this Reaſon that 1 lay before my Reader 
"ret te following Letter, and leave it with him to 


make his own uſe of it, without adding any Re- 


lb fedions of my own upon the Subject Matter. 
m | | es 
yu N. Sp ECT ATOR, | 
it AVING carefully peruſed a Letter ſent 
die you by Fofiah Fribble, Eſq; with your ſub- 
je ſequent Diſcourſe u pon P:z-money, I do preſume 
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p to trouble you with an Account of my om 
Cafe, which I look upon to be no leſs deploy, 
able than that of Squire Fribble. I am a Peſy 
of no Extraction, having begun the World wit 


| , © ſmall parcel of Ruſty Iron, and was for ſons 


Years commonly known by the Name of 34 
. Anvil, I have naturally a very happy Genius fy 
: getting Money, inſomuch that by the Age of fin 

and twenty I had ſcraped together Four thou, 
ſand two hundred Pounds, Five ſhillings andy 
few odd Pence. l then launched out into cor. 
ſiderable Buſineſs, and became a bold Tra 
both by Sea and Land, which in a few Ven 
raiſed me a very conſiderable Fortune. Fu 
theſe my Good Services I was Knighted in the 
thirty fifth Year of my Age, and lived with ger 
Dignity among my City-Neighbours by th 
Name of Sir Jobn Anvil. Being in my Tempe 


5 


very ambitious, I was now bent upon makin 


a Family, and accordingly reſolved that m 
Deſcendants ſhould have a Daſh of good Blob 
| in their Veins. In ordet to this, I made Lov 
to the Lady Mary Oddly, an indigent youy 

Woman of Quality. To cut ſhort the Marriax 
* Treaty, I threw her a Charte Blanche, as out 
" News Papers call it, deſiting her to write up 
it her own Terms. She was very conciſe inks 
* Demands, inſiſting only that the Diſpoſal of aj 
7 d the Regulation of my Fami 
Fortune, and the Regulation of my j 
; ſhould be entirely in her Hands, Her Fade 
; and Brothers appeared exceedingly averſe to ti 

Match, and would not ſee me for ſome tine; 
but at preſent are ſo well reconciled, that th 

Dine with me almoſt every Day, and have ba- 

rowed conſiderable Sums of me; which my La 

Mary very often twits me with, when ſhe woll 
; ſhew me how kind her Relations are to me. ® 
- had no Portion, a8 I told you before, but Wh 


5 
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he wanted in Fortune, ſhe makes up in Spirit. 
Ghe at firſt changed my Name to Sir John En- 
ville, and at preſent writes herſelf Mary Eu- 
ville. I have had ſome Children by her, whom 
he has chriſtned with the Sirnames of her Fa- 


mily, in order, as ſhe tells me, to wear out the 


Homelineſs of their Parentage by the Father's 
Side, Our eldeſt Son is the Honourable Odaly 


| Enville, Eſq; and our eldeſt Daughter Harriot 


Enville. Upon her firſt coming into my Fami- 
ly, ſhe turned off a parcel of very careful Ser- 
vants, who had been long with me, and intro- 
duced in their ſtead a couple of Black-a-moors, 
and three or four "yy genteel Fellows in laced 
Liveries, beſides her Freuch Woman, who is per- 


F e which no body underſtands, except my 
ady Mary, She next ſet her ſelf to reform e- 
very Room of my Houſe, having glazed all my 
Chimney-pieces with Looking-glaſs, and plant- 
edevery Corner with ſuch Heaps of China, that 
I am obliged to move about my own Houſe 
with the Romer Caution and CircumſpeQion, 
for fear of hurting ſome of our Brittle Furniture. 
She makes an Illumination once a Week 
with Wax-Candles in one of the largeſt Rooms, 
in order, as ſhe phraſes it, to ſee Company. At 
which time ſhe always defires me to be abroad, 
or to confine my ſelf to the Cock-loft, that I 
may not diſgrace her among her Viſitants of 


Quality. Her Footmen, as I told you before, 


ate ſuch Beaus that I do not much care for ask- 


ing them Queſtions ; when I do, they anſwer 
me with a ſawcy Frown, and ſay that every 
thing, which I find Fault with, was done by my 
Lady Mary's Order.' She tells me that ſhe in- 
tends they ſhall wear Swords with their next 


Liveries, having lately obſerved the Footmen 


of two or three Perſons of Quality hanging be- 
© hind 


petually making a Noiſe in the Houſein a Lan- 
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* hind the Coach with Swords by their Sides, a; MM 2 
© ſoon as the firſt Honey Moon was over, I re. t. 
_ © preſented to her the Unteaſonableneſs of thoſe . C 
daily Innovations which ſhe made in my Fam. ft 
© ly, but ſhe told me I was no longer to conſider WM fi 


© my ſelf as Sir Jobn Anvil, but as her Husband; n 


6odds ß „„, «²Äwvaö )] Ye Tr ((t... , ] 8 


© in between us, and told me, that I ought to con 
« derthere was ſome Difference between his w_ 


his Manners I ſhall go near to diſinherit him. He 


and added, with a Frown, that I did not ſeen WM 
to know who ſhe was. I was ſurprized to be v 
treated thus, after ſuch Familiarities as had pal. m 
ſed between us. But ſhe has ſince given me tg 
know, that whatever Freedom ſhe may ſome. in 
times indulge me in, ſhe expects in general u 9 
be treated with the Reſpe& that is due to her {MI a1 


Birth and Quality. Our Children have been train- MF in 
ed up from their Infancy with ſo many Account di 


of their Mother's Family, that they know the WM i 
Stories of all the great Men and Women it ha 
produced. Their Mother tells them, that ſuch 
an one commanded in ſuch a Sea Engagement, 
that their Great Grandfather had a Horſe ſhot 
under him at Eagebill, that their Uncle wasit 
the Siege of Buda, and that her Mother danced 
in a Ball at Court with the Duke of Monmouts; 


with abundance of Fiddle-faddle of the ſame WI 


Nature. I was, the other Day, a little out of. an 
Countenance at a Queſtion of my little Davg- . E. 
ter Harriot, who asked me, with a great dea 
of Innocence, why I never told them of the Ge 
nerals and Admirals that had been in my Fam 
ly. As for my eldeſt Son Odaly he has been ſoſpi 
rited up by his Mother, that if he does not mend 


drew his Sword upon me before he was nine 
Years old, and told me, that he expected tobe 
uſed like a Gentleman; upon my offering to cot: 
rect him for his Inſolence, my Lady Mary ſleſt 


* * 
* 
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© and mine. She is perpetually finding out the Fea- 
tures of her own Relations in every one of my 
Children, tho?, by the way, I have a little Chub- 
faced Boy as like me as he can ſtare, if I durſt 


« ſay ſo; but what moſt angers me, when ſhe ſees 


me playing with any of them upon my Knee, 
© ſhe has begged me more than once to converſe 
© with the Children as little as poſſible, that they 
© may not learn any of my awkward Tricks. 
«You muſt farther know, ſince I am open- 
© ing my Heart to you, that ſhe thinks her ſelf my 
Superior in Senſe, as much as ſheis in Quality, 
© and therefore treats me like a plain well-mean- 
ing Man, who does not know the World. She 
$ dictates to me in my own Buſineſs, ſets me 
© right in Point of Trade, and if I diſagree with 
© her about any of my Ships at Sea, wonders that 
e I will diſpute with her, when I know very well 
© that her Great Grandfather was a Flag Officer. 
To compleat my Sufferings, ſhe has teazed 
me for this Quarter of an Year laſt paſt, to 
' remove into one of the Squares at the other End 
© of the Town, promiſing, for my Encovurage- 
ment, that I ſhall have as good a Cock-loft as 
| any Gentleman in the Square; to which the 
* Honourable Oddly Exville Eſq; always adds, like 
* a Jack-a-napes as he is, that he hopes *twill be 
as near the Court as poſſible. 
In ſhort, Mr. SpECTATOR, I am fo much 
* out of my natural Element, that to recover my 
* old way of Life I would be eontent to begin 
the World again, and be plain Jack Anvil; but 
' alas! | am in for Life, and am bound to ſub- 
* ſcride my ſelf, with great Sorrow of Heart, 


Your humble Servant, 
- John Enville, Kut. 


Vol. V. ' Wedneſday, 
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No 300. Wedneſday, February 3. 


—— Diverſum vitio vitium prope majus. Hot. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
Wurd you talk of the Subject of Lore 


and the Relations ariſing from it, methink; 
you ſhould take Care to leave no Fault unob. 
ſerved which concerns the State of Marriage 
The great Vexation that I have obſerved in i, 
is, that the wedded Couple ſeem to want 
Opportunities of being often enough alone to. 
gether, and are forced to quarrel and be fon 
before Company. Mr. Hotſpur and his Lady in 
a Room full of their Friends, are ever ſaying 
ſomething ſo ſmart to each other, and that bu 
juſt within Rules, that the whole Company ſtand 
in the utmoſt Anxiety. and Suſpence for fear 


could not be preſent at. On the other Side 
Tom. Faddle and his pretty Spouſe where-evet 
they come are billing at ſuch a Rate, as the 
think muſt do our Hearts good who behold'em, 
Cannot you poſſibly propoſe a Mean between 
being Waſps and Doves in Publick ? I ſhould 
think if you adviſed to hate or love ſincerely it 
would be better: For if they would be ſo di: 
creet as to hate from the very Bottom of ther 
Hearts, their Averficn would be too ſtrong for 
little Gibes every Moment ; and if they loved 
with that Calm and noble Value which dwells 
in the Heart, with a Warmth like that of Lite 
Blood, they would not be ſo impatient of thei 
Paſſion as to fall into obſervable Fondnels 
This Method, in each Caſe, would ſave appelr 
ances; but as thoſe who offend on the fond 
© Side ate by much the fewer, I would 2 575 


of their falling into Extremities which they, 
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begin wich them, and go on to take Notice of 
a moſt impertinent Licence married Women. 
| take, not only to be very loving to their Spou- 
ſes in Publick, but alſo make nauſeous Alluſi- 
ons to private Familiarities, and the like. Lu- 
tina is a Lady of the greateſt Diſcretion you 
mult know in the World; and withal very 
much a Phyſician : Upon the Strength of theſe 
two Qualities there is nothing ſhe will not ſpeak. 
of before us Virgins; and ſhe every Day talks 
witha very grave Air in ſuch a Manner, as is 
very improper ſo much as to be hinted at but 
to 0bviate the greateſt Extremity. Thoſe whom 
they call good Bodies, notable People, hearty 
Neighbours, and the pureſt goodeft Company 
in the World, are the great Offenders in' this 
Kind. Here I think I have laid before you an 
open Field of Pleaſantry; and hope you will 
ſhew theſe People that at leaſt they arenot wit- 
ty: In which you will ſave from many a Bluſh 
a daily Sufferer who is very much 


Your-moſt humble Servant, 
Suſanna Lovewerth. 
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Mr. SpECTATOR, 


IN yours of Medneſday the Zoth paſt, you and 
jour Correſpondent are very ſevere on a Sort 
of Men, whom you call Male Coquets; but 
without any other Reaſon, in my Apprehenſion, 
than that of paying a ſhallow Compliment to 
the fair Sex, by accuſing ſome Men of imagina- 
y Faults, that the Women may not ſeem to 
de the more faulty Sex; though at the ſame time 
you ſuppoſe there are ſome Io weak as to be 
impoſed upon by fine Things and falſe Addreſ- 
ſes. I can't perſwade my ſelf that your Deſign 
s to debar the Sexes the Benefit of each other's 
ä Conver- 
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Converſation within the Rules of Honour; no 
will you, I dare fay, recommend to "em, or en. 
courage the common Tea- Table Talk, much 
leſs that of Politicks and Matter of State: Aud 
if theſe are forbidden Subjects of Diſcourſe, ther 
as long as there are any Women in the Wor! 
who take a Pleaſure in hearing themſelves ptal. 
ed, and can bear the Sight of a Man proftratex 
their Feet, ſo long I ſhall make no Wonder thut 
there are thoſe of the other Sex who will py 
them thuſe impertinent Humiliations. We 
ſhould have few People ſuch Fools as to pric- 
tiſe Flattery, if all were ſo wiſe as to deſpiſe i. 
I don't deny but you would do a meritorion; 
AQ, if you could prevent all Impoſitions onthe 
Simplicity of young Women; but I muſt con- 
feſs I don't apprehend you have laid the Fault 
on the proper Perſon, and if I trouble you with 
my Thoughts upon it I promiſe my ſelf your 


Pardon. Such of the Sex as are raw and inno- 


cent, and moſt expoſed to theſe Attacks, have, 
or their Parents are much to blame if they hare 
not, one to adviſe and guard 'em, and areoblig- 
ed themſelves to take — of 'em; but if theſe 
who ought to hinder Men from all Opportuni 
ties of this Sort of Converſation, inſtead of that 


encourage and promote it, the Suſpicion is ver] 


juſt that there are ſome private Reaſons for ii 
and I'll leave it to you to determine on which 
Side a Part is then ated. Some Women there 


are who are arrived at Years of Diſcretion, 


mean are got out of the Hands of their Parents 
and Governours, and are ſet up for themſelves, 
who yet are liable to theſe Attempts; but i 
theſe are prevailed upon, you muſt excuſe mei 
I lay the Fault upon them, that their Wiſdom 
is not grown with their Years. My Client, Mr. 


S:rephon, whom you ſummoned to declare vr 
; : J 
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ſelf, gives you Thanks however for your Warn- 
ing; and begs the Favour only to inlarge his 


| Time for a Week, or to the laſt Day of the 
| Term, and then he*1l appear gratis, and pray no 


Day over. 


Toars, 
Philanthropos. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Was laſt Night to vifit a Lady who I much 
eſteem, and always took for my Friend; but 
met with ſo very different a Reception from 
what I expeQed, that I cannot help applying 


| my ſelf to you on this Occaſion. In the room 


of that Civility and Familiarity I uſed to be trea- 
ted with by her, an affected Strangenefs in her 
Looks, and Coldneſs in her Behaviour, plain- 
ly told me l was not the welcome Gueſt which 
the Regard and Tenderneſs ſhe has often expreſ- 
ſed for me gave me Reaſon to flatter my felf 


to think | was. Sir, this is certainly a great 


Fault, and I afſure you a very common one; 
therefore J hope you will think it a fit Subject 
for ſome Part of a Spectator. Be pleaſed to ac- 
quaint us how we muſt behave our ſelves to- 
wards this valetudinary Friendſhip, ſubject to ſo 
many Heats and Colds, and you will oblige 


r | 
War humble Servant, 
Miranda. 
SIX, | 


[ Cannot forbear acknowledging the Delight 
your late Spectators on Saturdays have given 
me; for it is writ in the honeſt Spirit of Criti- 
W iſm * 
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* ciſm, and called to my Mind the followizy 
< four Lines I had long ſince read in a Prology, 
© to a Play called Julius Ceſar, which has deſe:. 
© ved a better Fate. The Verſes are addreſſ ollo 
to the little Criticks. | 


Shew your ſmall Talent, and let that ſuffce ye; 

But grow not vain upon it, I adviſe ye. 

For every Fop can find out Faults in Plays: 

Tou'll ne er arrive at Knowing when to praiſe, 
2. Yours, 


y 2 D. C. Own 


N* 301. Thurſday, February 14 - 


Poſſent ut Juvenes viſere fervidi 
Multo non ſine riſu, 2 : 


Dilapſam in cineres ſacem. Hor. 


WE are generally ſo much pleaſed with any 
little Accompliſhments, either of Body 
or Mind, which have once made us remarkadle 
in the World, that we endeavour to perſwade 
our ſelves it is not in the Power of Time to rob 
us of them. We are eternally purſuing the ſame 
Methods which firſt procured us the Applauſes 
of Mankind. It is from this Notion that an Au- 
thor writes on, tho' he is come to Dotage; with- 
Out ever conſidering that his Memory is impait- 
ed, and that he has loſt that Life, and thoſe Sp: 
rits, which formerly raiſed his Fancy, and fired 


his mos. The ſame Folly hinders a Mal 
from ſu 


mitting his Behaviour to his Age, and 


makes Clodius, who was a celebrated Dancer a 
five and twenty, ſtill love to hobble in a Minde 
tho? he is paſt Threeſcore. It is this, in a Word, 
which fills the Town with elderly Fops, and ſi- 
perannuated Coquets. 
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ANI DIA, a Lady of this latter Species, 
aſſed by me Yeſterday in her Coach. Canidia 
nas an haughty Beauty of the laſt Age, and was 
ollowed by Crowds of Adorers, whoſe Paſſions 
only pleaſed her, as they gave her Opportunities 
f playing the Ty rant. She then contracted that 
ful Caſt of the Eye and forbidding Frown, 
hich ſhe has not yet laid aſide, and has ſtill all 
the Inſolence of Beauty without its Charms. If 
e now attracts the Eyes of any Beholders, it is 
only by being remarkably ridiculous; even her 
own Sex laugh at her AﬀeQation ; and the Men, 
pho always enjoy an ill-natured Pleaſure in ſee- 
Ing an imperious Beauty humbled and negleQed, 
erard her with the ſame Satisfaction that a free 
Nation ſees a Tyrant in Diſgrace. | 
WiLL. HONEYCOMB, who is a great Ad- 
miter of the Gallantries in King Charles the Se- 


or. ond's Reign, lately communicated to mea Let- 
er written by a Wit of that Age to his Miſtreſs, 
Body who it ſeems was a Lady of Canidia's Humour; 
kable and tho' I do not always approve of my Friend 
wade WI. L's Taſte, 1 liked this Letter ſo well, that 

o rob l took a Copy of it, with which I ſhall here pre- 
— ent my Reader. 
auſes 


= ToCLOE, 
MADAM, 
| 8 CE my waking Thoughts have never 


been able to influence you in my Favour, 
am reſolved to try whether my Dreams can 


24 | make any Impreſſion on you. To this end I 

m ſhall give you an Account of a very odd one 

as which my Fancy preſented to me laſt Night, 
ö 


Within a few Hours after I left you. 
METHOUGHT I was unaccountably con- 
veyed into the moſt delicious Place mine Eyes 


© ever. 
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ever beheld, it was a large Valley divided by. 
© River of the pureſt Water I had ever ſeen. T 
* Ground on each Side of it roſe by an eaſſe 4 
© ſcent, and was covered with Flowers of an inf 
* nite Variety, which as they were reflected in 
© the Water, doubled the Beauties of the Place 
© or rather formed an imaginary Scene more bent. 
© tiful than the real. On each fide of the River 
was a Range of lofty Trees, whoſe Boygis 
* were loaden with almoſt as many Birds 2 
© Leaves. Every Tree was full of Harmony, 

I had not gone far in this pleaſant Valley, when 
© I perceived that it was terminated by a moſt my. 
„ nificent Temple. The Structure was ancient, 
© and regular. On the Top of it was figuredthe 
© God saturn, in the ſame Shape and Dreſs tha 
© the Poets uſually repreſent Time. 

As was advancing to ſatisfie my Cuiiolity 
© by a nearer View, I was ſtopped by an Obje& 
far more beautiful than any I had before diſco- 
© vered in the whole Place. I fancy, Madam, 
© you will eaſily gueſs that this could hardly be 
© any thing but your ſelf; in reality it was fo; 
© you lay extended on the Flowers by the Side of 
the River, ſo that your Hands which werethrown 
nin a negligent Poſture, almoſt touched the Wa- 
© ter. Your Eyes were cloſed ; but if your Sleep 
© deprived me of the Satisfaction of ſeeing them, 
© it left me at leiſure to contemplate ſeveral o- 


© ther Charms, which diſappear when your Eye. 
© are open. I could not but admire the Tranguil- 
© lity you ſlept in, eſpecially when I conſidered, 
© the Unealineſs you produce in ſo many others., 

* WaiLE I was wholly taken vp in theſe Re- 
© fi:Gions, the Doors of the Temple flew open, 
© with a very great Noiſe; and lifting up my Eyes, 


© I ſaw two Figures, in human Shape, coming 


into the Valley. Upon a Beater Survey, [ found, 


them 


"gol. 
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hem to be YOUTH and Love, The Firſt 
was encircled with a Kind of Purple Light, that 
ſpread a Glory over all the Place; the other held 
z faming Torch in his Hand. I could obſerve, 
that all the way as they came towards us, the 
Colours of the Flowers appeared more lively, 
the Trees ſhot out in Bloſſoms, the Birds threw 
themſelves into Pairs, and ſerenaded them as 
they paſſed: The whole Face of Nature glow- 
ed with new Beauties. They were no ſooner 
arrived at the Place where you lay, when they 
ſeated themſelves on each Side of you. On their 
Approach, methought I ſaw a new Bloom a- 
riſe in your Face, and new Charms diffuſe them- 
ſelves over your whole Perſon. You appeared 
more than mortal; but, to my great Surpriſe, 
continued faſt aſleep, tho? the two Deities made 

ſeveral gentle.Efforts to awaken you. 
* AFTER a ſhort Time, YouTH (diſplay- 
Ing a Pair of Wings, which I had not before 
taken notice of) flew off. Love ſtill remain= 
ed, and holding the Torch which he had in his 
Hand before your Face you ſtill appeared as 
* beautiful as ever. The glaring of the Light in 
* your Eyes at length awakened you, when, to 
* My great Surpriſe, inſtead of acknowledging 
te Fayour of the Deity, you frowned upon 
nim, and ſtruck the Torch out of his Hand into 
' the River. The God, after having regarded you 
Vith a Look that ſpoke at once his Pity and 
' Diſpleaſure, flew away. Immediately a kind 
of Gloom overſpread the whole Place. At the 
lame time I ſaw an hideous Spectre enter atone 
' End of the Valley. His Eyes were ſunk into 
his Head, his Face was pale and withered, and 
| his Skin packered up in Wrinkles. As he walk- 
s ed on the Sides of the Bank the River froze, 
: the Flowers faded, the Trees ſhed their Bloſ- 
| HE « ſoms, 
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* ſoms, the Birds dropped from off the Boughs 
and fell dead at his Feet. By theſe Marks 1 Kuen 
im to be OLD-AGE. You were ſcized wi 
the utmoſt Horror and Amazement at his Ar 
* proach. You endeavoured to have fled, butthe 
Phantom caught you in his Arms. You mx 
* eafily gueſs at the Change you lutfered in this 
Embrace. For my own Part, though I am ſiil 
too full of the dreadful Idea, I will not ſhock 
* you with a Deſcription of it. IT was ſo ſlartled 
© at the Sight that my Sleep immediately left me, 
and I found my ſelf awake, at leiſure to conſ- 
der of a Dream which ſeems too extraordinary 
* to be without a Meaning. I am, Madam, with 
the greateſt Paſſion, 


Tour moſt Obedient, 
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1 Read what I give for the Entertainment of 

this Day with a great deal of Pleaſure, and 
publiſh it juſt as it came to my Hands. I ſhall be 
very glad to find there are many gueſſed at for 
Emilia. 7 
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6 IF this Paper has the good Fortune to be bo- 3 
44 


noured with a Place in your Writings, [ ſhall L 
© be the more pleaſed, becauſe the CharaQer of The 1 
Emilia is not an imaginary but a real one. | Dleafir 
«© have induſtriouſly obſcured the whole by the Ad. 


© dition of one or two Circumſtances of no Col- bat e 
. | i ſequence, 
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ſequence, that the Perſon it is drawn from 
might ſtill be concealed ; and that the Writer 
of it might not be in the leaſt ſuſpected, and for 
ſome other Reaſons, I chuſe not to give it the 
Form of a Letter: But if befides the Faults of 


na the Compoſition, there be any thing in it more 
mi proper for a Correſpondent than the SyECTA- 
tig rox himſelf to write, I ſubmit it to your bet- 
xk ter judgment, to receive any other Model you 


led 
ne, 
li- 
ary 
1th 


think fit. 
ua, SER, 


Vur very Humble Servant, 


THERE is nothing which gives one ſo plea- 
Ing a Proſpect of Humane Nature, as the Con- 
emplation of Wiſdom and Beauty: The latter 
the peculiar Portion of that Sex which is there- 
Fore called Fair; but the happy Concurrence of 
oth theſe Excellencies in the ſame Perſon, is a 
CharaQer too celeſtial to be frequently met with. 
beauty is an over-weaning ſelf-ſufficient thing, eare- 
es of providing it ſelf any more ſubſtantial Or- 
iments; nay ſo little does it conſult its own In- 


5. Naeſts, that it too often defeats it ſelf by be- 
"Jing that Innocence which renders it lovely 
q ad defirable. As therefore Virtue makes a beau- 


al Woman appear more beautiful, ſo Beauty 
makes a virtuous Woman really more virtuous. 
Whilt Iam conſidering theſe two Perfections glo- 
tiouſly united in one Perſon, I-cannot help repre- 
ſenting to my Mind the Image of Emilia. 

Wno ever beheld the charming Emilia, with- 
out feeling in his Breaſt at once the Glow of 
Love and the Tenderneſs of virtuous Friendſhip; 
he unſtudied Graces of her Behaviour, and the 
leaſing Accents of her Tongue, inſenſibly draw 
jou on to with for a nearer Enjoyment of them; 
It eren her Smiles carry in them a filent Re- 

proof 
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proof to the Impulſes of licentious Love. Thy 
tho* the Attractives of her Beauty play almot 
reliſibly upon you, and create Deſire, you in 
mediately ſtand correQed not by the Severity þ 


the Decency of her Virtue. That Sweetneſs un Les 
Goad-humour which is ſo viſible in her Face, . WE 
turally diffuſes it ſelf into every Word and AoMvhich 
on: A Man muſt be a Savage, who at the Sg be He 
of Emilia, is not more inclined to do her Go d, to 
than gratifie himſelf. Her Perſon, as it is H done 
fludiouſly embelliſhed by Nature, thus adome pond 1 
with unpremeditated Graces, is a fit Lodging fi into th 
a Mind ſo fair and lovely; there dwell ration [ſee h 
Piety, modeſt Hope, and chearful Reſignation. if he 
Many of the prevailing Paſſions of Mank lm 
do undeſervedly paſs under the Name of Reli er di 
on; which is thus made to expreſs it ſelf in Adſrante 
on, according to the Nature of the Conſtituia tile 
in which it reſides : So that were we to make N Wi 
2 ment from Appearances, one would imagi t Int 
eligion in ſome is little better than Sullennelh- 1 
and Reſerve, in many Fear, in others the Dein the 
pondings of a melancholy Complexion, in oiheſ¶ Love 
the Formality of infignificant unaffecting Odſef ve 
vances, in others Severity, in others Oſtentatioai dis is 
In Emilia it is a Principle founded in Reaſon % Chars 
enlivened with Hope; it does not break forth u! 
to irregular Fits and Sallies of Devotion, but i ber is 
an uniform and conſiſtent Tenour of Action: de p 
is ſtrict without Severity, compaſſionate withougſ? Fat 
Weakneſs; it is the Perfection of that good Hu conc: 
mour which proceeds from the Underſtanding, uo Imits 
the Effect of an eaſie Conſtitution. Virty 
By a generous Sympathy in Nature, we ie: in fo 
our ſelves diſpoſed to mourn when any of ou H. 
Fellow-Creatures are Afflicted; but injured I rent 
nocence and Beauty in Diſtreſs, is an Objed th Gone 
carries in it ſomething inexprefſibly moving: Wit 
* ſofteuc has t] 


* 
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vhens the moſt manly Heart with the tender- 
| Senſations of Love and Compaſſion, ?cill at 
length it confeſſes its Humanity and flows out in- 
t0 Tears. | TS 8 
"WERE I to relate that Part of Emilia's Life 
mhich has given her an Opportunity of exerting 
the Heroiſm of Chriſtianity, it would make too 
ad, too tender a Story : But when I conſider her 
gone in the midſt of her Diſtreſles, looking be- 
yond this gloomy Vale of Affliction and Sorrow, 
into the Joys of Heaven and Immortality, and when 
[ſe her in Converſation thoughtleſs and eaſie as 
if ſhe were the moſt happy Creature in the World, 
Lam tranſported with Admiration. Surely ne- 
der did ſuch a Philoſophic Soul inhabit ſuch a 
teanteous Form! For Bran is often made a 
piirilege againſt Thought and Reflection; it laughs 
a Wiſdom, and will not abide the Gravity of 
ts Inſtructions. 53 | Mn) 3 
WERE I able to repreſent Emilia's Virtues 
in their proper Colours and their due Proportions, 
Love or Flattery might perhaps be thought to 
have drawn the Picture larger than Life; but as 
this is but an impetfed Draught of ſo excellent a 
Character, and as I cannot, will not hope to have 
wy Intereſt in her Perſon, all that I can ſay of 
ter is but "impartial Praiſe extorted from me by 
the prevailing, Brightneſs of her Virtues. So rare 
a Pattern of Female Excellence ought not to be 
concealed, but ſhould be ſet out to the View and 
Imitation of the World ; for how amiable does 
Virtue appear thus as it were made viſible to us 
In ſo fair an Example | OE 
HONORTA's Diſpoſition is of a very diffe- 
tent Turn; Her Thoughts are wholly-bent upon 
Conqueſt and arbitrary Power. That ſhe has ſome 
it and Beauty no Body denies, and therefore 
has the Eſteem of all her Lan as a Wo- 
OL. IV. X man 
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man of an agreeable Perſon and Converſation 
but (whatever her Husband may think of it) that 
is not ſufficient for Honoria: She waves her Title 
to Reſpect as a mean Acquiſition, and demand; 
Veneration in the Right of an Idol; for this Rea- 
ſon her natural Deſire of Life is continually 
checked with an inconſiſtent Fear of Wrinkles and 
old Age. | | | 

EMILIA cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant of her 
perſonal Charms, tho” ſhe ſeems to be ſo; but ſhe 
will not hold her Happineſs upon ſo precarious a 
Tenvre, whilſt her Mind is adorned with Beau. 
ties of a more exalted and laſting Nature. When 
in the full Bloom of Youth and Beauty we ſaw het 
ſurrounded with a crowd of Adorers, ſhe took 
no Pleaſure in Slaughter and DeſtruQion, gave 
no falſe deluding Hopes which might encreaſe 
the Torments of her diſappointed Lovers; but ha- 
ving for ſome Time given to the Decency of : 
Virgin Coyneſs, examined the Merit of their ſe- 
veral Pretenſions, ſhe at length gratified her own, 
by reſigning herſelf to the ardent Paſſion of Bro- 
mins, Bromins was then Maſter of many good 
Qualities and a moderate Fortune, which was 
ſoon after unexpeQedly encreaſed to a plentiful 
Eſtate. This for a good while proved his Misfor- 
tune, as it furniſhed his unexperienced Age with 
the Opportunities of evil Company and a ſenſual 
Life. He might have longer wandered in the Li- 
byrinths of Vice and Folly, had not Emilia's ptu- 
dent Conduct won him over to the Government 
of his Reaſon. Her Ingenuity has been conſtant- 
ly employed in humanizing his Paſſions and ref 
ning his Pleaſures. She has ſhewed him by her owl 
Example, that Virtue is conſiſtent with decent 
Freedoms and good Humour, or rather, that it 
cannot ſubſiſt without *em. Her good Senſe res- 


dily inſtructed her, that a filent Example _ - 
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eafe unrepining Behaviour, will always be more 
rerſwafive than the Severity of Lectures and Ad- 
monitions; and that there is ſo much Pride inter- 
ds woven into the Make of human Nature, that an 
. obſtinate Man muſt only take the Hint from ano- 
ly ther, and then be left to adviſe and correct him- 
nd BY ff. Thus by an artful Train of Management and 
unſeen Perſwaſions, having at firſt brought him 
not to diſlike, and at length to be pleaſed with 


he WF that which otherwiſe he would not have bore to 
"1 BY hear of, ſhe then knew how to preſs and ſecure 
. this Advantage, by approving it as his Thought, 
ol i and ſeconding it as his Propoſal. By this Means 
_ ſhe has gained an Intereſt in ſome of his leading 
2 Paſſions, and made them acceſſary to his Refor- 
emo. Fe. | 

vi, THERE is another Particular of Emilia's Con- 


= duct which I can't forbear mentioning: To ſome 
c perhaps it may at firſt Sight appear but a trifling 
"WY incouſiderable Circumftance ; but for my Part, I 
think it highly worthy of Obſervation, and to be 
os WI evecommended to the Conſideration of the fair Sex. 
: have often thought wrapping Gowns and dirty 
Linnen, with all that huddled Oeconomy of Dreſs 
which paſſes under the general Name of a Mob, 
de Bane of conjugal Love, and one of the rea- 
diet Means imaginable to alienate the Affection 
of an Husband, eſpecially a fond one. I have 
beard ſome Ladies, who have been ſurprized by 
Company in ſuch a Deſhabille, apologize for it 
after this Manner; Traly I am aſhamed to be caught 
A L this Pickle ; but my Husband and I were ſitting 
all alone by our ſelves, and I did not expect to ſee 
ſuch good Company This by the Way is a 
ae Complimentto the Good Man, which 'tis ten 
1 de one but he returns in dogged Anſwers and a 
u Oucliſh Behaviour, without knowing what it is 


fo that puts him out of Humour 
_ 2 EMI 


of all her Afflictions and ill Uſage, Bromius is be. 


tons Paradiſe Loſt, may be conſidered as a * 
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E MILT#'s Obſervation teaches her, that x 
little Inadvertencies and NegleQs caſt a Blemi 
upon a great Character; ſo the Neglect of Ay 

arel, even among the moſt intimate Friends, does 
inſenſibly leſſen their Regards to each other, by 
creating a Familiarity too low and contemptible, 
She underftands the Importance' of thoſe Things 
which the Generality account Trifles; and con: 
ſiders every thing as a Matter of Conſequence, 
that has the leaſt Tendency towards keeping up 
or abating the Affection of her Husband; him ſhe 
eſteems a fit Object to employ her Ingenuity in 
pleaſing, becauſe he is to be pleaſed for Life. 

By the Help of theſe, and a thouſand other 
nameleſs Arts, which *cis eaſier for her to praiſc 
than for another to expreſs, by the Obſtinacy of 
her Goodneſs and unprovoked Submiſſion, in ſpight 


come a Man of Senſe and a kind Husband, and 
Emilia a happy Wife. 
VE guardian Angels to whoſe Care Heaven ha 
entruited its dear Emilia, guide her (til! forward 
in the Paths of Virtue, defend her from the Inſo- 
lence and Wrongs of this undiſcerning World; 
at length when we muſt no more converſe with 
ſuch Purity on Earth, lead her gently hence in- 
nocent and unreprovable to a better Place, where 
by an eaſie Tranſition from what ſhe now is, ſhe 
may ſhine forth an Angel of Light. 


— | 


= 203. * Saturday, February | 


| volet hæc ſub luce videri, 
Judicis argutum que non formidat acumen. Hor. 
1 Have ſeen in the Works of a Modern Phil: 

ſopher, a Map of the Spots in the Sun. 1 
Jaſt Paper of the Faults and Blemiſhes in N 
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the ame Nature. To purſue the Alluſion : Ag 
is obſerved, that among the bright Parts of the 
Iuminous Body above-mentioned, there are ſome 
which glow more intenſely, and dart a ſtronger 
Light than others; ſo, notwithſtanding I have al- 
rady ſhewn Milton's Poem to be very beautiful 
in general, I ſhall now proceed to take notice of 
ſich Beauties as appear to me more exquiſite 
than the reſt, Milton has propoſed the Subject of 
his Poem in the following Verſes. kJ it 


of Man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal * 
Brought Death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 

Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful Seat, 

Sing Heav'nly Muſe — 


TyesE Lines are perhaps as plain, fimple and 
inadorned as any of the whole Poem, iu which 
Particular. the Author has conformed himſelf to 
the Example of Homer, and the Precept of Ho- 
race. : | 

His Invocation to a Work which turns in a 
great meaſure upon the Creation of the Wotld 
ls very properly made to the Muſe who inſpir 
Miſes in thoſe Books from whence our Author 
dtew his Subject, and to the Holy Spirit who is 
therein repreſented as operating after a particular 
manner in the firſt Production of Nature. This 
whole Exordium riſes very happily into noble 
Langage and Sentiment, as I think the Tranſi- 
3 the Fable is exquiſitely beautiful and na- 
P.! Ten EATS. % 

Tur Nine-Days Afſtoniſhment, in which the 
Angels lay entranced after their dreadfal Over- 
tirow and Fall from Heaven, before they could 
iecover either the uſe of Thought or Speeeh, is 
a noble Circumſtance, and very finely imagined. 
; "© 3 The 
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The Diviſion of Hell into Seas of Fire, and inte Beb: 
firm Ground impregnated with the ſame futiouſ Hu 
Element, with that particular Circumſtance offi Tir. 


the Excluſion of Hope from thoſe Infernal Rei 4 
ons, are Inſtances of the ſame great and fruitful 0, ; 
Invention. Bo 

TAE Thoughts in the firſt Speech and Deſcth . 
tion of Satan, who is one of the principal Ado Her 
in this Poem, are wonderfully proper to give ug of | 
a full Idea of him. His Pride, Envy and Revenge H 
Obſtinacy, Deſpair and Impenitence, are all off 0+: 
them very artfully interwoven. In ſhort, his firſ 
Speech is a Complication of all thoſe Pafſionelil T © 

which diſcover themſelves ſeparately in ſeveral « Angel 
ther of his Speeches in the Poem. The whole Pa of Fi 
of this great Enemy of Mankind is filled with 
ſuch Incidents as are very apt to raiſe and terriſe He 
the Reader's Imagination: Of this Nature, in tell F. 
Book now before us, is his being the firſt that . 
wakens out of the general Trance, with his Po- Bo 
ſture on the burning Lake, his Riſing from it, and Poem 
the Deſcription of his Shield and Spear. — 
bat Satan zalking to hit neareſt mate, 1 
With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes * 

Tbat ſparkling baz d, his other parts beſides $207 

Prone on the Flood, extended long and large, 

Lay ry, many à rood Hi 

Forthwith mpright he rears from off the pool his C 

His mighty Stature; on each hand the Flames the m 

Driv'n backward ſlope their pointing Spires, au 's tha 

eee 5 of T\ 

In Billbows, leave i th' midſt a horrid vale. RE 

Tben with e ded Wings be ſteers his flight Inf 

Aloft, incumbent on the ks _ Re 

That felt unuſual weight * | 

His pondrous Shield, 


Karree temper, maſfie, large and , * 
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Behind him caſt; the broad Circumference | 
Hung on his Shoulders like the Moon, whoſe orb 
Thro' Optick Glaſs the Tuſcan Artiſts View 

At Ev'ning from the top of Fetole, 

0r in Valdarno, to deſcry new Lands, 

Rivers or Mountains in her ſpotty Globe. 

His Spear, to equal which the talleſt pine 

Hewn on Norwegian Hills, to be the Maſt 

of ſome great Ammiral, were but a wand, 
He walk'd with to ſupport uneaſie Steps 
Over the burning Mar 


To which we may add his Call to the fallen 


Angels that lay plunged and ſtupified in the Sea 
of Fire. 


He call'd ſo loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell reſounded 


Bor there is no ſingle Paſſage in the whole 
Poem worked up to a greater Sublimity, than that 
wherein his Perſon is deſcribed in thoſe celebrated 
Lines: 


I., above the reſt 
In ſhape and geſtare proudly eminent, 
good like a Tower, &c. 


His Sentiments are every way anſwerable to 
his Character, and ſuitable to a created Being of 
the moſt exalted and moſt depraved Nature. Such 


is that in which he takes Poſſeſſion of his Place 
of Torments. 


Hail Horrors, hatl | 

Infernal World! and thou profoundeſt Hell 
Receive thy new Poſſeſſor, one who brings 
4 mind not to be changed by place or time, omen 


And 
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And afterwards, 4 thoſe 
mum FJ ore at lea mong t 


We fhall be free; 4 Almighty bath not built in, t 
Here for his envy, will not ; "wage hence: ls 
Here we may reign ſecure, and in my choice aters « 
To reigu is worth ambition, tho in Hel : ind fe 
Better to reign in Hell, than ſerve in Heaven, tte { 


hamm: 
AMIDST thoſe Impieties which this Entagel 

Spirit utters in other places of this Poem, the Au 
thor has taken care to introduce none that is no 
big with Abſurdity, and incapable of ſhocking 4 
Religious Reader; his Words, as the Poet him 
ſelf deſcribes them, bearing only a Semblance i 
Worth, not Subſtance. He is likewiſe with gre: 
Art deſcribed as owning his Adverſary to be Al. 
mighty. Whatever perverſe Interpretation he puts 
on the Juſtice, Mercy, and other Attributes o 
the Supreme Being, he frequently confeſſes his 
Omnipotence, that being the Perfection he wis 
forced to allow him, and the only Confideration 
which could ſupport his Pride under the Shame 
of his Defeat. | Res 
No R mult I here omit that beautiful Circum- 
ſtance of his burſting out in Tears, upon his Sur- 
vey of thoſe innumerable Spirits whom he had 
involved in the ſame Guilt and Ruin with himſelf 


He now prepared | 
To ſpeak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, aud half encloſe him round 
With all his Peers: Attention held them mutt: 
Thrice be aſſay'd, and thrice in ſpite of Scorn 
Tears, ſuch as Angels weep, burſt forth —— 


THE Catalogue of Evil Spirits has abundance 
of Learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of 


Poetry, which riſes in a great meaſure from his 
deſcribing the Places where they were worlbipyy 
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5 thoſe beautiful Marks of Rivers, fo frequent 
mong the Ancient Poets. The Author had doubt- 

cls in this place Homer's Catalogue of Ships, and 

gibs Liſt of Warriors, in his View. The Cha- 

ders of Moloch and Belial prepare the Reader's 

ind for their reſpective Speeches and Behaviour 

n the ſecond and ſixth Book. The Account of 

mz is finely Romantick, and ſuitable to 

phat we read among the Ancients of the Wor- 

hip which was paid to that Idol. 5 


FThammu came next behind, 

Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian damſels to lament his fate 

In am'rous ditties all a ſummer's day, 

While ſmooth Adonis from his native Rock 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos'd with blood 
Tbammuz yearly wounded : the Love-tale 
lofeFed Sion's daughters with like heat, 
Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred Porch 
Erekiel ſaw, when by the Viſion led | 
mel His eye ſurvey'd the dark idolatries 

\- WH 0f ahenated Judah — 


"PW. 
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m The Reader will pardon me if 1 inſert as a note 
ur. gen this beautiful Paſſage, the Account given us by 
had Wie late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this ancient 


piece of Worſhip, and probably the firſt occaſion 
vt ſuch a Superſtition. + We came to a fair large 
" River- doubtleſs the ancient River Adonis, 
ſo famous for the idolatrous Rites performed 
" here in lamentation of Adonis. We had the 
fortune to ſee what may be ſuppoſed to be the 
" occaſion of that Opinion which Laciaz relates, 
" concerning this River, viz, That this Stream, 
„ i a certain Seaſons of the Year, eſpecially about 

the Feaſt of Adowis, is of a bloody Colour; 
a. which the Heathens looked upon as proceeding 
f rom a kind of Sympathy in the River for the 
1 1 « Death 


EE SUE te AL 
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“% Death of Adonis, who was killed by a yi pool 
« Boar in the Mountains, out of which | * 
„ Stream riſes. Something like this we ſaw TE 


n of tl 
TyEs 
0k WC 
udlime 

the De 
fernal 

at ghaf 
one a 


The Se 


e tually come to paſs; for the Water was ſtain 
© to a ſurpriſing Redneſs; and, as we obſerved 
% travelling, had diſcoloured the Sea a greaty 
« into a reddiſh Hue, occafioned doubtleſ; by 
« ſort of Minium or red Earth, waſhed into i] 
4 River by the violence of the Rain, and not! 
« any Stain from Adonit's Blood. 

THe Paſlage in the Catalogue, explaining! 
Manner how Spirits transform themſelves | 
ContraQion, or Enlargement of their Dimenſior 
is introduced with great Judgment, to make v 
for ſeveral ſutprizing Accicents in the Sequel 
the Poem. There follows one, at the very E 
of the firſt Book, which is what the French Critic en dr 
call Marvellous, but at the ſame time probable t 
reaſon of the Paſlage laſt mentioned. As ſoon 
the Infernal Palace is finiſhed, we are told t 
Multitude and Rabble of Spirits immediate 
ſhrunk themſelves into a ſmall Compaſs, thatthe 
might be Room for ſuch a numberleſs Aſſemb. 
in this capacious Hall. But it is the Poet's Re 
finement upon this Thought which I moſt admit 
and which is indeed very noble in it ſelf, Forh 
tells us, that notwithſtanding the vulgar, amon 
the fallen Spirits contracted their Forms, thoſec 

the firſt Rank and Dignity ſtill preſerved the 
natural Dimenſions. | 


* 


Thus incorporeal Spirits to ſmalleſt Forms 

| Reduc'd their Shapes immenſe, and were at lar 
Though without Number ſtill amidſt the Hall 
Of that inſernal Court. But far within, 


And in their own Dimenſions like themſelue;, Of m 
The Great Seraphick Lords and Cherubim, Far 1 
In choſe receſs and ſecret conclave, ſate, 
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4 thouſand Conptroe 1 Golden Seats, 
Frequent and full—— 


Txx Character of Mammon, and the Deſcrip- 
n of the Pandemonium, are full of Beauties. 

THERE ate ſeveral other Strokes in the firſt 
ok wonderfully Poetical, and Inſtances of that 
dime Genius ſo peculiar to the Author. Such 


fernal Standard, which he unfurls; as alſo of 
ut ghaſtly Light, by which the Fiends appear 
one another in their Place of Torments. 


The Seat of Deſolation, void of L gbr, 
Save what the glimm' ring of thoſe livid Flames 
Caſts pale and dreadful 


Tux Shout of the whole Hoſt of fallen Angels 
hen drawn up in Battel Array: 


be univerſal Hoſt up ſent 
4 Shout that tore Hell's Concave, and beyond 
Inghted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 


| 
ne te Review, which the Leader makes of his In- 
nbi na Army: | 
Rl — He thro! the armed files 


Darts bis experienc'd eye, and ſoon traverſe 

The whole Battalion views their order due, 

Their Viſages and Stature as of Gods. 

Thetr number laſt he ſums. And now hit Heart 
Diftends with Pride, and hard ning in his ſtrength 


1 ts 


e Flaſh of Light, which appeared upon the 
Wing of their Swords; 


Be How and to confirm his words ontflew 
Millions of flaming words, drawn from the thighs 
0f mighty Cherubim ; the ſudden Blaze 

Far round illumin'd Hel. | 


The 


the Deſcription of Azaze/'s Stature, and of the 
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{ it. The Reſemblance does not, perhaps, laſt 


'vitiated Reliſh, and for that very Reaſon has el 


y, k 
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The ſudden Production of the Pandemonium; JM kn 
Anon out of the Earth a Fabrick huge te Anſ 
Roſe lite an Exbalation, with the Sound errault 
Of dulcet Sympbonies and Voices ſweer. he, in 
The Artificial Illuminations made in it. ced on! 
From the arched Roof but to 
Pendent by ſubtle Magick, many a Row by freq 
Of Starry Lamps and blazing Creſſets, fed an Att 
IWith Naptha aud Aſphaltus, yielded Light WW "ve 
As from a SEHy lays he 
THERE are alſo ſeveral noble Similies and A * 
lofions in the firſt Book of Paradiſe Loft. A e 
here I muſt obſerve, that when Milton allude 
either to Things or Perfons, he never quits h 
Simile till it riſes to ſome very great Idea, which we 
is often foreign to the Occaſion that gave Bittht E 


bove a Line or two, but the Poet runs on with 
Hint, till he has raiſed out of it ſome glorioi 
Image or Sentiment, proper to inflame the Min 
of the Reader, and to give it that ſublime kind 
Entertainment, which is ſuitable tothe Natured 
an Heroick Poem. Thoſe, who are acquainte 
with Homer's and VirgiPs Way of Writing, cat 
not but be pleaſed with this kind of Structure i 
Milton's Similitudes. I am the more particuk 
on this Head, becauſe ignorant Readers, wi 
have formed their Taſte upon the quaint Simili 
and little turns of Wit, which are ſo much 
Vogue among Modern Poets, cannot reliſh thel 
Beauties which are of a much higher Nature, an 
are therefore apt to cenſure A s Compariſon 
in which they do not ſee any ſurprizing Points! 
Likeneſs. Monſieur Perrault was a Man of th 


deavoured to turn into Ridicule ſeveral of I 


mer's Similitudes which he calls 9 
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rue que ue, Long-taiPd Compariſons. I ſhall con- 
inde this Paper on the Firſt Book of Milton with 
te Anſwer which Monſieur Boileau makes to 
raxlt on this Occaſion; * Compariſons, ſays 
he, in Odes and Epic Poems, are not introdu- 
ced only to illuſtrate and embelliſh the Diſcourſe, 
but to amuſe and relax the Mind of the Reader, 
by frequently diſengaging him from too painful 
a Attention to the Principal Subject, and by 
leading him into other agreeable Images, Homer, 
ſays he, excelled in this Particular, whoſe Com- 
priſons abound with ſuch Images of Nature as 
ae proper to relieve and diverſifie his SubjeQs. 
He continually inſtructs the Reader, and makes 
him take notice, even in Odjects which are eve- 
Day before our Eyes, of ſuch Circumſtauces 
zz we ſhould not otherwiſe have obſerved. Ta 
bis be adds, as a Maxim univerſally acknowledged, 
That it is not neceſſary in Poetry. for the Points 
of the Compariſon to correſpond with one an- 
other exactly, but that a general Reſemblance. 
s ſufficient, and that too much Nicety in this 
Paticular ſavours of the Rhetorician and Epi- 
grammatiſt. | Ie EET 
Ix ſnort, if we look into the Conduct of Ho. 
r, Virgil, and Milton, as the great Fable id the 
joul of each Poem, ſo to give their Works an a- 
treeadle Variety, their Epiſodes are ſo many ſhore. 
adles, and their Similies ſo many Short Epi- 
des; to which you may add, if you pleaſe, that 
heir Metaphors are ſo many Short Similies. If 
e Reader conſiders the Compariſons. in the firſt. 
wok of Milton, of the Sun in an Eclipſe, of the, 
eeping Leviathan, of the Bees ſwarming about 
lr Hive, of the Fairy Nance, in the view where- 
Il have here placed them, he will eaſily 2 
legreat Beauties that are in each of thoſe Paſſa- 
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N* 304. Monday, February 18, 


| Valnus alit venis & cæco carpitur igni, Vir. | of mi 


THE Circumſtances of my Correſpondent 
whoſe Letter I now inſert, are ſo frequent 
that I cannot want Compaſſion ſo much as tofor 
bear laying it before the Town. There is ſome 
thing ſo mean and inhuman in a direct Smizbfiel 
Bargain for Children, that if this Lover carries hi 
Point, and obſerves the Rules he pretends tofol 
low, I do not only wiſh him Succeſs, but alſc 
that it may animate others to follow his Exam 
ple. I know not one Motive relating to this Lit 
which would produce ſo many honourable and 
worthy Actions, as the Hopes of obtaining 
Woman of Merit: There would ten thouſand 
Ways of Induſtry and honeſt Ambition be pur 
fued by young Men, who believed that the Per 
ſons admired had Value enough for their Paſſio hpatic 
to attend the Event of their good Fortune in al i for 
their Applications, in order to make their Cir ees i 
cumſtances fall in with the Duties they owe t have! 
themſelves, their Families, and their Country Revar 
All theſe Relations a Man ſhould think of wha Value 
intends to go into the State of Marriage, and er in an 
peas to make it a State of Pleaſure and SatisfachM 12:6 | 


tion. | moun 
757 2.0 noble 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 4 the 


I Have for ſome Years indulged a Paſſion fu not de 
© 1 a young Lady of Age and Quality ſuitablq Fate 
© to my own, but very much ſuperiour in For 
© tune: It is the Faſhion with Parents (howjult 
© ly I leave you to judge) to make all Regard 
© pive way to the Article of Wealth. From thi 


+ one Conſideration it is that I have e Y 
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i ardent Love I have for her; but I am beholden to 
ae Force of my Love for many Advantages 
& which Ireaped from it towards the better Condu& 
of my Life. A certain Complacency to all the 
World, a ſtrong Defire to oblige where-ever it 
ut ay in my Power, and a circumſpect Behaviour 


nt in all my Words and Actions, have rendered 
or me more particularly acceptable to all my Friends 
ne and Acquaintance. Love has had the ſame good 
Effect upon my Fortune; and I have encreaſed 


in Riches in Proportion to my Advancement in 
thoſe Arts which make a Man agreeable and a- 


[US riable. There is a certain Sympathy which 
MIS will tell my Miſtreſs from theſe Circumſtan- 
Ul ces, that it is I who write this for her Reading, 
ag ifyou will pleaſe to inſert it. There is not a 
5 WF downright Enmity, but a great Coldneſs be- 
aug tween our Parents; ſo that if either of us decla- 
ured any kind Sentiments for each other, her 
IF Friends would be very backward to lay an Ob- 
10088 [ization upon our Family, and mine to receive 
Nr it from hers. Under theſe delicate Circumſtan- 


ces it is no eaſie Matter to act with Safety. I 
dme no Reaſon to fancy my Miſtreſs has any 
Regard for me, but from a very diſintereſted 
Value which I have for her. If from any Hint 
in any future Paper of yours ſhe gives me the 
leaſt Encouragement, I doubt not but I ſhall ſur- 
mount all other Difficulties; and, inſpired by ſo 
noble a Motive for the Care of my Fortune, 
as the Belief ſhe is to be concerned in it, I will 
not deſpair of receiving her one Day from her 


Tather's own Hand. 

alt 1 am SI R, 3 

: Your moſt obedient bumble Servant, 
= 5 Cluytander. 

el „ "Td 
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To his Vorſbip the 8SpETATOk. 
The humble Petition of Anthony Title-Page, St 


tioner, in the Centre of Lincolns-Inn iel 4. * 
N Sheweth, | 955 1 5 
We HAT your Petitioner and his Fore-Fathe yy 
| ſell the 


have been Sellers of Books for Time imme 
morial ; That your Petitioner's Anceſtor, Croul 
back Tirle- Page, was the firſt of that Vocation 
Britain ; who keeping his Station ( in fair We: 
ther ?) at the Corner of Lotbbury, was by way e 
Eminency called zhe Stationer, a Name whic 
from him all ſacceeding Bookſellers have ated 
to bear: That the Station of your Petitioner an he hy 
his Father has been in the Place of his preſent Set of A 
tlement ever fince that Square has deen built 
That your Petitioner has formerly had tbe Hol Se. 
nour of your 'Worfhip's Cuſtom, and hopes yo 
never had Reaſon to complain of your Penn) 
worths ; that particularly he fold you your fry” W 
Lilly's Grammar, and at the ſame Time a # if": 
Common-wealth almoſt as good as new: Mor 
over, that your firft rudimental Eſſays in Spede 
torſhip were made in your Petitioner's Sho batt” 
where you often praftiſed for Hours togeibeſi ci 
ſometimes on his Books upon the Rails, ſome 
times on the little Hieroglyphicks either gil 
filvered, or plain, which the Egyptian Wom 
on the other Side of the Shop had 8 . Pe 
Ginger-bread, and ſometimes on the EA 
Youth, who in ſundry Places there were ex 
_— in the traditional Sports of tt 

ield, 

FR oM theſe Conſiderations it is, that your f I 
titioner is encouraged to apply himſelf to j 
and to proceed humbly to acquaint your Wo 
ſhip, That he has certain Intelligence way 
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ive great Numbers of defamatory Letters de- 
ned by their Authors to be publiſhed, which you 
throw aſide and totally neglect: Your Petitioner 
therefore prays, that you will pleaſe to beſtow on 
im thoſe Refuſe Letters, and he hopes by Print- 
g them to get a more plentiful Proviſion for his 
Famil; or at the worſt, he may be allowed to 
Wl! them by the Pound Weight to his good Cu- 
.omers the Paſtry-Cooks of Londons and Weg- 


* And your Petitioner ſpall ever pray, Ce. 
Ac To the SPECTATOR. 


he humble Petition of Bartholomew Lidylove, 
of Aound-Court in the Pariſh of St. Marlin in 
tbe Fields, in Behalf of himfelf and Neighbours, 


Sheweth, 


HAT your Petitioners have with great In- 
| - duſtry and Application arrived at che moſt 
ud Art of Invitation or Entreaty : That by a 
eſeeching Air and perſwaſive Addreſs, they have 
br many Years laſt paſt peaceably drawn in eue- 
J tenth Paſſenger, whether they intended or net 
call at their Shops, to come in and buy; and 
Tom that Softneſs of Behaviour, have arrived a- 
dong Tradeſmen at the gentle Appellation of be 
aunert. Fig 
Tur there have of late ſet up amongſt us cer- 
kin Perſons from Moumoutb-ſtreet and Long- 
ci, who by the Strength of their Arms and 
e odneſs of their Throats draw off the Regard 
i all Paſſengers from your ſaid Petitioners ; from 
ich Violence they are diſtinguiſhed by the Name 
W the Worriers, 15 | 
TAT while your Petitioners ſtand ready to 
Kee Paſſengers with a ſubmiſſive Bow, and 
| Y3 repeat 
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repeat with a gentle Voice, Ladies, what 4 

want? pray look in here; the Worriers reach a 
their Hands at Piſtol-ſhot, and ſcize the Cuſtome 


at Arms Length. Par 
THAT while the Fawners ſtrain and relax H = 

Muſcles of their Faces in making Diſtinctionbi for 
tween a Spinſter in a coloured Scarf and an Hand Min 
maid in a Straw-Hat, the Worriers uſe the ſin tefto 
Roughneſs to both, and prevail upon the EafinefM dow 
of the Paſſengers, to the Impoveriſhment of you form 
Petitioners. ', | i to be 
Y 0U R Petitioners therefore moſt humbly pt The 
that the Worriers may not be permitted to ini thou 
bit the politer Parts of the Town; and that Round to ec 
Court may remain a Receptacle for Buyers of allo. 
more ſoft Education. They 
: And your Petitioners, &c. WM: 12 
THE Perition of the New-Exchange concerning thers 
the Arts of Buying and Selling, and particular | The 
valuing Goods by the Complexion of the Seller, wil de! 
be confidered on another Occaſion. | ſer; 
; may 

8 : : 

Ne 307. Tueſday, February 19. WM c, 
Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis | * 
Tempus eget— Vize 5 
O UR late News- Papers being full of the Pro empt 
ject now on foot in the Court of Hane bat fa 
for Eſtabliſhing a Political Academy, and Imi burts « 
ſelf having received Letters from ſeveral Virto0- His ch 
fo's among my Foreign Correſpondents, wich M, 
ive ſome Light into that Affair, I intend to mate Proy 
it the Subject of this Day's Speculation. A we el 
neral Account of this Project may be met wing the M 
in the Daily Courant of laſt Friday in the follon- I Wetal] 


ing 
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ing Words, tranſlated from the Gazette of Am- 


Paris, Febrnary 12. *Tis confirmed, that the 
King has reſolved to eftabliſh a new Academy 
i for Politicks, of which the Marquis de Torcy, 
i Miniſter and Secretary of State, is to be Pro- 
 tetor,” Six Academicians are to be choſen, en- 
+ dowed with proper Talents, for beginning to 
(form this Academy, into which no Perſon is 
i to be admitted under Twenty five Yearsof Age: 
i They muſt likewiſe have each an Eſtate of Two 
« thouſand Livres a Year, either in Poſſeſſion, or 
to come to *em by Inheritance, The King will 
i allow to each a Penfion of a Thouſand Livres. 
© They are likewiſe to have able Maſters to teach 
em the neceſſary Sciences, and to inſtruc them 
"in all the Treaties of Peace, Alliance, and o- 
' thers which have been made in ſeveral Ages paſt. 
' Theſe Members are to meet twice a Week at 

the Louvre. From this Seminary are to becho- 
"ſer. Secretaries to Ambaſſies, who by degrees 
| may adyance to higher Employments. 
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CARDINAL Ricblies's Politicks made France 
the Terror of Europe. The Stateſmen who have 
ppeared in that Nation of late Years, have on 
the contrary rendered it either the Pity or Con- 
tempt of its Neighbours. * The Cardinal erected. 
that famous Academy which has carried all the- 
Parts of Polite Learning to the-greateſt Height. 
His chief Defign in that Inſlitution was to divert 
fle Men of Genius from meddling with Politicks, 
Province in which he did not care to have any 
due elſe to interfere with him. On the contrary, 
the Marquis de Torcy ſeems reſolved to make ſe- 
ral young Men in France as wiſe as himſelf 
and 
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and is therefore taken up at preſaut in eſtablithing 


2 Nurſery of Stateſinen. rz 
S OME private Letters add, that there will al men | 

ſo be erected a Seminary of Petticoat Politicians" 

who are to be brought up at the Feet of Madam nen, 

4e Mainte non, and to be diſpatched into Foreigi Acad 
Courts upon any N Er of State; but aprt 
the News of this laſt Project has not been ye 
confirmed, I ſhall take no farther Notice of it. 1 H 
SEVERAL of my Readers may doubtleſs te 128 
member that upon the Concluſion of the laſt War Fr 0 
which had been carried on ſo ſucceſsſully by the ** l 
Enemy, their Generals were many of them ttanſ .. 
formed into Ambaſſadors; but the Conduct o doe 
thoſe who have commanded in the preſent War, A 
has, it ſeems, brought ſo. little Honour and Ad- ** 
vantage to their great Monarch, that he is reſol. T 
ved to truſt his Affairs no longer in the Hands © 00 
thoſe Military Gentlemen. 4. 
- Tye Regulations of this new Academy very wor 
much deſerve our Attention. The Students ate Ty 
to. have. in Poſſeſſion, or Reverſion, an Eſtate of; 11 
Two thouſand French Livres per Annum, which, n 
as the preſent Exchange runs, will amount to at. * 
leaſt one Hundred and twenty fix Pounds Exgliß. 4 
This, wich the Royal Allowance of a Thouſand By - 0 
iyres, will enable them to find themſelves in futon 
offee and Snuff; not to mention News-Papers, or De 
Pen and Ink, War and Wafers, with the like N ner“ 
Neceſſaries for Politicians. tim i 
A Man muſt be at leaſt Five and Twenty be- Queſt 
fore he can be initiated into the Myſteries of this de mi 
Academy, tho' there is no Queſtion but many Qirec 
grave Perſons of a much more advanced A A 
who have been conſtant Readers of the Paris O. be - 
zette, will be glad to begin the World auen, Side 
and enter themſelves upon this Liſt of Politic- I bas n. 
ans. - Tat explai 
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Tux Society of theſe hopeful young Gentle- 
men is to be under the Direction of ſix Profeſ- 
ſors, who, it ſeems, are to be Speculative Stateſ- 
men, and drawn out of the Body of the Royal 
Academy. Theſe fix wiſe Maſters, according to 
nyprivate Letters, are to have the following Parts 
ulotted them. | 

Tnk firſt is to inſtruQ the Students in Szaze- 
Legerdemain, as how: to take off the Impreſſion 
ofa Seal, to ſplit a Wafer, to open a Letter, to 
fold it up again, with other the like ingenious 
Feats of Dexterity and Art. When the Students 
have accompliſhed themſelves in this Part of their 
Profeflion, they are to be delivered into the Hands 
of their ſecond Inſtructor, who is a kind of Po- 
fure-maſter. | | | 

Tx1s Artiſt is to teach them how to nod ju- 
diciouſly, to ſhrug up their Shoulders in a dubi- 
ous Caſe, to connive with either Eye, and in a 
Word, the whole Practice of Political Grimace. 
Tux third is a ſort of Lauguage-Auaſter, who 
i to inſtruct them in the Stile proper for a Fo- 
reign Miniſter in his ordinary Diſcourſe. And 
to the End that this College of Stateſmen may 
de thoroughly practiſed in the Political Stile they 
ae to make uſe of it in their common Conver- 
kations, before they are employed either in Foreign 
or Domeſtick Affairs. If one of them asks ano- 
ther, what a Clock it is, the other is to anſwer 
im indirectly, and, if pofſible, to turn off the 


Queſtion, If he is defired to change a Loxis dior, 


de muſt beg Time to conſider of it. If it be en- 


Uired of him whether the King is at Verſailles or 
Marly,” he muſt anſwer in a Whiſper. If he 


be asked the News of the laſt Gazette, or the 
dubje& of a Proclamation, he is to reply, that he 
3 not yet read it: Or if he does not care for 
erplaining himſelf ſo far, he needs only ** his 

row 
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nilifie them for LevEes, Conferences, Viſits, 
u make them ſhine in what vulgar Minds are 
yt to look upon as Trifles. 
have not yet heard any further Particulars, 
tich are to be obſerved in this Society of un- 
edged Stateſmen ; but J muſt confeſs, had I a 
Fon of five and twenty, that ſhould take it in- 
o his Head at that Age to ſet up for a Politician, 
| think I ſhould go near to diſinherit him for a 
Rock- head. Beſides, I ſhould be apprehenſive leſt 
te fame Arts which are to enable him to negoti- 
between Pontentates might a little infect his 
rdinary Behaviour between Man and Man. There 
no Queſtion but theſe young Machiavils, will, 
14 little time, turn their College upſide-down 
ih Plots and Stratagems, and lay as many 
Schemes to Circumvent one another in a Frog or 
Sallad, as they may hereafter put in Practice to 
ver- reach a Neighbouring Prince or State. 
Wx are told that the Spartans, tho' they puniſh- 
Theft in their Young Men when it was diſ- 
"ered, looked upon it as Honourable if it ſuc- 
Reded. Provided the Conveyance was clean and 
nſuſpe&ed, a Youth might afterwards boaſt of it. 
Ibis, ſay the Hiſtorians, was to keep them ſharp, 
nd to hinder them from being impoſed upon, 
ther in their publick or private Negotiations. 
Whether any ſuch Relaxations of Morality, ſuch 
tle jeux d' eſprit, ought not to be allowed in 
intended Seminary of Politicians, I ſhall leave 
ohe Wiſdom of their Founder. 

In the mean time we have fair Warning given 
by this doubty Body of Stateſmen : and · as Sy/- 
law many Marinss in Ceſar, ſo I think we 
ay diſcover many Torcy's in this College of 
ademicians., Whatever we think of our ſelves, 
m afraid neither our Symrna or St. James's will 
ea Match for it. Our Cofeetoules are, indeed, 
| very 
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very good Iaſtitutions, but whether or no ther; 
our Britiſy Schools of Politicks may furniſh on! 
as able Envoys and Secretaries as an Academ 
that is ſet apart for that Purpoſe, will deſerye 
our ſerious Conſideration : eſpecially if we fe 
member that our Country is more famous for 
producing Men of Integrity than Stateſmen; an; 
that on the contrary, French Truth and 37177 
Policy makes a Conſpicuous Figure iz Notnixg 
as the Earl of Rocheſter has Yery well obſervedi 
his admirable Poem upon that Barren Subjed. 
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N* 306 nl edneſaay, February 20. "Y 
1 men 
Que forma, ut ſe tibi ſemper [ have 
Imputet? oonnnnnne | Juv, WF that 
Mr. SPECT A TOR, 


5 1 Write this to communicate to you a Misſo 
© = tune which frequently happens, and there- 
© fore deſerves a conſolatory Diſcourſe on the 


Subject. I was within this Half-Yearin the Po. WI. 
© ſeffion of as much —— as many Lover mel 
© as any young Lady in England. But my Adi of! 


tunes tc 
he ( 


© mirers have left me, and 1 cannot complain ol 
©. their Behaviour. I have within that Time had 


© the Small-pox ; and this Face, which (according Conltar 
to many amorous Epiſtles, which I have by meg loſt 
* was the Seat of all that is beautiful in Woman, i ;r:hey 
* nowdisfigured- with Scares. It goes to the ver\lWrtunit 


Soul of me to ſpeak what I really think of m 
Face; and tho? I think I did not over-rate m 
© Beauty while I had it, it has extreamly advanc'd 
©in its value with me now it is lolt. There! 
one Circumſtance which makes my Caſe ve! 
< particular; the uglieſt Fellow that ever pretende 
4 and he 

to me, was and is moſt in my Favour, 
"rig. « | © treats 


bficolt 
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treats me at preſent the moſt unreaſonably. If 
jou could make him return an Obligation which 

he owes me, in liking a Perſon that is not amia- 
ble; — But there is, I fear, no Poſſibility of 
making Paſſion move by the Rules of Reaſon 
and Gratitude. But ſay what you can to one 
who has ſurvived her ſelf, and knows not how 

oat ia a new Being. My Lovers are at the Feet 

of my Rivals, my Rivals are every Day bewail- 
ing me, and I cannot enjoy what I am, by rea- 
ſon of the diſtracting Reflection upon what I 
was, Conſider the Woman I was did not die 
of old Age, but I was taken off inthe Prime of 
my Youth, and according to the Courſe of Na- 
ture may have Forty Years After-Life to come. 

[ have nothing of my ſelf left which Ilike, but 
that 


6 
It 
| 

1 
C 
J 
IC 
7 


6 
It 


V. | 
Iam, SI R, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
Partheniſla. 


Wurtn Lewis of France had loſt the Battle of 
unzlies, the Addreſſes to him at that Time were 
ul of his Fortitude, and they turned his Misfor- 
tunes to his Glory; in that, during his Proſperi- 
, he could never have manifeſted his Heroick 

onltancy under Diſtreſſes, and ſo the World 

ud loſt the moſt eminent Part of his Charadter. 

Fortheniſſa's Condition gives her the ſame Op- 
Mrtunity : and to reſign Conqueſts is a Task as 
ifacult-in a Beauty as an Hero. In the very 
vitrance upon this Work ſhe muſt burn all her 
wre-Letters ; or ſince ſhe is ſo candid as not to 
al her Lovers who follow her no longer Un- 
ful, it would be a very good Beginning of a 
ſen Life from that of a Beauty, to ſend them 
ack to thoſe who writ them, Vik this honeſt 
N 2 In- 
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Men to the greateſt Violence, are ſuch as thoſe 
who are Strangers to them would take to be re- 
markably defective for that End. The fondeſt 
Lover Il know, ſaid to me one Day in a Crowd 
of Women at an Entertainmentof Muſick, You 
have often heard me talk of my Beloved; That 
Woman there, continu'd he, ſmiling when he had 
fred my Eye, is her very Picture. The Lady he 
ſhewed me was by much the leaſt remarkable for 
Beauty of any in the whole Aſſembly ; but having 
my Caciofity extremely raiſed, I could not keep 
my Eyes off of her. Her Eyes at laſt met mine, 
ad with a ſudden Surprixe ſhe looked round her 
to. ſee who near her was remarkably handſome” 
that I was gazing at. This little Act explain'd the 
decret: She did not underſtand her ſelf for the 
Object of Love, and therefore ſhe was ſo. The 
Lover is a very honeſt plain Man; and what 
charmed him was a Perſon that goes along with 
e, not taken up 


him in the Cares and Joys of Li 


vim her ſelf, but ſincerely attentive with a ready 


ad chearful Mind, to accompany him in either. 
[ can tell Pay theniſſa for her Comfort, That 
tte Beauties, generally ſpeaking, are the moſt im- 
pertinent and diſagreeable of Women. An appa- 
tentDefire of Admiration, a Reflection upon theic 
om Merit, and a precious Behaviour in their ge- 
teral Conduct, are almoſt inſeparable Accidents 
n Beauties. All you obtain of them is granted to 
Importunity and Sollicitation for what did not 
eſerre ſo much of your Time, and you recover 

from the Poſſeſſion of it, as out of a Dream. 
ob are aſhamed of the Vagaries of Fancy 
Which ſo ſtrangely miſ-led you, and your Admi- 
ration of a Beauty, meerly as ſuch, is inconſiſtent 
Vith a tolerable Reflection upon your ſelf: The 
earful good-humoured Creatures, into whoſe 
Heads it never entered that they could make 
2 any 
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any Man unhappy, are the Perſons formed ſo 
making Men happy. There's Miſs Liddy can dance 
a Jigg, raiſe Paſte, write a good Hand, keep x 
Accompt, give a reaſonable Anſwer, and do x 
ſhe is bid; while her elder Siſter Madam Mart}, 


jays ſu 
not 


Mad 


is out of Humour, has the Spleen, learns by Re Ha 
ports of People of higher Quality new Ways of bic 
being uneaſie and diſpleaſed. And this happen plain 
for no Reaſon in the World, but that poor Li o. 


knows the has no ſuch thing as a certain Negli 
gence that is ſo becoming, that there is not I knoy 
not what in her Air: And that if ſhe talks like; 
Fool, there is no one will ſay, Well! I Kno 
not what it is, but every Thing pleaſes when jþ 
ſpeaks it. 

Ask any of the Husbands of your great Beau- 
ties, and they'll tell you that they hate their Wives 


Nine Hours of every Day they paſs together. I Am 
There is ſuch a Particularity for ever affeded bat 
them, that they areencumbered with their Charme Pre 
in all they ſay or do. They pray at publick De- 
votions as they are Beauties; they converſe onor-Milf: 5 7 4 
dinary Occaſions as they are Beauties. Ask he- 17 
linda what it is a Clock, and fhe is at a ſtand whe- | 
ther ſo great a Beauty ſhould anſwer you. In a of wi 
Word, I think, inſtead of offering to adminiſtet i Spect 
Conſolation to Parthen ſſa, I ſhould congratulate and v 
her Metamorphoſis; and however ſhe thinks fe pes, x 
was not in the leaſt Inſolent in the Proſperity of in the 
her Charms, ſhe was enough ſo to find ſhe ma is cor 
make her ſelf a much more {oak Creature ii In 
her preſent Adverſity. The Endeavour to pleaſe WW tene, 
is highly promoted by a Conſciouſneſs that te M 
Approbation of the Perſon you would be agret- W® catio 
able to, is a Favour you do not deſerve; for iu tered 
this Caſe Aſſurance of Succeſs is the moll certain , refyy 
way to Diſappointment. Good- Nature will A tha 


ways 
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51s ſupply the Abſence of Beauty, but Beauty 
not long ſupply the Abſence of Good- Nature. 


. 8 I 

Madam, February 18. 

Have yours of this Day, wherein you twice 

bid me not diſoblige you, but you muſt ex- 

plain your ſelf further before I know what to 
do. | | 


Your moſt obedient Servant, 


The SPECTATOR. 


Ne 307, Thurſd ay, February 21. 


—Perſate diu quid ferre recuſent 
Quid valeant humeri Hor. 
Am fo well pleaſed with the following Letter, 


that I am in hopes it will not be a diſagreea- 
le Preſent io the Publick. 


SIR, | 


\'T*"HOUGH Il believe none of your Rea- 
1 ders more admire your agreeable manner 
of working up Trifles than my-ſelf, yet as your 
' eculations are now ſwelling into Volumes, 
and will in all Probability paſs down to future A- 
ges, methinks I would have no fingle Subject 
in them, wherein the general Good of Mankind 
is concern'd, left unfiniſhed. Eads : 
I have a long time expected with great Impa- 
'tience that you wou'd enlarge upon the ordina- 
y Miſtakes which ate committed in the Edu- 
cation of our Children. I the more eaſily flat- 
' ered my ſelf that you would one time or other 
teſume this Conſideration, becauſe you tell us 
that your 168th Paper was only compoſed of 
i few broken Hints; but finding my ſelf hither- 
& 3 0 
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had not been ſufficient for his Uſe, he compoſed 
i others on purpoſe for him: Notwithltanding all 
this, Hiſtory informs us, that Marcus proved a 
meet Blockhead, and that Nature, (who it ſeems 
i was even with the Son for her Prodigality to 
i the Father) rendered him incapable of improving 
by all the Rules of Eloquence, the Precepts of 
( Philoſophy, his own Endeavours, and the moſt 
i refined Converſation in Athens. This Author 
i therefore propoſes, that there ſhould be certain 
i Tryers or Examiners appointed by the State to 
inſpect the Genius of every particular Boy, and 
{to allot him the Part that is moſt ſuitable to his 
( natural Talents. | 
*PLATO in one of his Dialogues tells ue, 
that Socrates, who was the Son of a Midwife, 
uſed to ſay, that as his Mother, tho? ſhe was ve- 
ey skilful in her Profeſſion, could not deliver a 
i Woman, unleſs ſhe was firſt with Child; ſo 
i neither could he himſelf raiſe Knowledge out of 
i a Mind, where Nature had not planted it. 

* ACCORDINGLY the Method this Philoſo- 
{ pher took, of inſtructing his. Scholars by ſeve- 
' ral Intercogatories or Queſtions, was only help- 
{ng ** Birth, and bringing their own Thoughts 
10 Light. X | 
TAE Spaniſh Doctor above-mentioned, as 
dis Speculations grow more refined, aſſerts that 
' every kind of Wit has a particular Science cor- 
' teſponging to it, and in which alone it can be 
"truly Excellent. As to thoſe Genius's, which 
may ſeem to have an equal Aptitude for ſeve- 
' ral Things, he regards them as ſo many unfi- 
niſned Pieces of Nature wrought off in haſte. 

* THERE are, indeed, but very few to whom 
Nature has been ſo unkind, that they are not 
Capable of ſhining in ſome Science or other, 

There is a certain Byaſs towards Knowledge 

| in 
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in every Mind, which may be firengthened and 
improved by proper Applications. 

„IRE Story of Clavias is very well known; 
he was entered in a College of Jeſuits, and af. 
ter having been tryed at ſeveral Parts of Learn- 
ing, was upon the Point of being diſmiſſed a; 
an hopeleſs Blockhead, *till one of the Fathers 
took it into his Head to make an aſſay of his 
Parts in Geometry, which it ſeems hit his Ge- 
nius ſo luckily that he afterwards became one 
of the greateſt Mathematicians of the Age. Itis 
commonly thought that the Sagacity of theſe 


Fathers, in diſcovering the Talent of a young 


Student, has not a little contributed to the Fi- 


gure which their Order has made in the World. 


* How different from this manner of Educa. 
tion is that which prevails in our own Country? 
Where nothing is more uſual than to ſee forty 


er fifty Boys of ſeveral Ages, Tempers and In- 


elinations, ranged together in the ſame Claſs, 
employed upon the ſame Authors, and enjoyn- 
ed the ſame Tasks? Whatever their natural 
Genius may be, they are all to be made 
Poets, Hiſtorians, and Orators alike, They are 
all obliged to have the ſame Capacity, to bring 
in the . Tale of Verſe, and to furniſh out 
the ſame Portion of Proſe. Every Boy is bound 


to have as good a Memory as the Captain of 


the Form. To be brief, inſtead of adapting Stu- 
dies to the particular Genius of a Youth, we 


expect from the young Man, that he ſhouldad- 


apt his Genius to his Studies. This, I muſt con- 


feſs, is not ſo much to be imputed to the In- 


ſtructor, as to the Parent, who will never be 
brought to believe, that his Son is not capable 


of performing as much as his Neigbbour's, and 


that he may not make bim whatever he has 4 
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Ir thepreſent Age is more laudable than thoſe 


i which have gone before it in any ſingle Particu- 
char, it is in that generous Care which ſeveral 
i well-diſpoſed Perſons have taken in the Educa- 
i tion of poor Children; and as in theſe Charity- 
i Schools there is no Place left for the over-ween- 
ing Fondneſs of a Parent, the Directors of them 
i would make them beneficial to the Publick, if 
they conſidered the Precept which I have been 
thus long inculcating. They migtt eaſily, by 
i well examining the Parts of thoſe under their 
lnſpection, make a juſt Diſtribution of them in- 
i to proper Claſles and Diviſions, and allot to 
hem this or that particular Study, as their Ge- 


* nius qualifies them for Profe ſſions, Trades, 


i Handicrafts, or Service by Sea or Land. 
(How is this kind of Regulation wanting in 
the three great Profeſſions! 
Dr. S UTA complaining of Perſons who 
' took upon them Holy Orders, tho? altogether 
' unqualified for the Sacred Function, ſays ſome- 
where, that many a Man runs his Head againſt 


a Pulpit, who might have done his Country ex- 


' cellent Service at a Plough-tail. 

In like manner many a Lawyer, who makes 
but an indifferent Figure at the Bar, might have 
made a very elegant Waterman, and have ſhined 
"at the Temple Stairs, tho? he can get no Buſineſs 
in the Houſe, 

I have known a Corn- cutter, who with a 
' right Education would have been an excellent 
' Phyſician. | | 

o deſcend lower, are not our Streets filled 

wh ſagacious Dray men, and Politicians in Li- 
' veries? We have ſeveral Taylors of fix Foot 
' kigh, and meet with many a broad pair of Shoul- 
gets that are thrown away upon a Barber, when 

perhaps at the ſame time we ſee a Pigmy Ter. 

| ter 
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< ter reeling under a Burthen, who might 1s DA 
managed a Needle with mueh 5 J * 
have ſnapped his Fingers with great Eaſe t 
* to himſelf, and Advantage to the Publick. 

© T HE Spartaxs, tho' they aQed with the §p 
© rit which I am here —— of, catried it muc 
* farther than what I propoſe: Among them 
* was not lawful for the Father himſelf to brin 
up his Children after his own Fancy. As fo 


© as they were ſeven Years old they were all liſt Judges 
* in ſeveral Companies, and diſciplined by thi 1 
* Pablick. The old Men were Spectators of the * 
Performances, whooften raiſed Quarrelsamoy| an ˖ 
* them, and ſet them at Strife with one anothe d 
* that by thoſe early Diſcoveries they might ſe f 0. 0 
© how their ſeveral Talents lay, and without: kat 
© regard to their Quality, diſpoſe of them accor 0 
* dingly for the Service of the Common welt 985 
- Dy this means Sparte ſoon became the Mitre ge. 8 
© of Greece, and famous through the whole Worl red þ 
for her Civil and Military Diſcipline WW. of 
© IF you think this Letter deſerves a Place 1 1. 
© mong your Speculations, I may perhaps trou ms 
© ble you with ſome other Thoughts on the ſim 
© Subject. | | = 
X J am, &c. lan 
— tf, 
Ne 308. Friday, February 22. — 
= ek . ——— 
Jam proterva Par 
Fronte petet Lalage maritum. Hor. oft 
Mr. SPECTATOR, m 
: Give you this Trouble in order to propoſ 4 


my ſelf to you as an Afliſtant in the weigh 

ty Cares which you have thought fit tounderg 

© for the publick Good. I am a very great Lo. 
& yer of Women, that is to ſay honeſtly; ny 
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+ is natural to ſtudy what one likes, Thave in- 
tſtriouſly applied my ſelf to underſtand them. 
The preſent Circumſtance relating to them, is, 
that I think there wants under you, as SPEC- 
aT o R, a Perſon to be diſtinguiſhed and ve- 
led in the Power and Quality of a Cenſor on 
Marriages. I lodge at the Temple, and know, 
by ſeeing Women come hither, and afterwards 
obſerving them conducted by their Council to 
Judges Grambers, that there is a Cuſtom in 
Cafe of making Conveyance of a Wife's Eſtate, 
that he is carried to a Judge's Apartment and 
left alone with him, to be examined in private 
whether ſhe has not been - frightened or ſweet- 
ned by her Spouſe into the Ack: ſne is going to 
do, or whether it is of her own free Will. Now 


Equity, why ſhould there not be alſo a proper 
Officer for examining ſuch as are entring into 
the State of Matrimony, whether they are for- 
ced by Parents on one Side, or moved by In- 
tereſt only on the other, to come together, and 
bring forth ſuch awkward Heirs as are the Pro- 
duc of Half Love and conſtrained Complian- 
ces? There is no Body, though 1 ſay it my ſelf, 


1am an ugly Fellow of great Wit and Sagaci- 


Mother a witty Beauty of no Fortune: The 
Match was made by Conſent of my Mother's 
Parents againſt her own; and I am the Child 
of the Rape on the Wedding-Night ; ſo that [I 
an as healthy and as homely as my Father, but 
* ſprightly and agreeable as my Mother. It 
would. be of great Eaſe to you if vou would 


10 more Children of Squabbles. I ſhall not 
* ; » + reveal 


if this be a Method founded upon Reaſon and 


2 — — * 
3 5 EE gear er Cr 
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| 


would be fitter for this Office than I am: For 


ty, My Father was an hail Country-Squire, my 


uſe me under yon, that Matches might be bet- 
ler regulated for the future, and we might have 
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« reveal all my Pretenſions till Ireceive your Au Wee 
« ſwer; and am, i they 
SIR, { unpr( 

than 


Tour moſt humble Servant, 
Mules Palfrey, i A/. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


: Am one of thoſe unfortunate Men withic 1 0 
. the City-Walls who am married to a Wo ( lid. 
man of Quality, but her Temper is ſomething bone 
different from tnat of Lady Anvil. My Lad is, 

whole Time and Thoughts are ſpent in keep per « 
© ing up to the Mode both in Apparel and Fur h, 
© niture. All the Goods in my Houſe have been Moc 
changed three times in ſeven Years. I hae is ki. 
© had ſeven Children by her; and by our Ma- not | 
© riage Articles ſhe was to have her Apartment Char 
© new furniſhed as often as ſhe lay in. Nothing man 
© in our Houſe is uſeful but that which is faſhio-M' Wa) 
* nable; my Pewter holds out generally half a to © 
© Year, my Plate a full Twelvemonth; Chairs You 
ate not fit to fit in that were made two Veats of u 
« ſince, nor Beds fit for any _ but to ſleep in Taſt 
* that have ſtood up above that T ime. My Dear . Hit 


is of Opinion that an old faſhioned Grate con- 
ſumes Coals, but gives no Heat: If ſhe drinks 


* 
« out of Glaſſes of laſt Year, ſhe cannot diſtin 
« guiſh Wine from Small-Beer. On dear Sit you 
may gueſs all the reſt. 
Toars, I. 
any 01 


P. S. I could bear even all this, if I were not Wl. o 
© obliged alſo to eat faſpionably. I bave a Plat Door 
« Stomach, and have à conſtant Loathing d * 
whatever comes to my own Table; 3 
* Reaſon I dine at the Chop-Honſe three Week the B 


« | BO 
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(Week: Where the good Company wonders 
i they never ſee you of late. I am ſure by your 
 unprejudiced Diſcourſes you love Broth better 
i than Soup. 5 8 | 
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was very much ſurpriſed this Morning, that 
any one ſhould find out my Lodging, and know 
It ſo well, as to come directly to my Cloſet- 
Door, and knock at it, togive me the following 
Letter. When I came out | opened it, and ſaw 
y a very ſtrong Pair of Shoes and a warm Coat 
the Bearer had on, that he walked all the Way 
„ an = 


| V O U may believe you are a Perſon as much ; 104 
| I talked of as any Man in Town. Iam one 604 
of your beſt Friends in ihis Houſe, and have Nl 
lid a Wager you are ſo candid a Man and fo 9 0 
"honeſt a Fellow, that you will print this Let- N 
ter, tho' it is in Recommendation of a new Pa- 1 1 
per called The Hiſtorian. I have read it careful- Firth i 
y, and find it written with Skill, good Senſe, manu 
' Modeſty, and Fire. You muſt allow the Town 7 bis 
"is kinder to you than you deſerve; and I doubt 1 
not but you have ſo much Senſe of the World, Ra 
Change of Humour, and Inſtability of all hu- b: 
"mane Things, as to underſtand, that the only bi? 
Way to preſerve Favour, is to communicate it my 
"to others with Goog-Nature and Judgment, 644. 
Von are ſo generally read, that what you ſpeak $11 
| of will be read. This with Men of Senſe and mal 
{ Taſte is all that is wanting to recommend The bY 
Hiſtorian. 3 ! 7 1 1 
Your daily Advocate, 165 
Reader Gentle. | 1 
103-0 
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to bring it me, tho? dated from York. My Mif: 
fortune is that I cannot talk, and I found the Me 
Yeuger bad ſo much of me, that he could thin] 
better than ſpeak. He had, 1 obſerved, a Polit 
Diſcerning hid under a ſhrewd Rulticity : H 
delivered the Paper with a Torkfbire Tone and 
Town Leer. 


IT ſho 
Mr. SPECTATOR, And! 
THE Privilege you have indulged John 77 t his 

0 has proved of very bad Conſequence tt of 

„our illuſtrious Aſſembly, which, beſides the ma nt hin 
* py excellent Maxims it is founded upon, ill "70 
remarkable for the extraordinary Decorum al 
© ways obſerved in it. One Inſtance of which is 
that the Carders, (who are always of the fil 
. 5 never begin to play till the HenifN 3c 
* Dances are finiſhed, and the Country- Dance 
© begin : But John Troz having now got vou 05 
« Commiſſion in his Pocket, (which every on 
* here has a profound ReſpeQ for) has the Aſſuf © C1 
« rance to ſet up for a Minuit-Dancer. Not on 9# m 
iy ſo, but he has brought down upon us . Fand 
© whole Body of the Trott, which are very nume Hav. 
© rous, with their Auxiliaries the Hobblers au ſon 
© the Skippers; by which means the Time is { mays 
much waſted, that unleſs we break all Rule ue ir 
* of Government, it muſt redound to the uttegthectit 
« Subverſion of the Brag-Table, the diſcreet Meme; F 
bers of which value Time as Frible's Wife doeeß ane 
© her Pin-Money. We are pretty well aſſuredek at 
that your Indulgence to Tret was only in relais Co 
tion to, Country-Dances ; however we have deere to 
« ferred the iſſuing an Order of Council upon e in 
Premiſes, hoping to get you to join with lock. 
© that Tot, nor any of his Clan, preſume for tik 17 
future to dance any but nn e Beg 

! th oling 


leſs a Horn-Pipe upon à F eſlival-Day. 


„ 
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will do this you will oblige a great many La- 
; Ges, and particularly 1 
| Your moſt humble Servant, 
Ir, Feb. 16. Eliz. Sweepſtakes. 


| Never meant any other than that Mr. Tro? 
hould confine himſelf to Country-Dances, 
And I further direct, that he ſhall. take out none 
bit his own Relations according to their Neac- 
gels of Blood, but dny Gentlewoman may take 
bat him. 


' London, Feb. 21. 


The SPECTATOR. 
E 4 


n 


7 zog. ̃ Saturday, February 2 5 


FI n 


Di, quibus imperium eſt animarum, wmbreque fo 
lentes | 

E: Chaos, & Phligerbon, loca uocke filentia late ; 

n mihi fas audita loqut : fit numine veftro. 

Pandere res alta terra & caligine merſas. Virg. 


Have before obſerved in general, that the Per- 
L ſons whom Milton introduces into his Poem 
ways diſcover ſuch Sentiments and Behaviour, 
ue in a peculiar manner conformable to their 
theFive Characters. Every Circumſtance in 
heit Speeches and Actions, is with great Juft- 
eli and Delicacy adapted to the Perſons who 


Us Conſiſtency of his Characters, I ſhall be 

ave to conſider ſeveral Paſſages of the Secon 
wok in this Light, That ſuperior Greatneſs and 
ock. Majeſty, which is aſcribed to the Prince 
Me rallen Angels, is admirably preſerved in 
le ery Frm this Book. His opening and 
10 bling the Debate; his taking on himſelf that 
Þ "3 great 


enk and act. As the Poet very much excels in 
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reat Enterprizeat the Thought of which the who De 
nfernal Aſſembly trembled; his encountering ii 4* 
hideous Phantom who guarded the Gates of Hel Ml Ir 
and appeared to him in all his Terrors, are ln Tl 
ſtances of that proud and daring Mind whic * 
could not brook Submiſſion even to Omnipo ah 
tence. ; b an 
| jon 1 
Satan was vow at hand, and from his Seat cordir 
The Monſter moving onward came as faſt and al 
With borrid Strides, Hell trembled as he ftr ö, [c 
Th nndaunted Fiend what this might be admit All bi 
Admir'd, not jear'd ny 
| their 
TRE ſame Boldneſs and Intrepidity of Behari In bin 
our diſcovers it ſelf in the ſeveral Adventure — 
which he meets with during his Paſſage through 4» 
the Regions of unformed Matter, and particular. 
Iy in his Addreſs to thoſe tremendous Power Tur 
who are deſcribed as preſiding over it, Ara 
TRE Part of Moloch is likewiſe in all its Ci (+ 
cumſtances full of that Fire and Fury which dif Ie, 
ſtinguiſh this Spirit from the reſt of the fallen A 3% 
gels. He is deſcribed in the Firſt Book as beſmea 4,,, 
ed with the Blood of Human Sacrifices, and dal Ax 
Ter with the Tears of Parents and the Ciiꝗ , 
of Children. In the Second Book he is marke 
out as the fierceſt Spirit that fought in Heaven His 
And if we confider the Figure which he makes c, is 
the Sixth Book, where the Battle of the Angelic Co 
is deſcribed, we find it every way anſwerable tice 
the ſame furious enraged Character. | evens 
: Ncomi 
tre the might of Gabriel fought, Ty 
And with fierce er pierc d the deep ar Nie Ido 
Of Moloc, furious King, who him def) d, ee dee 
And at bis chariot wheels to drag bim bound tara} 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy one of Hearn ock in 


Refrain'd his Tongue blaſphemons ; but _ 
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Down cloven to the waſte, with fratter'd arms 
Aud uncouth pain fled bellowing.— | 


Ir may be worth while to obſerve, that Miltos 
hi repreſented this violent impetuous Spirit, who 
$ hurcied on by ſach precipitate Paſſions, as the 
jr that riſes in the Aſſembly, to give his Opi- 
lion upon their preſent Poſture of Affairs. Ac- 
crdingly he declares himſelf abruptly for War, 
and appears incenſed at his Companions, for lo- 
int ſo much Time as even to deliberate upon it. 
Ml bis Sentiments are Raſh, Audacious and De- 


ſperate. Such is that of arming themſelves with 


heir Tortures, and turning their Puniſhments up- 
him who inflicted them. 


Mo, let us rather chnſe, 
Arm'd with Hell-flames and fury, all at once 
ber Heav'ns high tow'rs to force reſiſtleſs way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Againſt the Tort'rer; when to meet the Noiſe 
Of his almighty Engine he fhall bear | 
Infernal Thunder, and for Lightning ſee 
Black fire and horror ſhot with equal rage 
Among his Angels; and his throne it ſelf 
Mixt with Tartarean Sulpbur, and ſtrange Fire, 
ths own invented Torments — 


His preferring Annihilation to Shame or Mi- 


ſrt), is alſo highly ſuitable to his Character; as 
lhe Comfort he draws from their diſturbing the 
ace of Heaven, that if it be not ViRory it is 
Kerenge, is a Sentiment truly Diabolical, and 
Reoming the Bitterneſs of this implacable Spirit. 
BELAAL is deſcribed in the Firſt Book, as 
lie Idol of the Lewd and Luxurious. He is in 
lie decond Book, purſuant to that Deſcription, 


Urateriſed as timorous and ſlothful; and if we 


wk into zhe Sixth Book, we find him celebrated 
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in the Battel of Angels for nothing but that ſcot. 
fing Speech which he makes to Satan, on thei 
ſuppoſed Advantage over the Enemy. As bi 
Appearance is uniform, and of a piece, in theſe 
three ſeveral Views, we find his Sentiments in 
the Infernal Aſſembly every way conformable to 
his CharaQer. Such are his Apprehenſions of 4 
| ſecond Battel, his Horrors of Annihilation, hi 
preferring to be miſerable rather than 207 10 le 
I need not obſerve, that the Contraſt of Thought 
in this Speech, and that which precedes it, gives 
an agreeable Variety to the Debate. 

MAMM 0 N's Character is ſo fully drawn in 


the Firſt Book, that the Poet adds nothing to it 


in the Second, We were before told, that h 
was the firſt who taught Mankind to ranſack thi 
Earth for Gold and Silver, and that he was the 
Architect of Pandemonium, or the Infernal Pa 
| lace, where the Evil Spirits were to meet in 
Council. His Speech in this Book is every way 
ſuitable to fo depraved a Character. How proper 
is that Reflection of their being unable to taſte the 
Happineſs of Heaven were they actually there, in 
the Mouth of one, who while he was in Heaven, 
is ſaid to have had his Mind dazled with the out- 
ward Pomps and Glories of the Place, and to 
have been more intent on the Riches of the 
Pavement, than on the Beatifick Viſion. I ſhall 
alſo leave the Reader to judge how agreeable ihe 
following Sentiments are to the ſame Character. 


This deep World 


Of Darkneſs do we dread? How oft amiaſt 
Thick clouds and dark doth Heav'ns all-ruling Sit 
Chuſe to reſide, his Glory unobſcured, 

And with the Majeſty of darkneſs round 
Covers his Throne ; from whence deep thunders ro 
Muſt ring ibeir rage, and Heav'n reſembles we l 
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he our Darkneſs, cannot we his Light 

Ns when we leaſe ? This deſart Soil 

' Wants not her hidden Luſtre, Gems and Gold; 


Nor want we Skill or Art, from whence to raiſe 
Mapnificence ; and what can Heav'n ſpeu more? 


BELZEBUB, who is reckoned the ſecond 


ſers with Satan upon the Situation of their Affairs, 
maintains his Rank in the Book now before us, 
There is a wonderful Majeſty deſcribed in his ri- 
ſing up to ſpeak. He acts as a kind of Moderator 


athird Undertaking, which the whole Aſſembly 
zyes into. The Motion he makes of detaching 
one of their Body in ſearch of a new World is 
grounded upon a Project deviſed by Satan, and 


the firſt Book. 
Pace may produce new Worlds, whereef ſo rife 


; There went a Fame in Heav'n, that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
4 generation, whom his choice regard 

ut: Should ſavour equal to the Sons of Heav'n : 

Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 

the o. firſl eruption, thither or elſewhere : 

all Fir this Infernal Pit ſhall never hold 

the Celeſtial _ in bondage, nor th* Abyſs 

ter 5 under Darkneſs cover. But theſe thoughts 

Hl Connſel muſt mature: 


Iris on this Project that Belxebab grounds his 


dre Fropoſal. 


5 


What if we find 


Some eafier enterprize? there is a place 


1 (of ancient and prophetic fame in Heav'n 
4 r not) another World, the be Seat 


in Dignity that fell, and is, in the firſt Book, the 
ſecond that awakens out of the Trance, and con- 


between the two oppoſite Parties, and propoſes. 


curſorily propoſed by him in the following Lines 
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Of ſome new Race call M AN, about this time 


To be created like to ns, though leſs 
In power and excellence, but favunr'd more ed, 8 
Of him who rules above; ſo was his Vill 
Pronounc'd among the Gods, and by an oath, the fo 
That ſhook Heav' ns whole circumference ,confirn'd WW 0: 


THe Reader may obſerve how juſt it was, Iz: 
not to omit in the firſt Book the Project upon 71 
which the whole Poem turns: As allo that the their c 
Prince of the fallen Angels was the only proper in Gor 
Perſon to give it Birth, and that the next to him Free- 
in Dignity was the fitteſt to ſecond and ſupport 
Its of 
THERE is beſides, I think, ſomething won- * 
derfully Beautiful, and very apt to affect the Rea-W Fi 
der's Imagination in this ancient Prophecy or 
Report in Heaven, concerning the Creation of Wl duced 
Man. Nothing could ſhew more the Dignity of Wl fing 
the Species, than this Tradition which ran of them 
before their Exiſtence. They æe repreſented to BM haye 
have been the Talk of Heaven, before they were 
created. Virgil, in compliment to the Romas pe 
— Common- wealth, makes the Heroes of it appear Ah 
in their State of Pre-exiſtence ; but Milton does 4 


far greater Honour to Mankind in general, as he 65 
gives us a Glimpſe of them even before they ate in T. 
=—_ Place 


THe riſing of this great Aſſembly is deſcribed 
in a very Sublime and Poetical Manner. 


Their riſing all at once was as the ſound 
Of Thunder heard remote 


T nE Diverſions of the fallen Angels, with the Inſtea 

L particular Account of their Place of Habitation, 
| are deſcribed with great Pregnancy of 'T houg?' 
and Copiouſneſs of Invention. The Diverſions 


are every way ſuitable to Beings who nad o_ lgor 


\ 
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left them but Strength and Knowledge miſappli- 
ed, Such are their Contentions at the Race, and 
in Feats of Arms, with their Entertainment in 
the following Lines, 


0thers with vaſt Typhæan rage more fell 
Rend up both Rocks and Hills, and ride the Air 
In whirlwind; Hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar. 


THEIR Muſick is employed in celebratin 
their own criminal Exploits, and their Diſcourſe 
in ſounding the unfathomable Depths of Fate, 
Free-will and Fore-knowledge. 

THE ſeveral Circumſtances in the Deſcription 
of Hell are very finely imagined; as the four Ri- 
rers which diigorge themſelves into the Sea of 
Fire, the Extreams of Cold and Heat, and the 
River of Oblivion. The monſtrous Animals pro- 
duced in that Infernal World are repreſented by 
a ſingle Line, which gives us a more horrid Idea 
N _ than a much longer Deſcription would 
ae done, 


—— Mature breeds, | 

Perverſe, all monſtrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worle 

Than Fables yet have feign'd, or Fear conceiy'd, 
Gorgons, and Hydra's, and Chimera's dire. 
Tuis Epiſode of the fallen Spirits, and their 
Place of Habitation, comes in very happily to 
undend the Mind of the Reader from its Attenti- 
on to the Debate. An ordinary Poet would in- 
deed have ſpun out ſo many Circumſtances to a 
a preat Length, and by that means have weakned, 
Inſtead of illuſtrated, the principal Fable. - 

TRE Flight of Satan to the Gates of Hell is 
finely imagined. = | 5 
have already declared my Opinion of the Al- 
legory concerning Sin and Death, which is how- 
Tra very finiſhed Piece in its kind, when it » ; 

| 11 e 


* OY A 2 — * 
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not conſidered as part. of an Epic Poem. TI Mito He! 
Genealogy of the ſeveral Perſons is contrived wii ere co 
great Delicacy. Sin is. the Daughter of Sa:ayMROE"!5: 
and Death the Offspring of Sin. The inceſtuoui octical, 
Mixture between Sin and Death produces thode Sp. 
Monſters and Hell- hounds which from time tc 
time enter into their Mother, and tear the Bowel 
of her who gave them Birth. "Theſe ate the Terrors 
of an evil Conſcience, and the proper Fruits of 
Sin, which naturally riſe from the Apprehenſions 
of Death. I his laſt beautiful Moral, is, I think 
Clearly intimated in the Speech of Sin, where 
complaining of this her dreadful Iſſue, ſhe adds, 


Before mine eyes in oppoſition ſits 
Grim Death my Son and Foe, who ſets them on, 
And me bis Parent would full ſoon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involv'd 


I need not mention to the Reader the beant!- 
ful Circumſtance in the laſt Part of this Quotati- 
on. He will likewife obferve how naturally the 
threePerſons concerned in this Allegory are temp. 
ted by one common Intereſt to enter into a Con- 
federacy together, and how properly Sia is made 
the Portreſs of Hell, and the only Being that can 
open the Gate to that World of Tortures. 

TE deſcriptive Part of this Allegory is likewile 
very ſtrong, and full of Sublime Ideas. The F- 
oe of Death, the Royal Crown upon his Head, 

is Menace to Satan, his advancing to the Combat, 
the Qatcry at his Birth, are Circumſtances too n0* 
ble to be paſt over in Silence, and extream|y ſui- 
table to this King of Terrors. I need not mention the 
Juſtneſs of Thought which is obſerved in the Ge 
geration of theſe ſeveral Symbolical Perſons, 
that Six was produced upon the firſt Revolt of S4. 
tan, that Death appeared ſoon after he was cal 


into 


2 
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no Hell, and that the Terrors of Conſcience 
were conceived at the Gate of this Place of Tor- 
nents. The Deſcription of the Gates is very 
joetical, as the opening of them is full of ML 
uus Spirit. 


02 a ſudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound 

Th! infernal Doors, and on their hinges grate 

Harſh Thunder, that the loweſt bottom fhook 
f Erebus. She open d, but to ſput ys 
kacelld ber Power; the Gates wide open ſtood, 
That with extended wings a banner d Hoſt 
Under ſpread Enſigus marching might paſs throngh 
With Horſe and Chariots rauk'd in looſe array; 
So wide they flood, and like a ſurnace moui 
Caſt forth redounding ſmoak and ruddy flame. 


In Satar's You through the Chaos there are 
{eral Imaginary Perſons deſcribed, as refiding 
u that immenſe Waſte of Matter. This may 
chaps be conformable to the Taſte of thoſe Cri- 
ticks who are pleaſed with nothing in a Poet 
Fhich has not Life and Manners aſccibed to it; 
it for my own Part, I am pleaſed moſt with 
thoſe Paſſages in this Deſcription which carry in 
dem a greater Meafure of Probability, and are 
lich as might poſſibly have happened. Of this kind 
8 his firlt mounting in the Smoke, that riſes from 
tte Infernal Pit, his falling into a Cloud of Nitre, 
nd the like combuſtible Materials, that by their 
Liploſion ſtill hurried him forward in his Voyage; 
ls ringing upward like a Pyramid of Fire, 
ib his laborious Paſſage through that Confuſion 
i Elements which the Poet calls 


The Vemb of Nature and perhgps ber Grave, 


Tur Glimmering Light which ſhot into the 
bas from the qutmeſt Verge of the Cm 
| WI 


— 


Ms 


— —̃ — — _ 


pounds a Year, beſides the Benefit of Tin-Mine 


joyn'd; and you will for ever oblige 
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with the diſtant Diſcovery of the Ea th tk 5 
cloſe by the Moon, are wonderfully Ay i fiſt 


and Poetical. | Wa 
Ne. 310. Monday, February 2 7. * 
Connubio Jungam ſtabili — Vin I 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Nat 


C I am a certain young Woman that love . 140 
certain young Man very heartily; and g 
Father and Mother were for it a great whil 
* but now they ſay I can do better, but I tha N. 
© I cannot. They bid me love him, and I ca 40 
* unlove him. What muſt I do? ſpeak quick 
Iy. 
Biddy Dow-bake i (treſ 


Dear SPEC. | Feb. 19. 1712. ia Co 


c Have lov'd a Lady entirely for this Year an 

Half, tho? for a great Part of the Jim 
© (which has contributed not a little to my Pain 
I have been debarred the Liberty of converſ 
© with her. The Grounds of our Difference . 
© this; that when we had enquired into each. 
© ther's Circumſtances, we found that at our fir 


© ſetting out into the World we ſhould ome we 


< five hundred Pounds more than her Fortu 
© would pay off. My Eſtate. is ſeven hundrc 


© Now, dear SPEC. upon this State of the Call 
© and the Lady's poſitive Declaration that the 
© js ſtill no other ObjeQion, I beg you'll not fa He 
© to inſert this, with your Opinion, as ſoon 
« poſlibly, whether this ought to be eſteemed 
« juſt Cauſe or Impediment why we ſhould nott 


7 ucerel 
— Dick Lone 


* * 
* 
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p. §. SIR, If I marry this Lady by the AC 
i fſtance of your Opinion, you may expect a Fa- 


{your for it. 5 


M. SpPECTA TOR, 


JI Have the Mis fortune to be one of thoſe un- 
happy Men who are diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of diſcarded Lovers; but I am the leſs 
| mortified at my Diſgrace, becauſe the young 
(Lady is one of thoſe Creatures who ſet up for 
Negligence of Men, are forſooth the moſt ri- 
i oidly Virtuous in the World, and yet their 
t Nicety will permit them, at the Command of 
Parents, to go to Bed to the moſt utter Stran- 
(per that can be propoſed to them. As to me my 
({elf, I was introduced by the Father of my Mi- 
i (treſs ; but find I owe my being at firſt received to 
i4 Compariſon of my Eſtate with that of a for- 
| mer Lover, and that I am now in like manner 
turned off, to give Way to an humble Servant 


| ment the more extravagant is, that the young 


Lay is in the Management of this way of Fraud, 
by WT ind obeys her Father's Orders on theſe Occaſi- 
„oss without any manner of Reluctance, but does 


it with the ſame Air that one of your Men of the 
World would fignifie the Neceflity of Affairs for 
turning another out of Office. When I came 


a home laſt Night I found this Letter from my 
e Miſtreſs 

alt . 

he SI R, ; 

t fa bs you will not think it is any manner 
u of Diſreſpe& to your Perſon or Merit, that 


the intended Nuptials between us are inter- 
* ripted. My Father ſays he has a much better 
| Offer for me than you can make, and has or- 

dered me to break off the Treaty between us. 


ſill richer than I am. What makes this Treat- 


4 — 4 
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4% If it had proceeded, I ſhould have behaveg 
“ ſelf with all ſuitable Regard to you, but a; 
is, I beg we may be Strangers for the Futur 
“ Adieu. | 

LYDI 


* THr1s great Indifference on this Subje, a 
© the mercenary Motives for making Alliance 
is what J think lies naturally before you, and 
© beg of you to give me your Thoughts upon 
My Anſwer to Lydia was as follows, which 
© hope you will approve; for you are to knof 
© the Woman's Family affect a wonderful Eafi 


N*310. 


( Tale- 
gl OL 
( Frailt 
i to ha 
not o 
him \ 
ed bu 
ge W 
( evil ( 
m In 
and k 
Joa, 


1 
on theſe Occaſions, tho? they expect it ſhould if 1 
© painfully received on the Man's Side. Tow 
' matio 
MADAM, . ny 
= I Have received yours, and knew the Pr ©::h 
T dence of your Houſe ſo well, that I aw) befor 
took Care to be ready to obey your Command ug. 
te tho? they ſhould be to ſee you no more. Pr unf 
« pive my Service to all the good Family. le Py 
| Adieu. prove 
« The Opera Subſcrip- Clitophoſ plian 
< tion is full. the L 
Memorandum. THE Cenſor of Marriage to 
ider this Letter, and report the common Uſages « 
ſuch Treaties, with how many Pounds or Acres c 
generally eſteemed ſufficient Reaſons for preferring \ 
ve w to an old Pretender; with his Opinion whatt 7 
proper to be determined in ſuch Caſes for the futur | Mr. 
Mr. SpECTATOR, 48 
C T HERE is an elderly Perſon, lately left, ders, 
1 Buſineſs and ſettled in our Town, in o vate 
der, as he thinks, to retire from the World; ba thia] 


+ he has brought with him ſuch an Inclinatienn 
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Tile- bearing, that he diſturbs both himſelf and 


(Frailty, the honeſt Gentleman is ſo happy as 
ito have no Enemy: At the ſame time he has 
not one Friend who will venture to acquaint 
him with his Weakneſs. It is not to be doubt- 
led but if this Failing were ſet in a proper Light, 
i he would quickly perceive the Indecency and 
i zjl Conſequences of it. Now, Sir, this being 
m Infirmity which I hope may be corrected, 
ind knowing that he pays much Deference to 
Jon, I beg that, when you are at Leiſure to 
give us a Speculation on Goſſiping, you would 
' think of my Neighbour: You will hereby o- 
lige ſeveral who will be glad to find a Refor- 
mation in their gray-hair'd Friend: And how be- 
coming will it be for him, inſtead of pouring 


Pe forth Words at all Adventures, to ſet a Watch 
* "before the Door of his Mouth, to refrain his 


' Tongue, to check its Impetuoſity, and guard a- 
gzinſt the Sallies of that little, pert, forward, bu- 
' fe Perſon ; which, under a ſober Conduct, might 
prove a uſeful Member of a Society. In Com- 


holly pliance with whoſe Intimations, I have taker. 
the Liberty to make this Addreſs to you. 

c0 I am, SI R, 7 

g: Your moſt obſcure Servant, 

" = Phflanthropos. 

N. SpEeTATOR; Feb. 16. 1712. 


( 
; THIS is to petition you, in Behalf of my 
iT ſelf and 3 more of your gentle Rea- 


to ers, that at any time when you may have pri- 
8 vate Reaſons againſt letting us know what you 
rdiak your ſelf, you would be pleaſed to pardon 

le — "OO 


all our Neighbourhood, Notwithſtanding this 
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us ſuch Letters of your Correſpondents as ſeen 
© to be of no Uſe but to the Printer. 

© IT is further our humble Requeſt, that yo 
© would ſubſtitute Advertiſements in the Place of 
« ſuch Epiſtles; and that in order hereunto Mi 
* Buckley may be authorized to take up of you 
* zealous Friend Mr. Charles Lillie, any Quanti 
© ty of Words he ſhall from time to time hay 
* occaſion for. 

© TRE many uſeful Parts of Knowledge whic 
* may be communicated to the Publick this Way 
will, we hope, be a Conſideration in Favour o 
your Petitioners. | | 


And your Petitioners, &c 


Note, Trar particular Regard be had to this 
Petition; and the Papers marked Letter R ma 


be carefully examined for the future. t ng 
i ey come 
Ne 311. Tueſday, February 26. * 

| tall {i 


Nec Veneris pharetris macer eſt; aut lampade fervet WW Hol 
Irde faces ardent, veniunt a dote ſagitte, Juv. vom 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Am amazed that among all the Variety © 
* 4 Characters, with which you have entiched 
© your Speculations, you have never given us 4 
: PiQure of thoſe audacious young Fellows 2. 
* mong us, who commonly go by the Name of 


© Fortane-Stealers. You mult know, Sir, I am ' that 
© onewho live in a continual Apprehenſion of this by 


ſort of People, that lie in wait, Day and Night, for. 
© our Children, and may be conſidered as a kind off, ve 
© Kidnappers within the Law. I am the Father * 
© of a young Heireſs, whom ] begin to look upon ., Vel 
© as Marriageable, and who has looked upon her Wl Vac 


© ſelf as ſuch for above theſe Six Years, * 3 
| c n 
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ow in the Eighteenth Year of her Age. The 
(Fortune-hunters have already calt their Eyes 
(upon her, and take care to plant themſelves in 
(her View whenever ſhe appears in any Publick 
(Aſſembly. 1 have my ſelf caught a young Jack- 
(znapes, with a pair of Silver Fringed Gloves, 
inthe very Fact. You muft know, Sir, I have 
(kept her as a Priſoner of State ever ſince ſhe 
was in her Teens. Her Chamber Windows are 
croſs-barred, ſhe is not permiited to go out of 
(the Houſe but wiih her Keeper, who is a ſtay- 
ed Relation of my own; I have likewite forbid 
(her the uſe of Pen and Ink for this Twelve 
(Months latt paſt, and do not ſuffer a Band-box 
to be cartied into her Room before it has been 
(ſearched. Notwithſtanding theſe Precautions, 
am at my Wits End for fear of any ſudden 
\Suprize. There were, two or three Nights ago, 
(ſome Fiddles heard in the Street, which I am 
iſtaid portend me no Good; not to mention a 
tall 1% Man, that has been walking before my 
Hoaſe more than once this Winter. My Kinſ- 
woman likewiſe informs me, that the Girl has 
'talked to her twice or thrice of a Gentleman 
in a fair Wig, and that ſhe loves to go to Church 
' More than ever ſhe did in her Life. She gave 
me the Slip about a Week ago, upon which my 
' whole Houſe was in Alarm. I immediately 
dilpatehed a Hue and Cry after her to the Change, 
o her Mantua-maker, and to the young Ladies 
' that viſit her; but after above an Hour's ſearch 
' he returned of herſelf, having been taking a 
Walk, as ſhe told me, by Roſamond's Pond, I 
' ave hereupon turned off her Woman, doubled 
ber Guards, and given new Inſtructions to my 
on WI lation, who, to give her her due, keeps a 
her WY Vatchful Eye over all her Motions. This, Sir, 
WY ps me in a perpetual Anxiety, and makes me 
JW B b 3 | very 
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very often watch when my Daughter ſleeps, 
I am afraid ſhe is even with me in her tur 
© Now, Sir, what I would defire of you is, tt 
© repreſent to this fluttering Tribe of young Fel 
© lows, who are for making their Fortunes b 
© theſe indirect Means, that ſtealing a Man 
Daughter for the ſake of her Portion, is but 
© kind of a Tolerated Robbery; and that the 
make but a poor Amends to the Father, who 
they plunder after this Manner, by going to bet 
« with his Child. Dear Sir, be ſpeedy in yo 
© Thoughts on this Subject, that, if poſſible, the 
may appear before the Disbanding of the Army 


Iam SIR, 


Pur meſt humble Servant, | 


Tim. Watchwel 


THEMISTOCLES, the great Athenid 
General, being asked whether he would chuſe i 
marry his Daughter to an indigent Man of Meri 

or to a worthleis Man of an Eſtate, replied, thath 
ſhould prefer a Man without an Eſtate, to an E 
ſtate without a Man. The worſt of it is, our Mc 
dern Fortune-Hunters are thoſe who turn the! 
Heads that way, becauſe they are good for nothin 
elſe. If a young Fellow finds he can make no 
thing of Cook and Lizzleton, he provides himſe 
with a Ladder of Ropes, and by that means ver 
often enters upon the Premiſes. - ; 
Tk ſame Art of Scaling has likewiſe beet 
practiſed with good Succeſs by many military In 
gineers. Stratagems of this Nature make Patt 
and Induſtry ſuperfluous, and cut ſhort the Wi 
to Riches. | 
No is Vanity a leſs Motive than Idleneſs t 
this kind of mercenary Purſuit. A Fop who ad 


mites his Perſon in a Glaſs, ſoon enters into 
| Reſolu 


[ 
7 
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toning but every Woman that falls in his way 
vill do him as much Juſtice as he does himſelf. 
When an Heireſs ſees a Man throwing particu- 
urGraces into his Ogle, or talking loud within her 
jearing, ſhe ought to look to her ſelf; but if withal 
de oblerves a pair of Red-Heels, a Patch, or any o- 
ther Particularity in his Dreſs, ſhe cannot take too 
mach care of her Perſon. T heſe are Baits not to 
be tried with, Charms that have done a World 
of Execution, and made their way into Hearts 
which have been thought impregnable. The Force 
of a Man with theſe Qualifications is ſo well 
known, that I am credibly informed there are ſe- 
recal Female Undertakers about the * 
who upon the Art ival of a likely Man out of a 
reizhbouring Kingdom, will furniſh him with 
ptoper Dreſs from Head to Foot, to be paid for 
tt a double Price on the Day of Marriage. 

We muſt however diſtinguiſh between For- 
trne-Hunters and Fortune-Stealers. The firſt are 
thoſe afſiduous Gentlemen who employ their 
whole Lives in the Chace, without ever coming 
a the Quarry. * has combed and powder- 
ed at the Ladies for thirty Years together, and 
uken his Stand in a Side-Bor, *cill he is grown 
wrinkled under their Eyes. He is now laying the 
lame Snares for the preſent Generation of Beau- 
ties, which he praQtiſed on their Mothers. Cot- 
las, after having made his Applications to more 
than you meet with in Mr. Cowley's Ballad of 
Miſtreſſes, was at laſt ſmitten with a City Lady 
of 200001. Sterling ; but died of old Age before 
be could bring Matters to bear. Nor muſt There 
omit my worthy Friend Mr. HoxnEyCoMs, 
Who has often told us in the Club, that for twen- 
iy Years ſucceffively, upon the Death of a Child- 
leſs rich Man, he immediately drew on his _ 

calle 


reſolution of making his Fortune by it, not que- 
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called for his Horſe, and made up to the Widow. 


When he is rallied upon his ill Succeſs, Wir 


with his uſual Gayety tells us, that he always 
found her Præ- engaged. 


Wipo vs are indeed the great Game of your 


Fortune- Hunters. There is ſcarce a young Fel- 
low in the Town of fix Foot high, that has not 
paſſed in Review before one or other of theſe 
wealthy Relicts. Hudibras's Cupid, who 
| took bis Stand 
Upon a Widow's Jointure Land, 

is daily employed in throwing Darts, and kind- 
ling Flames. But as for Widows, they are ſuch 
a Subtle Generation of People, that they may be 
left to their own Conduct; or it they make a 
falſe Step in it, they are anſwerable for it to no 
Body but themſelves. The young innocent Crea- 
tures who have no Knowledge and Experience 
of the World, are thoſe whole Safety I would 
principally conſult in this Speculation. The Steal- 
ing of ſuch an one ſhould, in my Opinion, be as 


puniſhable as a Rape. Where there is no Judg- 


ment there is no Choice; and why the inveigling 
a Woman before ſhe is come to Years of Dit- 
cretion, ſhould not be as Criminal as the ſeducing 
of her before ſhe is ten Years old, I am at a Lols 
to comprehend. L 


No 312. Wedneſday, February 27. 


Quod huic Officium, que lans, 2 Decus erit tan. 
ti, quod adipiſci cum dolore Corporis velit, qi 
dolorem ſummum malum ſibi perſuaſerit? (uan 
porro quis ignominiam quam turpitudinem non per. 
zulerit, ut eff agiat dolorem, fi id ſummum malun 
eſſe decreveric? Tull. de Dolore tolerando. 


T is a very melancholy Reflection, that Men 


are uſually ſo weak, that it is abſolutely ne- 
cellary 
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efary for them to know Sorrow and Pain to 

e in their right Senſes. Proſperous People (for 
Hippy there are none) are hurried away with a 
ond Senſe of their preſent Condition, and thought- 

es of the Mutability of Fortune: Fortune is a 
Term which we muſt uſe in ſuch Diſcourſes as 
theſe, for what is wrought by the unſeen Hand of 
the Diſpoſer of all Things. But methinks the 
Dilpoſition of a Mind which is truly great, is that 
wich makes Misfortunes and Sorrows little when 
hey befall our ſelves, great and lamentable when 


d- they befall other Men. The moſt unpardonable 
ch WWM\glefator in the World going to his Death and 
be being it with Compoſure, would win the Pity 
a thoſe who ſhould behold him; and this not 


cauſe his Calamity is deplorable, but becauſe 
e ſeems himſelf not to deplore it: We ſuffer 
for him who is leſs ſenfible of his own Miſery, 


10 Wd are inclined to deſpiſe him who ſinks under 
-e Weight of his Diſtreſſes. On the other Hand, 
25 bout any Touch of Envy, a temperate and 
5 W"*-govern'd Mind looks down on ſuch as are 
0 aalted with Succeſs, with a certain Shame for 
lde Imbecility of humane Nature, that can ſo far 
5 brget how liable it is to Calamity, as to grow 


Addy with only the Suſpence of Sorrow, which 
6 the Portion of all Men. He therefore who 
uns his Face from the unhappy Man, who will 
pot look again when his Eye is caſt upon modeſt 
oro, who ſhuns Affliction like a Contagion, 
Wes but pamper himſelf up for a Sacrifice, and 
contact in himſelf a greater Aptitude to Miſery by 
mempting to eſcape it. A Gentleman where [ 
lapp:ned to be laſt Night, fell into a Diſcourſe 
Mich I thought ſhewed a good Diſcerning in 
ou He took Notice, that whenever Men have 
wked into their Heart for the Idea of true Ex- 
llency in humane Nature, they have found it 

to 
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to conſiſt in Suffering after a right Manner and 
with a good Grace. Heroes are always draw 
bearing Sorrows, ſtruggling with Adverſiitic 
undergoing all kinds of Hardſhips, and having i 
the Service of Mankind a kind of Appetite to Dif 
ficulties and Dangers. The Gentleman went or 
to obſerve, that it is from this ſecret Senſe of th 
high Merit which there is in Patience under Ca 
lamities, that the Writers of Romances, whet 
they attempt to furniſh out Characters of the high 
eſt Excellence, ranſack Nature for Things tet 
rible; they raiſe a new Creation of Monſters 
Dragons, and Giants: Where the Danger ends 
the Hero ceaſes; when he has won an Empire, o 
gained his Miſtreſs, the reſt of his Story is not 
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worth relating. My Friend carried his Diſcourſi ud 
ſo far as to ſay, that it was for higher Beings tha be D 
Men to join Happineſs and Greatneſs in the ſamꝗ Filo 
Idea; but that in our Condition we have no Con 
ception of ſuperlative Excellence, or Heroiſm T 
; but as it is ſurrounded with a Shade of Diſtreſs. W*vai 
IT is certainly the proper Education we ſhould Diſc 
give our ſelves, to be prepared for the ill Events Phd 
and Accidents we are to meet with in a Lite ſen{W# dtc 
tenced to be a Scene of Sorrow: But inſtead of bi. 
this ExpeQation, we ſoften our ſelves with Prof ute! 
ſpects of conſtant Delight, and deſtroy in out ied 
Minds the Seeds of Fortitude and Virtue, whici ou 
ſhould ſupport us in Hours of Anguiſh. The don: 
copſtant Purſuit of Pleaſure has in it ſomething z, 
infolent and improper for our Being. There 15 
a pretty ſober Livelineſs fn the Ode of Horaceto H 
Delius, where he tells him, loud Mirth, or im 
moderate Sorrow, Inequality of Behaviour eithe 0 
in Proſperity or Adverſity, are alike ungracefully- Ch: 
in Man that is born to die. Moderation in bot lick 
Circumſtances is peculiar to generous Minds: fu 


Men of that Sort ever taſte the Gratfications 
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Health, and all other Advantages of Lite, as if 
they were liable to part with them, and when be- 
ft of them, reſign them with a Greatneſs of 
Wind which ſhews they knew their Value and 
Duration. The Contempt of Pleaſvre is a cer- 
uin Preparatory for the Contempt of Pain: With- 
ont this, the Mind is as it were taken ſuddenly 
y any unforeſeen Event; but he that has always, 
ting Health and Proſperity, been abſtinent in 
tis Satisfactions, enjoys, in the worſt of Diffi- 
alties, the Reflection, that his Anguiſhis not ag- 
rmyated with the Compariſon of paſt Pleaſures 
which upbraid his preſent Condition. Talhytells 
wa Story after Pompey, which gives us a good 
Taſte of the pleaſant Manner the Men of Wit 
nd Philoſophy had in old Times, of alleviatin 

te Diſtreſſes of Life by the Force of Reaſon an 

Philoſophy. Pompey, when he came to Rhodes, 
ld a Curioſity to viſit the famous Philoſopher 
P:ſidonius z but finding him in his fick Bed, he 
emailed the Misfortune that he ſhould not hear 
iDiſcourſe from him: But you may, anſwered 
P:ſidovins; and immediately he fell into the Point 
df Stoical Philoſophy, which ſays Pain Is not an 
bil, During the Diſcourſe, upon every Punc- 
lire he felt from his Diſtemper, be ſmiled and 
died out, Pain, Pain, be as impertinent and 


toubleſome as you pleaſe, I ſhall never own 
tion art an Evil. ES 308 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


(FAV ING ſeen in ſeveral of your Papers, a 
| * Concern for the Honour of the Clergy, 
nd their doing every thing as becomes their 
Character, and particularly performing the pub- 
lick Service with a due Zeal and Devotion; I 
m ihe more 2 to lay before them, by 

Jour Means, leveral xprefſions uſed by * 

5 o 
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* of them in theic Prayers before Sermon, whic 
* I am not well ſatisfied in: As their giving (or 
* Titles and Epithets to great Men, which ar 
© indeed due to them in their ſeveral Ranks an 
Stations, but not properly uſed, I think, in o 
Prayers. Is it not ContradiQion to ſay, III 
* {trious, Right Reverend, and Right Honourab| 
poor Sinners? Theſe Diſtinctions are ſuite 
* only co our State here, and have no Place j 
Heaven: We ſee they are omitted in the L 
* turgy, which I think the Clergy ſhould take fe 
their Pattern in their own Forms of Deyotior 
* There is another Expreſſion which I would ng 
* mention, but that I have heard it ſeveral time 
before a learned Congregation, to bring in 
© laſt Petition of the Prayer in theſe Words, 
* let not the Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak bt 
© zhis once; as if there was no Difference betwee 
* 4brabam's interceding for Sodom, for which h 
had no Warrant as we can find, and our asi 
* ing thoſe Things which weare required to pra 
* for; they would therefore have much more Re! 
« ſon to fear his Anger if they did not make ſu 
© Petitions to him. There is another pretty Fa 
* Cy: When a young Man has a Mind to letu 
know who gave him his Scarf, he ſpeaks aF: 
« renthefis to the Almighty, Bleſs, a: I am in 
© fy bound to pray, the right honourable the Cout 
* teſs; is not that as much as to ſay, Bleſs he 
for thou knoweſt I am her Chaplain? 


© Tour bumble Servant, 
P 1 0 


bara 


* 
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VN 213- Thurſday, February 28. 


Exigite ut mores teneros cen pollice ducat, 
U. } quis cera vultum facit Juv. 


Il give the following Letter no other Re- 
commendation, than by telling my Readers 
hat it comes from the ſame Hand wich that of 
ut Thurſday. = 


SIR, 


| ded you, according to my Promiſe, ſome 
J farther Thoughts on the Education of Youth, 
i which I intend to diſcuſs the famous Queſti- 
on Whether the Education at a publick School or 
under a private Tutor, is to be preferr'd? 

As ſome of the greateſt Men in moſt Ages 
tare been of very different Opinions in this Mat- 
ur, I ſhall give a ſhort account of what I think 
"may be beſt urged on both ſides, and atterwards 
ave every Perſoa to determine for himſelf. 

Ir is certain from Szxezonins, that the Romans 
thought the Education of their Children a buſi- 
neſs properly belonging to the Parents them- 
ſelves; and Plutarch, in the Life of Marcus Ca- 
n tells us, that as ſoon as his Son was capable 
of Learning, Cato would ſuffer no Body to 
Teach him but himſelf, tho? he had a Servant 
| damed Chilo, who was an excellent Gramma- 
fan, and who taught a great many other Youths. 
Ox the contrary, the Greeks ſeemed more in- 
elned to Publick Schools and Seminaries. 
„Aprirate Education promiſes in the firſt place 
Virtue and Good-Breeding; a publick School 
| Manly Aſſurance, and an early Knowledge in the 
Ways of the World. # 

Mr. Lock in his celebrated Treatiſe of Educa- 
#00, confeſſes that there ate Inconveniencies to 
LL TV. OE b $ de 


| 


— 
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be feared on both Sides; If, ſays he, I keep my do 


at Home, he is in danger of becoming my yourg 
Maſter, if I ſend him Abroad, it is ſcarce poſſibl 
to keep him from the reigning Contagion of Rude 
neſt and Vice. He will ov; Fog be more Innocent 
az Home, but more ignorant of the World, an 
more ſheepiſh when be comes Abroad. However 
as this Learned Author aſſerts, That Virtue if 
much more difficult to be attained than a Know 
ledge of the World; and that Vice is a muc 
more ſtubborn, as well as a more dangerous 
Fault than Sheepiſhneſs, he is altogether for: 
private Education; and the more ſo, becauſe he 
does not ſee why a Youth, with right Manage 
ment, might not attain the ſame Aſſurance ir 
© h's Father's Houſe, as at a publick School. Te 
* this end he adviſes Parents to accuſtom thei 
Sons to whatever ſtrange Faces come to thi 
* Houſe; to take them with them when they vif 
their Neighbours, and to engage them in Con 
© yerſation with Men of Parts and Breeding. 
Ir may be objected to this Method, tha 
© Converſation is not the only thing neceſſary, bu 
< thatunleſs it be a Converfation with ſuch as arc 
+ in ſome meaſure their Equals in Parts and Years 
there can be no room for Emulation, Content! 
on, and ſeveral of the moſt lively Paſſions of the 
* Mind ; which, without being ſometimes movec 
© by theſe means, may poſſibly contract a Dulneli 
and Inſenſibility. ny: : 
Ox of the greateſt Writers our Nation evet 
produced obſerves, That a Boy who forms Far 
© ties, and makes himſelf Popular in a School ot 
© a College, would act the ſame. Part with e 
© qual eaſe in a Senate or a Privy Council; anc 
© Mr. Osburn ſpeaking like a Man verſed in the 
© ways of the World, affirms, that the well Ja 


l ob an Or 
{ ing and carrying on of a deſign to ro * chard 
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4 chard, trains up a Youth inſenſibly to Caution, 
i Secrecy and Circumſpection, and fits him for 
Matters of greater Importance. 

© [x ſhort, a private Education ſeems the moſt 
i natural Method for the forming of a Virtuous 
Man; a Publick Education for making a Man 
i of Buſineſs, The firſt would furniſh out a good 
Subject for Plato's Republick, the latter a Mem- 
i der for a Community over-run with Artifice and 
i Corruption. 

Ir muſt however be confeſled, that a Perſon 
nt the head of a publick School has ſometimes 
' ſo many Boys under his Direction, that it is im- 
i poſſible he ſhould extend a due proportion of 
i his Care to each of them. This is however, in 
' reality, the Fault of the Age, in which we often 
' fre twenty Parents, who tho? each expects his 
don ſhould be made a Scholar, ate not content- 
bed all together to make it worth while for any 
Man of liberal Education to take upon him the 
i Care of their Inſtruction. 

{Ix our great Schools indeed this Fault has been 
' of late Years reQified, ſo that we have at preſent 
(not only Ingenious Men for the chief Maſters, 
but ſuch as have proper Uſhers and Aſſiſtants 
under them; I muſt nevertheleſs own, that for 
want of the ſame Encouragement in the Coun- 
' try, we have many a promiſing Genius ſpoiled 
and abuſed in thoſe little Seminaries. 

Im the more. inclined to this Opinion, ha- 
ning my ſelf experienced the Uſage of two Rural 
* Malters, each of them very unfit for the Truſt 
* they took upon them to diſcharge. The firſt 
' impoſed much more upon me than my Parts, 
tho“ none of the weakeſt, could endure; and 
uſed me barbarouſly for not performing Impoſ- 

ldilities. The latter was of quite another Tem- 
pet; and a Boy, who would run upon his Er- 

LT ; © rands, 
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_ * fiſting the Cook-maid; and remember a Neigh 
* bouring Gentleman's Son was among us Fiy 
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rands, waſh his Coffee - pot, or ting the Bel 
might have as little Converſation with any 
the Claſſics as he thought fit. I have known 
Lad at this Place excuſed his Exerciſe for a 


Years, moſt of which time he employ'd in air 


ing and watering our Maſter's grey Pad. I ſcom iim 
ed to compound for my Faults, by doing an eth 
of theſe Elegant Offices, and was according! 12 4 
the beſt Scholar, and the worſt uſed of any Bo It, 
in the School. 9 5 5 that 
I ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe with an A Ko. 
vantage mentioned by Qaintilian, as accompe ' ther 
nying a Publick way of Education, which Iha/ en, 
not yet taken notice of; namely, That we ve Ft 
ry often contract ſuch Friendſhips at School, a i (ire 
are a Service to us all the following Parts o ber 
our Lives. | tem 
© I ſhall give you, under this Head, a Story re de 
ry well known to ſeveral Perſons, and whic and 
you may depend upon as a real Truth. de! 
EVER TV one, who is acquainted with V 1 h 
minſier-School, knows that there is a Curtai 'byt 
which uſed to be drawn a-croſs the Room, ton, J 
© ſeparate the upper School from the lower. : laji 
Youth happened, by ſome Miſchance, to teat delt 
the above-mentioned Curtain: The Severity oH ds! 
the Maſter was too well known for the Crime 
nal to expect any Pardon for ſuch a Fault; ſo + 
that the Boy, who was of a meek Temper, * 
was terrified to Death at the Thoughts of his. “ 
Appearance, when his Friend, who ſat next to bee 
him, bad him be of good Cheer, for that he Lane 
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our two Friends took the oppolite Sides, ole of 


would take the Fault on himſelf. He kept his 
word accordingiy. As ſoon as they weregrown 
up to be Men the Civil War broke out, in which 


them 
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them followed the Parliament, the other the 
{ Royal ra, © | 

As their Tempers were different, the Youth, 
who had torn the Curtain, endeavoured to raife 
' himſelf on the Civil Liſt, and the other, who 
i had born the Blame of it, on the Military: The 
| firſt ſucceeded ſo well, that he was in a ſhort 
i time made a Judge vndet the Protector. The 
bother was engaged in the unhappy Enter prize of 
pPenruddocꝶ and Groves in the Weſt. I tuppoſe, 
(Fir, I need not acquaint you with the Event of 
' that Undertaking. Every one knows that the 
Royal Party was routed, and all the Heads of 
' them, among whom was the Curtain Champj- 
don, impriſoned at Exeter. It happened to be his 


i Circuit: The Tryal of the Rebels, as they were 
' then called, was very ſhort, and nothing now 
remained but to paſs Sentence on them; when 
' the judge hearing the Name of his old Friend, 
{and obſerving his Face more attentively, which 
' he had not on for many Years, asked him, 
'if he was not formerly a 8 
By the Anſwer, he was ſooh convinced that it 
vas his former generous Friend; and, without 
ſahing any thing more at that time, made the 
' del of his way to Lunden, where employing all 
' his Power and Intereſt with the Protector, he 


' Alociates. 8 . 

' The Gentleman, whoſe Life was thus pre- 
' ery'd by the Gratitude of his School-Fellow, 
es afterwards the Father of a Son, whom he 
lived to ſee promoted in the Church, and who 
dull deferyedly filts one of the higheſt Stations 

Ss op 


of Ce 3 Friday, 


' Friend's Lot at that time to go the Weſtern 


'leved his Friend from the Fate of bis unhappy 
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9 has g 
NAI : Lady 
N* 314 Friday, February 29. _ Wo: 
Tandem define Matrem 
Tempeſtiva ſequi viro Hor. Od. 23. Te: 
'Mr.SPECTATOR- Feb. 7. 1711-1 = 
5 Am a young Man about eighteen Years 0 45 
4.“ Age, and have been in Love with a youn Amd 
Woman of the ſame Age about this halt Yea ogh 
: I go to fee her fix Days in the Week, but n Sie 
ver could have the Happineſs of being with he bus i! 
alone. If any of her Friends are at home, ſreſs 
1 will ſce me in their Company; but if they bl has f. 
© not in the Way, ſhe flies to her Chamber. igt 
© can diſcover no Signs of her Averſion; but e 
© ther a Fear of falling into the Toils of Marg Mr 
_ © mony, or a childiſh Timidity, deprives us of a 38 
© Interview apart, and drives us upon the Di 1. 
© culty of languiſhing out our Lives in uicleW cer. 
Expectation. Now, Mr. SPECTATOR, if jo lite 
* think us ripe for Oeconomy, perſwade the de der 
* Creature, that to pine away into Barrenneſs an ' wa; 
« Deformity under a Mother's Shade, is not ' rect 
* honourable, nor does ſhe appear ſo amiable, Ml an 
'* ſhe wonld in full Bloom. 46 Ret 
a [There is a great deal left out before be concludes 'bgr 
Mr. SPECTATOR, — 
Your Rumble Servant. Bil « lic 
Bob. Harmleſi ©: 
| | | | my 
F this Gentleman be really no morethan Eig my 
teen, I muſt do him the Juftice to ſay he 1 
ak 


the moſt knowing Infant I have yet met wil 
He does not, I fear, yet underſtand that all hl 
thinks of is another Woman ; therefore, Wy 
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jus given a further Account of himſelf, the young 
Lady is hereby direCted to keep cloſe to her Mo- 


ther. 
The SPECTATOR. 


[cannot comply with the Requeſt in Mr. Trozz's 
Letter; but let it go juſt as it came to my Hands, 
for being ſo familiar with the old Gentleman, as 
rough as he is to him. Since Mr. Trott has an 
Ambition to make him his Father-in-Law, he 
ought to treat him with more Reſpect; beſides, his 
tile to me might have been more diſtant than he 
has thought fit to afford me : Moreover, his Mi- 
ſtreſs ſhall continue in her Confinement, till he 
has found out which Word in his Letter is not 
tghtly ſpelt. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


f Shall ever own my ſelf your obliged hum- 
if 1 ble Servant for the Advice you gave me con- 
cle © cerning my Dancing; which unluckily came too 
youll © lite: For, as I ſaid, I would not leave off Ca- 


'pering till I had your Opinion of the Matter; 
vas at our famous Aſſembly the Day before 1 
* received your Papers, and there was obſerved by 
m old Gentelman, who was informed I had a 
Reſpect for his Daughter; told me I was an in- 
* fpnificant little Fellow, and ſaid that for the 
' future he would take care of his Child; ſo 
that he did not doubt but to croſſe my amorous 
* Inclinations. The Lady is confined: to her 
amber, and for my Part, am ready to _ 

in elf with the Thoughts that I have dance 
ly ſelf out of Favour with her Father. I hope 
Jou will pardon the Trouble I give; but ſhall 
tale it for a mighty Favour, if you will give me 
a little more of your Advice to put me in a 
| | right 


wit 
11 bl 
II h 
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right Way to cheat the old Dragon and obtai 


1 Never do pardon Miſtakes by Haſte. 


* DRAY be ſo kind as to let me know wh: 
k you eſteem to be the chief Qualification 
© a good Poet, eſpecially of one who writes Plays 
© and you will very much oblige, 


T O be a very well-bred Man. 


- 
[4 


« England. This gallant Temper of mine makes 


5 


a 


fa «a © K aA = „ 


my Miſtreſs. I am once more, 12 

| SIR, | (Mar 
Vert, Feb. 23, Wur obliged humble Ser vant, * 0 
ue John Trott nem 

| not f 

Let me defire you to make what Alteratio — 
Jou pleaſe, and inſert this as ſoon as poſſible: ny 
© Pardon Miſtake by Haſte. Wo 


The SPECTATOR 


SIX, Ps Feb. 27, 1711-1: 


S I R, Your very bumble mo 


The SPECTATOR 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Y OU are to know that I am naturally Brave, 
and love Fighting as well as any Man in 


me extremely delighted with Battles on the Stage. 
I give you this Trouble to complain to you, 
that Nicolini refuſed to gratifie me in that Part 
of the Opera for which | have moſt Taſte. [ 
obſerve it's become a Cuſtom, that whenever 
any Gentlemen are particularly pleaſed with a 
Song, at their crying out Encore or Aliro Volts 
the omar is ſo obliging as to ting it ober 
again. I was at the Opera the laſt time * 


% 
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her was performed. At that Part of it where 
the Heroe engages with the Lion, the graceful 
(Manver with which he put that terrible Mon- 
er to Death gave me ſo great a Pleaſure, and 
it the ſame time ſo juſt a Seuſe of that Gen- 
tleman's Intrepidity and Condud, that I could 
noi forbear deſiring a Repetition ot it, by cryirg 
cout Aro Volto in a very audible Voice; and 
imy Friends flatter me, that I pronounced thoſe 
(Words with a tolerable good Accent, conſi— 
(ering that was but the third Opera I had ever ſeen 
in my Life. Yet, notwithſtanding all this, there 
i was fo little Regard had to me, that the Lion 
(vas carried off, and went to Bed, without be- 
ing killed any more that Night. Now, Sir, pray 
i confider that J did not underſtand a Word of 
' what Mr. Nicolini ſaid to this cruel Creature; 
i delides, I have no Ear for Muſick; ſo that du- 
ling the long Diſpate between 'em, the whole 
Entertainment I had was from my Eye: Why 
5 then have not I as much Right to have a grace- 
'ful AQion repeated as another has a pleaſing 
ound, fince he only hears as I only ſee, and we 
' neither of us know that there is any reaſonable 
' thing a doing? Pray, Sir, ſettle the Buſineſs of 
"this Claim in the Audience, and let us know 
"When we may cry Altro Volto, Anglice, again, 
' qain, for the future. I am an Exgliſp- Man, and 
' expe ſome Reaſon or other to be given me, 


— and perhaps an ordinary one may ſerve; but I 
* ' pet your Anfwer. 

| Iam, SIR, 

ver 

h Your moſt humble Servant, 
110, 

ver Toby Rentfree. 
* | Mr. 
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Mr. SpECTATOR, N * 
# * O U muſt give me Leave, amongſt the nie. 
5 of your Female Correſpondents, to addr amp 
* you about an Affair which has already given y Fru 
* many a Speculation; and which, I know Wat 
need not tell you have had a very happy Intiffi ton, 
ence over the adult Part of out Sex: But inpo 
many of us as are either too old to learn, or t o 
obſtinate in the Purſuit of the Vanities wh ub, 
have been bred up with us from our lIufane: 
and all of us quitting the Stage whilſt you a 
prompting us to act our Part well; you ouy 
methinks, rather to turn your Inſtructions f 
the Benefit of that Part of our Sex, who a 
yet in their native Innocence, and ignorant 
the Vices and that Variety of Unhappine 
that reign amongſt us. | 

© I Mutt tell you, Mr. SPECTATOR, that 
is as much a Part of your Office to overſee il 
Education of the Female Part of the Naiio 
as well as of the Male; and 40 convince tl 
World you are not partial, pray proceed tod 
tect the Male Adminiſtration of Governeſles 
ſucceſsfully as you have expoſed that of Ped 
gogues; and reſcue our Sex from the Prejudi 
and Tyranny of Education as well as that 
your own, who without your ſeaſonable Inte 
poſition are like to improve upon the Vicesth 
are now in Vogue. 

* I who know the Dignity of your Poſt, 
SPECTATOR, and the Authority a skilful E, 
ought to bear in the Female World, could ne 
forbear conſulting you, and beg your Ade 
in ſo Critical a Point, as is that of the Educat 
on of young Gentlewomen. Having alread 
provided my ſelf with a very convenient Hou 


in a good Air, I'm not without Hope * 
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ou will promote this generous Deſign. I muſt 
Herher tell you, Sir, that all who ſhall be com- 
nited to my ConduQ, beſide the uſual Ac- 
ompliſhments of the Needle, Dancing, and the 
french Tongue, ſhall not fail to be your con- 
fant Readers. It is therefore my humble Peti- 
ton, that you will entertain the Town on this 
important Subject, and ſo far oblige a Stranger, 
lo raiſe a Curiolity and Enquiry in my Be- 


hi tal, by publiſhing the following Advertiſement. 
nc | Jam, SIR, 

ot Your conſtant Admirer, 
fi M. W. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Boarding-School for young Gentlewomen, 
wich was formerly kept on Mile-End-Green, be- 
ws laid down, there is now one ſet up almoſt oppo- 
le 0 it at the tuo Golden-Balls, and much more 
menient in every Reſpect; where, beſide the com- 
m Iuſtructions given zo young Gentlewomen, they 
dil be taught the whole Art of Paiſtery and Pre- 
prom, with whatever may render them accom- 
bed. Thoſe who pleaſe to make Trial of the Vipi- 
we and Ability of the Perſons concerned may en- 
ſure at the two Golden-Bal!s on Mile-End-Green 
ter Stepney, where they will receive further Sa- 


ſation, 


THIS is to give Notice, that the SPECTATOR 
u taten upon him to be Viſitant of all Boarding- 
kbools where young Women are educated, and de- 
i 70 proceed in the ſaid Office after the ſame 
anner that the Vifitants of Colleges do in the tuo 
mu, Univerſities of this Land. „ | 
4LL Lovers who write to the SPECTATOR, 
te defired to forbear one Expreſſion which is in moſt 
the Letters to him, either out of Lazineſs, or _ | 
| 6 


Ai 
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him into the oppoſite Regions of Bliſs and Glory 


| 
| 
| 
| 


wonderfully turned to the Sublime, his Subjeé 


Thoughts of Man. Every thing that is truly grea 
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of Iuvention, and is trae of uot above two thouſay 
Women in the whole World; viz. She has in he 
all that is valuable in Woman. 
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Nec deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Incideri. Hor. 


O RACE adviſes a Poet to couſider thc 
= roughly the Nature and Force of his Ge 
nius. Milton ſeems to have known, perfectly wel 
wherein his Strength lay, and has therefore choſe 
a Sudject entirely conformable to thoſe Talents 
of which he was Maſter. As his Genius wa 


is the nobleſt that could have entered into th 


and aſtoniſhing, has a place in it. The whole $ 
ſtem of the intellectual World; the Chaos, an 
the Creation; Heaven, Earth and Hell, enter ir 
to the Conſtitution of his Poem. 

HAvING in the Firſt and Second Books re 
preſented the infernal World with all its Hor 
rours, the Thread of his Fable naturally lead 


Ir Milton's Majeſty forſakes him any where, | 
is in thoſe Parts. of his Poem where the Divine 
Perſons are introduced as Speakers. One may, 
think, obſerve that the Author proceeds with : 
kind of Fear and Trembling, whilſt he deſcribes 
the Sentiments of the Almighty. He dares not 
give his Imagination its full Play, but chuſes tc 


confine himſelf to ſuch Thoughts as are dravn_lyt . 
from the Books of the moſt Orthodox Divine +. 
and to ſuch Exprefſions as may be met with in Hi 
Scripture. The Beauties, therefore, which we a , . 
to look for in theſe Speeches, are not of a Poe 4 
cal Nature, nor ſv proper to fill the Mind wi 3 

| S ® Sentiments 


* 
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Fniments of Grandeur, as with Thoughts of 
Devotion. The Paſſions, which they are defigned 
praiſe, are a Divine Love and Religious Fear. 
The particular Beauty of the Speeches in the Third 
book, conſiſts in that Shortneſs and Perſpicuity of 
File, in which the Poet has couched the greateſt 
Mylteries of Chriſtianity, and drawn together, in 


11 


he 


rn 


* Whitcegolar Scheme, the whole Diſpenſation of Pro- 
ho ence, with reſpe& to Man. He has repreſent- 
Ge all the abſtruſe Doctrines ot Predeſtination, 
* Free-Will, and Grace, as alſo the great Points of 
fe 


| —CTC—————————————————— = _ 


hatnation and Redemption, (which naturally 

row up in a Poem that treats of the Fall of Man) 

yith great Energy of Expreflion, and in a clear- 

rand ſtronger Light than I ever met with in any 

ther Writer. As theſe Points are dry in them- 

tres to the generality of Readers, the conciſe 

ad clear Manner in which he has treated them, 

byery much to be admired, as is likewiſe that 

ticular Art which he has made uſe of, in the 
iterfperſing of all thoſe Graces of Poetry, which 
ſe dubject was capable of receiving. 

Tax Survey of the whole Creation, and of e- 
ity thing that is tranſacted in it, is a Proſpect 
wrthy of Omniſcience; and as much above that, 
which Virgil has drawn his Japiter, as the Chri- 
lan Idea of the Supream Being is more Rational 
ud Sublime than that of the Heathens. The par- 
lealar Obje s on which he is deſcribed to have 
alt his Eye, are repreſented in the moſt beautiful 
ud lively Manner. , | 
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1" I Now had th Almigb: had from above 
* From the pure 23 where he fats 5 


* High thron'd above all height, bent down bis Eye, 
His own Works and their Works at once to view. 
with ont bim all the Sanditics of Heav'n : 
ents dend thick as Stars, and from bis Sight receiv ! 
IV. BY = Beati- 
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Beæatitude paſt utterance: On his right 
| The radiant Image of his Glory ſat, 
His only Son; on Earth be firſt beheld 
Dur two firſt Parents, yet the only two 
Of Mankind, in the happy Garden plac'd, 
| Keaping immortal fruits of Foy and Love, 
Un:interrupted joy, unrival'd love 


In bliſsful Solitude; be then ſurvey'd No 
Hell and the Gulph between, and Satan there The 
Coaſting the Wall of Heaven on this fide night Log 
In the dun air ſublime, and ready now 4175 
To ſloop with wearied wings and willing feet 1 4 
Oz the bare outſide of this world, that ſeem d Th 
Firm land imboſom'd without firmament, 94 
Uncertain which, in Ocean or in Air. niverl 

Him God beholding from his proſpect high, 1 
A berein pa preſent, future he bebolas, Joke 
Thus to his only Son foreſecing ſpale. noble 

the Cr 
SAT AN's Approach to the Confines of tb ys v 
Creation, is finely imaged in the beginning of th form: 

Speech, which immediately follows. The Effed « an 

of this Speech in the bleſſed Spirits, and in th ſome 

Divine Perſon, to whom it was addreſſed, can for 

not hut fill the Mind of the Reader with a ſecre ¶ Port 

Pleaſure and Complacency. Unis 
Thus while God ſpake, ambrofial fragrance fill'd urge 

All Heav'n, and in the bleſſed Spirits ele? wy 

- Senſe of new Joy imeffable diffus d. A, 
Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen PIC 
Moft glorious, in him all his Father ſhone = 
Subſtantially eæpreſi'd, and in his face ry 
Divine C = Hor on viſibly appear d, | N 1 
Love without end, and without meaſure Grate. Wi 4 
I need not point out the Beauty of that Circum * 

ſtance, wherein the whole Hoſt of Angels are repte- , fron 


ſented as ſtanding Mute; norſhew how proper « 


X* 215, The SPECTATOR. 
Occalion was to produce ſuch a Silence in Hea- 
jen, The Cloſe of this Divine Colloquy, with 


wonderfully Beautiful and Poetical, that I ſhould 
rot forbear inſerting the whole Paſſage, if the 
Bounds of my Paper would give me leave. 


No ſooner had th' Almighty ceas'd, but all 

The multitude of Angels with a ſhout, 

Loud as from numbers without number, ſweet 
4s from bleſt Voices, uti'ring Joy, Heav'n rang 
With Jubilee, and loud Hoſunna's filPd 

Th eternal regions; &c, &c. 


SATAN's Walk upon the Outſide of the U- 
tiverſe, which, at a Diſtance, appeared to him of 


booked like an unbonnded Plain, is natural and 
doble: As his Roaming upon-the Frontiers of 
he Creation, between that Maſs of Matter, which 
ms wrought into a World, and that ſhapeleſs un- 
formed Heap of Materials, which ſtill lay in Cha- 
« and Confuſion, ſtrikes the Imagination with 
lomething aſtoniſhingly great and wild. I have 
fore ſpoken of the Limbo of Vanity, which the 
fort places upon the outermoſt Surface of the 
Univerſe, and ſhall here explain my ſelf more at 
lunge on that, and other Parts of the Poem, which 
ue of the ſame Shadowy Nature. | 
ARISTOTLE obſerves, that the Fable of an 
Epie Poem ſhould abound in Circumſtances that 
we both credible and aſtoniſhing; or, as the French 
Critics chuſe to phraſe it, the Fable ſhould be fil- 
led with the Probable and the Marvellous. This 
Rule is as fine and juſt as any in Ariſtotle's whole 


| Art of Poetry. 3+: 
le the Fable is only Probable, it differs nothing 
tom a true Hiſtory ; if it is only Marvellous, it 
820 better than a Romance. The great Secret 
D d 2 there- 
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the Hymn of Angels that follows upon it, are ſo 


zglobular Form, but, upon his nearer Approach, 
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Wood which was left in his Body took Root in 
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therefore of Heroic Poetry is to relate ſuch Cir 
cumſtances, as May produce in the Reader at th 
ſame time both Belief and Aſtoniſhment. This i 
brought to paſs in a welkchoſex Fable, by the Ac 
count of ſuch things as have really happened, « 
at leaſt of ſuch things as have happened accord 
ing to the received Opinions of Mankind, 14; 
ton's Fable is a Maſterpiece of this Nature; a 
the War in Heaven, the Condition of the falle 
Angels, the State of Innocence, the Temptatior 
of the Serpent, and the Fall of Man, though the 
are very aſtoniſhing in themſelves, are noton]! 
credible, but aQual Points of Faith. 

FTE next Method of reconciling Miracles wit 


Credibility, is by a happy Iuvention of the Poet 


as in particular, when he introduces Agents of 
ſuperiour Nature, who are capable of effeQing 
what is wonderful, and what is not to be me 
with in the ordinary Courſe of Things. Ulyſſes 


Ship being turned into a Rock, and Æueas's Fle 


into a Shoal of Water Nymphs; though the yard 
very ſarprizing Accidents, are nevertheleſs prc 
bable, when we are told that they werethe Gods 
who thus transformed them. It is this Kind ol 
Machinery which fills the Poems both of Home 
and Virgil with ſuch Circumſtances as are won 


derfal, but not impoſſible, and ſo frequenily pro 


duce in the Reader the moſt pleaſing Paſſion tha 
can riſe in the Mind of Man, which is Admira- 


tion. If there be any Inſtance in the /£neid liable 


to Exception upon this Account, it is in the Be- 
ginning of the Third Book, where Areas is te- 
preſented as tearing up the Myrtle that dropped 
Blood. To qualifiethis wonderful Circumſtance, 
Polydorus tells a Story from the Root of the Myr- 
tle, that the barbarous Inhabitants of the Conntry 
having pierced him with Spears and Arrows, the 


hits 


— 
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tis Wounds, and gave Birth to that bleeding Tree, 
This Circumſtance ſeems to have the Marvellous 


xroceeding from Natural Cauſes, without the In- 
terpoſition of any God, or other Supernatural 
Power capable of producing it. The Spears and 
Arrows grow of themſelves, without fo much as 
the Modern Help of an Enchantment. If we 
look into the Fiction of Miiton's Fable, though 
ye find it full of ſurprizing Incidents, they are 
generally ſuited to our Notions of the Things 
nd Perſons deſcribed, and tempered with a due 
Meaſure of Probability. I muſt only make an 
kiception to the Limbo of Vanity, with his Epi- 
ſode of Sin and Death, and ſome of the imagina- 
n Perſons in his Chaot. Theſe Paſlages are aſto- 
lining, but not credible; the Reader cannot ſo 
far impoſe upon himſelf as to ſee a Poſſibility in 
them, they are the Deſcription of Dreams and 
Sado ws, not of Things or Perſons, 1 know that 
many Criticks look upon the Stories of Circe, 
en the Sirens, nay the whole Odyſſey and 
lad, to be Allegories ; but allowing this to be 
nue, they are Fables, which, confidering the Opi- 
tions of Mankind that prevailed in the Age of the 
koet, might poſſibly have been according to the 
letter. The Perſons are ſuch as might have ac- 
led what-is aſcribed to them, as the Circumſtan- 
& jn which they are repreſented, might poſſibly 
havebeen Truths and Realities. This Appearance 
of Probability is ſo abſolutely requiſite inthe grea- 
ter Kinds of Poetry, that Ariſtotle obſerves the 
ancient Tragick Writers mide uſe of the Names 
df ſuch great Men as had actually lived in the 
hr: World, tho? the Tragedy proceeded upon Adven- 
"try es they were never engaged in, on purpoſe to 


belides the hidden Meaning of an Epic Allegory, 


pithout the Probable, becauſe it is repreſented as 


mike the Subject more Credible. In a Word, 
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31 
die ence; and as an Apoſtle in Sacred Writ is 
wo 1110 have ſeen ſuch an Angel in the Sun. In 


de Anſwer which this Angel returns to the diſ- 
niſed evil Spirit, there is ſuch a becoming Ma- 
eh as is altogether ſuitable to a Superiour Be- 
ing, The Part of it in which he repreſents him- 
ef as preſent at the Creation, is very noble in 
i ſelf, and not only proper where it is introdu- 
od, but requiſite to prepare the Reader for what 
follows in the Seventh Book. | 


tot ” 

bine Iſau when at his word the formleſs Maſs, 

auß This world's material mould, came to a heap : 
e, the Confuſion heard his voice, and wild Uproar 
me 5nd 74%, flood vaſt Infinivade confin'd; 

{anc Till at hig ſecond bidding darkneſs fled, 

ru Lebe, ke. 


ollo e 1x the following Part of the Speech he points 


„call Out the Earth with ſuch Circumſtances, that the 
Angel Reader can ſcarce forbear fancying himſelf em- 
e Am plojyed on the ſame diſtant View of it. 


_ Look downward on that Globe, whoſe bither fide 
oun With Light from hence, tho but refleted, ſhines ; 
— 5 ws ir Earth, the Seat of Man, that Light 
ticula His Day, &c. 5 
ll M | muſt not conclude my Reflections upon this 
Hi Third Book of Paradiſe Loft, without taking No- 


znsfor 
tOuc 


10 


lice of that celebrated Complaint of Milton with 
which it opens, and which certainly deſerves all 
the Praiſes that have been given it; tho”, as I have 
before hinted, it may rather be looked upon as an 


icooui Excreſcence, than as an eſſential Part of the Po- 

— — 5 Obſervation might be applied to 
ri utiful Di | n 

A fame Bock. igreſſion upon Hypoerifie, in 3 

e mo | 

its I 
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is Banks, it would have ſome determined 
Courſe; but unleſs it be put into ſome Channel 
i has no Current, but becomes a Deluge with- 
' out either Uſe or Motion. 
«WHEN Scanderbeg Prince of Epirus was dead, 
the Turks, who had but too often felt the Force 
of his Arm in the Battles he had won from 
dem, imagined that by wearing a piece of his 
| Bones near their Heart, they ſhould be anima- 
lied with a Vigour and Force like to that which 
'nfpired him when living. As I am like to be 
{hat of little uſe whilſt I live, I am reſolved to do 
hat Good I can after my Deceaſe; and have 
accordingly ordered my Bones io be diſpoſed of 
in this Manner for the Good of my Country- 
men, who are troubled with too exorbitant a 
Degree of Fire. All Fox-hunters upon wear- 
ing me, would in a ſhort Time be brought to 
'endure their Beds in a Morning, and perhaps 
eyen quit them with regret at Ten: Inſtead of 
'horrying away to teaze a poor Animal, and run 
11 / from their own Thoughts, a Chair er a 
"Chariot would be thought the moſt deſirable 
'Means of performing a Remove from one Place 
"to another. I ſhould be a Cure for the unnatu- 
nl Defire of Jobn Trott for Dancing, and a Spe- 
'Cifick to leſſen the Inclination Mrs. Fiaget has to 
Motion, and cauſe her always to give her Ap- 
'frobation to the preſent Place ſhe is in. In fine, 
10 Egyptian Mummy was ever half ſo uſeful in 
' Phylick, as I ſhould be to theſe feveriſh Con- 
' litutions, to repreſsthe violent Sallies of Youth, 
; and * each Action its proper Weight and 
pole, j- 
* Icanſtifle any violent Inclination, and oppoſe 
Torrent of Anger, or the Sollicitations of Re- 
ain aße, with Succeſs. But Indolence is à Stream 
which flows ſlowly on, but yet ey 
£ | the 


Wars, The SPECTA wings * 
8 is nothing now - 
Piſtegard and — 1 — ith. 
| ſo much avoided, as tis a Report 
dals att of Time; 'tis a Rep 
Pelement of every Þ e tenders the Name of a 
\maſt be ſhunned as on pon pts 
Wi and a fine Genius, ious Plodder : 
Wit a haracter of a laborious 
Dreadful Char ding this, the greateſt Wits any 
gut not withſtan vg en far otherwiſe; for 
pr her Socrates or Demoſthenes 
1 3 their continual Pains 
loſt any Reputation, bel Defe Qs and improving 
OC All are acquainted with 
'the Gifts of 3 ity with which Tally ac- 
de Labour and Aſſidui J in his Letters to 
quired his Eloquence. Seneca in 
quired his hi there was not a Day 
1 * write ſomething, or 
mich he did not ſome good Author; and I 
'read and epitomize ſo is Tote. whare 
liny in one of his , 
2 of the various Methods he 
de gives an Account Vacancy of Time, after ſe- 
| oſed tO fill up every 6 h h enumerates; ſome- 
"ral Imployments, which he hen I carry 
'times, ſays he, I hunt; but even Yo * 8 
vih me a 3 e the Nets and 
ants are buſied in — Ana in ſomethin 
"that may be uſeful to me in my — 
puted g iſe f my Game, I may at le . 
e ha 5 ag my own Thoughts with me, 
me ſome „ Wk aving caught 
wy abet have, the Montification of having of 
nothing a Day. | Examples 
oven (Tavs, Sir, you ſee ho — e 
a tecal to Mind, and what Arg Jam a- 
Ne ain my Liberty: But as I am a- 
ines u {elf, to regain afion that- will be 
if 7 dinary Perſw h 
an bad *ris 1 "a 11 expect your Thoughts on this 
ICE [bee gb h reateſt Impatience, eſpecial- 
** „W 5 " will not be confined to me 
OT me os f univerſal Uſe. For there 
wit done, but will be of u © is 
reger | 


3 


— ——ů —-—„—-— K — 
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. © ſed with their Ruin, and whilſt they think L. 
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is no Hopes of Amendment where Men areple: 


© zineſ$ is a deſirable CharaQer : Whether it H ber 
< that they like the State it ſelf, or that they thin net 
© it gives them a new Luſtre when they do e bott, 
dert themſelves, ſeemingly to be able to do th i 
without Labour and Application, which otheeMhco 
© attain to but with the greateſt Diligence. Com 
Tam, STR, body 

Tour obliged bumble Servan, WM”, 

Samue] Sach im, 
 _CLYTANDER 70 CLEONE, + 

| 

M ADAM, tur 
& rt eds to love you is all that Wiehac 
L defire, to conquer all the Difficulties thoſſi der, 
* about you place in my Way, to ſurmount zu bum: 
* acquire all thoſe Qualifications you exped ii nk 
© him who pretends to the Honour of being, By 
"MAD AM, nh 
2 Dar moſt devoted bumble Servant, we 
| CLYTANDEXlro 
Ctr — TIT WINESLLNGEIGS leithe 
Ne 319. _ Tueſday, March, 4. oo 
— — — niſſe 
reges conſumere nati. Hor, vat 


A UGUSTUS, a few Moments before hiWucy 
[A Death, asked his Friends: who ſtood abou) Cr 
him, if they thought he had acted his Part wel! 
and upon receiving ſuch an Anſwer as was due 
to his extraordinary Merit, Let me they, ſays he, g6 
off the Stage with your Applanſe ; uſing the Exprel: 


fion with which the Komen Actors made theirhiWim: 
Exit at the coneluſion of a Dramatic Piece. I couldMitaſc 
with that Men, while they are in Health, would ON 

Vo 


conſider well the Nature of the Part they are eu. 
wy E | gaged 


* 
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weed in, and what Figure it will make in the 

Minds of thoſe they leave behind them: Whe- 
der it was worth coming into the World for; 
whether it be ſuitable to a reaſonable Being; in 
fort, whether it appears Graceful in this Life, or 
vill turn to an Advantage in the next. Let the 
Frcophant, or Buffoon, the Satyriſt, or the Good 
Companion, conſider with himſelf, when his 
bay ſhall be laid in the Grave, and his Soul 

into another State of Exiſtence, how much 
t will redound to his Praiſe to have it ſaid of 
lim, that no Man in England eat better, that he 
hd an admirable Talent at turning his Friend in- 
o Ridicule, that no Body out-did him at an ill- 
wured Jeſt, or that he never went to Bed before 
tehad diſpatched his third Bottle. Theſe are, how- 
ver, very common Funeral Orations, and Elo- 
fums on deceaſed Perſons who have acted among 
Mankind with ſome Figure and Reputation. 

BUT if we look into the Balk of our Species, 
ley ate ſuch as are not likely to be remembred a 
Moment after their Diſappearance. They leave 
efind them no Traces of their Exiſtence, but are 
lpotten as tho? they had never been. They are 
ether wanted by the Poor, regretted by the Rich, 
lor celebrated by the Learned. They. are neither 
niſed in the Commonwealth, nor lamented by 
Jor, rate Perſons. Their Actions are of noSignifi- 
e hig geney to Mankind, and might have been performed 


bod Creatures of much leſs Dignity, than thoſe Who 


yell re 0 by the faculty of Reaſon. An 


due eminent Feuch Author ſpeaks ſomewhere to the 
e, A lowing Purpoſe : I have often ſeen from my 
prelebamder· window two noble Creatures, both of 
theigſ dem of ay erect Countenance, and endowed with 


Reaſon. © FTheſe two intellectual Beings are em- 
doped from Morning to Night, in rubbing two 
. ſmdoth 


— — Lo —ů — — — —— . — — - 
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ſmooth Stones one upon another ; that is, as th 


Vulgar phraſe it, in poliſhing Marble. = Fx 
M y Friend, dir ANDREW FREE PORT.? N 
we were ſitting in the Club laſt Night, gave v * 
an Account of a ſober Citizen, who died a fei Te 
Days ſince. This honeſt Man being of greate I 
Conſequence in his own Thoughts, than in th 0; 
Eye of the World, had for ſome Years paſt ken ;, 
a Journal of his Life. Sir ANDRE w ſhewed uf * 
one Week of it. Since the Occurrences ſet dow . 
in it mark out ſuch a Road of Action as that 75 
hare been ſpeaking of, I ſhall preſent my Reade 5, 
with a faithful Copy of it; after having firſt in, p. 
form'd him, that the deceas'd Perſon had in hi 5 
Youth been bred to Trade, but finding himſeſ ,... 
not ſo well turned for Buſineſs, he had for ſeve 7, 
ral Years. laſt paſt lived altogether upon a mode 
rate Annuity. W 
MonvDpay, ErghtaCleck. I put on my Cloat 1 
and walked into the Parlour. low 
Niue @ Clock ditto. Tied my Knee: ſtrings, an 75 
waſhed my Hands. in the 
Hours Ten, Eleven aud Twelve. Smoaked threſſ ne he 
Pipes of Virginia. Read the Supplement and Da Fro 
ly Courant, Things go ill in the North. Mr. N d te 
's Opinion thereupon. WE 121 " 8.7 
Une aClock in the Afternoon. Chid Ralph for mi ru 
laying my Tobacco-Box. | Thr, 
— a Cheek Sate down to Dinner. Mem. To Dig. 
many Plumbs, and no Sewet. arele 
From Three to Four. Took my Afternoon 5 
Na . ; ; 5 from 
a Four to Six, Walked into the Field, fr. 
Wind, S. S. E. | tx 
From Six to Ten, At the Club. Mr, Nis C in the 
pinion about the Peace. of ( 
Ten a Clock, Went to Bed, ſlept _ pled t 
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TuEkSs DAT, BEING HOLIDAY, Eight a 
Click, Roſe as uſual. 

Nine a Clock, Waſhed Hands and Face, ſhaved, 
ut on my doubled ſoaled Shoes. g 

len, Eleven, Twelve. Took a Walk to Iling- 


118. 
One. Took a Pot of Mother Cob's Mild. 
zetween Two and Three. Returned, dined on a 

Knockle of Veal and Bacon. Mew. Sprouts 

wanting. 

Three, Nap as uſual. 
From Four to Six. Coffee-houſe. Read the News. 

A Diſh of Twiſt. Grand Vizier iicangled. 
from Six to Ten. At the Club. Mr. Nisby's 

Account of the great Turk. 

Tea. Dream of the Grand Vizier. Broken Sleep. 


WEDNESDAY, Eight a Clock. Tongue of my 
dooe-Buckle broke. Hands but not Face. 

Nine. Paid off the Butcher's Bill. Mem. To be 
lowed for the laſt Leg of Mutton. 

Ten, Eleven. Atthe Coffee-houſe. More Work 
n the North. Stranger in a black Wigg asked 
ne how Stocks went. 

From Twelve to One. Walked in the Fields, Wind 
o the South. 

From one to two. Smoaked a Pipe and a half. 

Two, Dined as uſual. Stomach good. 

Three, Nap broke by the falling of a Pewter 
Did. Mem. Cock-maid in Love, and grown 
Careleſs, | 

From Four to Six. At the Coffee-houſe. Advice 
fom Smyrna, that the Grand Vizier was firſt of 
Ul ſtrangled, and afterwards beheaded. 
| Six a Clock in the Evening, Was half an Hour 
n the Club before any Body elſe came. Mr. N:s- 
Hof Opinion that the Grand Viizier was not ſtran- 
bd the Sixth Initant. | 

Cn | E @ 2 Ten 
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Ten at Night, Went to Bed. Slept withou q 
waking till Nine next Morning, "4 
TRHURSD Ax, Nine a Clock. Staid within til 
Two aClock for Sir Timothy, who did not bring 
me my Annuity according to his Promiſe. | L 1 
Two in the Afternoon. Sate down to Dinne = 
Loſs of Appetite. Small Beer ſowre. Beef over * 
corned. 3 
Three, Could not take my Nap. = 
Four and Five, Gave Ralph a Box on the Ex * 
Turned off my Cook-maid. Sent a Meſſage to d * 
Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the Club to Nigh Bin 
Went to Bed at Nine a Clock. ＋ 
FRI DA, Paſſed the Morning in Meditatio uy 
upon Sir Timothy, who was with me a Quarte . 
before Twelve. . 4 
Twelve a Clock, Bought a new Head to my oo . 
and a Tongue to my Buckle. Drank a Glaſs c kh 
Purl to recover Appetite, i = 
Two and Three, Dined, and flept well. Mis: 
From Four to Six. Went to the Coffee-hou ; jor 
Met Mr, Nisby there. Smoaked feveral Pipe * 
Mr. Nichy of opinion that laced Coffee is ba- 3 
th Head. | 3 5 nd se 
wo 1 4 Clock, At the Club as Steward. Sat _ (Em 
Twelve 4 Clock, Went to Bed, dreamt tha king 
drank Small-beer with the Grand V izier. . 
SATURDAY, Waked at Eleven, walked i - 
the 1 N. 1 Man y 
Twelve. Caught in a Ts 3 bows! 
——— eee. Returned home, and d. ' gp 


6 ſelf. | 2 
* Mr. Nisby dined with me. hve * 
Marrow- bones, Second Ox Cheek, with 4 


_ tle of Brooks and Hellier. 


Thre 
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Three a Clock. Overſlept my ſelf. 5 
gi. Went to the Club. Like to have fallen in- 
0a Gutter. Grand Vizier certainly Dead. 


Se. 


[ queſtion not, but the Reader will be ſurprized 
o find the above-mentioned Journaliſt taking 1d 
nuch care of a Life that was filled with ſuch in- 
wuliderable Actions, and received ſo very ſmill 
Improvements; and yet, if we look into the Be- 
kviour of many whom we daily converſe with, 
ne ſhall find that moſt of their Houis are taken 
win thoſe three important Articles of Eating, 
Drinking, and Sleeping. I do not ſuppoſe that a 
lan loſes his Time, who is not engaged in Pub- 
Ick Affairs, or in an illuſtrious Courſe of Act 
0, On the contrary, I believe our Hours may 
jery often be more profitably laid out in ſach 
Tanſactions as make no Figure in the World, 


* han in ſuch as are apt to draw upon them the At- 
kntion of Mankind. One may become wiſer and 
kiter by ſeveral Methods of Employing one's (elf 

uſc n decrecy and Silence, and do what is laudable 

pes "out Noiſe, or Oſtentation. I would, howe- 
ba, recommend to every one of my Readers, 


le keeping a Journal of their Lives for one Week, 
nd ſetting down punQually their whole Series 
at WI" Employments, during that Space of Time. This 

lind of Self Examination would give them a true 

Mate of themſelves, and incline them to conſider 
d i ouſly what they are about. One Day would 
etifie the Omiflions of another, and make a 
Man weigh all thoſe indifferent Actions, which, 
hough they are eaſily forgotten, mult certain- 
be accounted for. 


E e 3 Weaneſday, 


1 | 5 | 
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N 318. Wedneſday, March 5. = 
39 4 po a. ; me 
poſſumus omnes. Virg, Hei 
: Mr. SPECTATOR, . of 
Certain Vice which 190 
3 ou have lately attac © li 
: A ed, has not yet 1 — if | 
- owns ſo deep in the Heart of Man, that t (Th 
Gy ffectation outlives the Practice of it. You mul © eve 
; —_ obſerved that Men who have been bred ii Inn 
1 ms preſerve to the moſt extreme and feeb i En 
; _ Age a certain Daring in their Afpe& : In li ib 
2 ner, they who have paſt their 1'ime in Ga © ap 
„ Jantry and Adventure, keep up, as well as the chat 
' — the Appearance of it, and carry apetulaniſſ * Ep 
a = nation totheir laſt Moments. Let this ſerv © tive 
* for Preface to a Relation I am going to g * fan 
* you of an old Beau in Town, that has not on © Ut 
1 been amorous, and a Follower of Wome © wa 
5 _ general, bot alſo, in ſpite of the Admoenition no 
* of grey Hairs, been from his fixty third Year . fer 
J his preſent ſeventieth, in. an actual Purſuit of WI get 
yy Lady, the Wife of his Friend, anda Ma i wh 
2 — Merit. The gay old Eſcalus has Wit, goof ber 
« Eealih and is perfeQly well-bred; but tro len 
„ the Faſhion and Manners of the Court when ' vio 
: was in his Bloom, has ſuch a natural Tenden ba 
ze to amorous Adventure, that he thought Ui ſpe 
. would de an endleſs Reproach to him to mak © no 
a no uſe of a Familiarity he was allowed at O. 
Fn Gentleman's Houſe, whoſe good Humour an( * the 
: Confidence expoſed his Wife to the Addrelt | his 
: of any who ſhould take it tn their Head to d Pr 
; _ the good Office. It is not impoſſidle than Ce 
. ſcalus might alſo reſent that the Husband waß 55 
particularly negligent of him; and tho” he gaV « th 
an 


many Intimations of a Paſſion towards the Wife 
«th 


* 
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#4 * 


' he Husband either did not ſee them, or put him 
to the Contempt of overlooking them. In the 
mean Time Iſabella, for ſo we ſhall call our 
i Heroine, ſaw his Paſſion, and rejoiced in it as 
Foundation for much Diverſion, and an Op- 
' portunity of indulging her ſelf in the dear De- 
' light of being admired, addreſſed to, and flatter- 
ed, with no ill Conſequence to her Reputation. 
Tais Lady is of a free and diſengaged Behaviour, 
i ever in good Humour, ſuch as is the Image of 
Innocence with thoſe who are innocent, and an 
© Encouragement to Vice with thoſe who are 
| abandoned, From this Kind of Carriage, and an 
| apparent Approbation of his Gallantry, Eſcalus 
bad frequent Opportunities of laying amorous 
( Epiſtles in her Way, of fixing his Eyes atten- 
( tively upon her Action, of performing a thou- 
ſand little Offices which are negleQed by the 
Unconcerned, but are ſo many Approaches to- 
i wards Happineſs wich the Enamoured. It was 
i now, as is above hinted, almoſt the End of the 
ſeventh Year of his Paſſion, when Eſcalus from 
' general Terms, and the. ambiguous Reſpect 
i which criminal Lovers retain in their Addreſſes, 
began to bewail that his Paſſion grew too vio- 
ent for him to anſwer any longer for his Beha- 
* viour towards her; and that he hoped ſhe would 
: have Conſideration for his long and patient Re- 
' ſpeQ, to excuſe the Motions of a Heart now 
no longer under the Direction of the unhappy 
' Owner of it. Such for ſome Months had been 
the Language of Eſcalus both in his Talk and 
bis Letters to Iſabella; who returned all the 
Profuſion of kind things which had been the 
Collection of fifty Years with I muſt nat bear 
pn; you will make me forget that you are a Gen- 
© tleman; I would not willingly loſe jou as a Friend; 
and the like Expreſſions, which the Skilful in- 
bg {4 | | ; « terpret 
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© terpret to their own Advantage, as well know. 
ing that a feeble Denial is a modeſt Aſſent. [ 
* ſhould have told you, that Iſabella, during the 
© whole Progreſs of this Amour, communicated 


© it to her Husband; and that an Account of EM 


6 calnss Love was their uſual Entertainment ar. 


© ter half a Day's Abſence : Iſabella therefore. 


upon her Lover's late more open Aſſaults, with 
© a Smile told her Husband fhe could hold out 
© no longer, but that his Fate was now come to 


© a Ctiſis. After ſhe had explained her ſelf a lit- 


a tle farther, with her Husband's Approbation the 
© proceeded in the following Manner. The next 
Time that Eſcalus was alone with her, and re- 
© peated his Importunity, the crafty 1/abellalook- 


© ed on her Fan with an Air of great Attention, 


© as conſidering of what Importance ſuch a Se- 
© cret was to her; and upon the Repetition of a 
© warm Expreſſion, ſhe looked at him with an 
© Eye of Fondneſs, and told him he was paſt that 


Time of Life which could make her fear he would] 
© boaſt of a Lady's Favour ; then turned away 


© her Head with a very well- acted Confuſion, 
« which favoured the Eſcape of the aged Eſcalus, 
© This Adventure was Matter of great Pleaſan- 
© try to Iſabella and her Spouſe; and they had en- 
«© joyed it two Days before Eſcalzs could recol- 
© le& himſelf enough to form the following Let- 
© ter. EO 


MADAM, 


- W HAT happened the other Day, gives me 
, a lively Image of the Inconſiſtency of hu- 
© man Paſſions and Inclinations. We purſue 
* what we are denied, and place our Aﬀedtions 
© on what is abſent, tho” we negleQed it when 
« preſent. As long as you refuſed my Love, your 
© Refuſal did ſo ſtrongly excite my Pation, pr 


V3 


Ihe 
i my 
ou 


| con 
(Ef 
i neff 
i of | 
| the 

tor! 
| and 
but 

you 
b * 
con 
| tne. 
| not 
the 
yOu 
F liſh 
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I bad not once the Leiſure to think of recalling 


i my Reaſon to aid me againſt the Deſign upon 
jour Virtue. But when that Virtue began to 
i comply in my Favour, my Reaſon made an 
Effort over my Love, and let me ſee the Baſe- 
(neſs of my Behaviour in attempting a Woman 
(of Honour. I own to you, it was not without 
the moſt violent Struggle that I gained this Vic- 
tory over my ſelf; nay, I will conteſs my Shame, 
and acknowledge I could not have prevailed 
' but by Flight, However, Madam, I beg that 


(jou will believe a Moment's Weakneſs has not 


i deſtroyed the Eſteem I had for you, which was 
confirmed by ſo many Years of Obſtinate Vir- 
ue. You have Reaſon to rejoice that this did 
(not happen within the Obſervation of one of 
the young Fellows, who would have expoſed 
our Weakneſe, and gloried in his own Bru» 
iſh Inclinations. 


J am, Madam, 
Tour moſt devoted Humble Servant. 


| * Iſabella, with the Help of her Husband, re- 


' turned the following Anſwer. 
'f HY 


$ 
188 but account my. ſelf a very happy 
1 Woman, in having a Man for a Lover 
that can write ſo well, and give ſo good a Turn 
to a Diſappeintment, Another Excellence you 
have above all other Pretenders 1 ever heard of; 
on Occaſions where the moſt reaſonable Men 

loſe all their Reaſon, you have yours. moſt 


powerful. We are each of us to thank our Ge- 


| aus, that the Paſſion of one abated in Propor- 
uon as that of the other grew violent. Does it 
got yet come into your Head, to imagine that 

| Iknew 


I 
\ 
ö 
14 
it ! 
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b Ni 


< I knew my Compliance was the great 
< elty I could be guilty of towards _— ? nf _ 
turn for your long and faithful Paſſion, I mu 0 
© let you know that you are old enough to be . 
come a little more Gravity; but if you wil Y 
© leave me and coquet it any where elſe, mai ge 
your Miſtreſs yield. wy ne 
* ISABELLA” 
Lp | mec 
„ 

Ne 319. Thurſday, March 6. 105 
Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo? Hor. — 
Have endeavoured, in the Courſe of my P Par 
Pers, todo Juſtice to the Age, and have take thei 
care as much as poſſible to keep my ſelf a Neu oft 
ter between both Sexes. I have neither ſpare *! 
the Ladies out of Complaiſance, nor the Mei the 
out of Partiality ; but notwithſtanding the gte bot 
Integrity with which I have acted in this ParticuiM' ſm: 
lar, I find my ſelf taxed with an Inclination t. ral 
favour my own half of the Species. Whether WW late 
be that the Women afford a more frui:ful Fiel tea 
for Speculation, or whether they run more in mi ver: 
Head than the Men, I cannot tell; but I ſhall (a his 
down the Charge as it is laid againſt me in i 
following Letter. he 
f h 
Mr. SyECTATOR, ' him 
1 Always make one among a Company Of Ink 
young Females, who peruſe your Specula 15 
© tions every Morning. I am at preſent Commily My 
© fioned, by our whole Aſſembly, to let you knov 10 


* 


that we fear you are a little inclined to be par 
tial towards your own Sex. We muſt howe 
ver acknowledge, with all due Gratitude, tia 


in ſome Caſes you have given us our RevensY 
| 0 


X RA 6 
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on the Men, and done us Juſtice. We could 
not eaſily have forgiven you ſeveral Strokes in 
(the Diſſection of the Cogzez's Heart, if you had 
got, much about the ſaine time, made a Sacri- 
i fceto us of a Beau's Scull. 

vob may, however, Sir, pleaſe to remem- 
( her, that not long ſince you attacked our Hoods 
nd Commodes in ſuch manner, as, to uſe your 
own Expreſſion, made very many of us aſha- 
i med to ſhew our Heads. We muſt, therefore, 
theg leave to repreſent to you, that we are in 
Hopes, if you would pleaſe to make a due En- 
'quiry, the Men in all Ages would be found to 
(have been little leſs whimſical in adorning that 
Part, than our ſelves. The different Forms of 
' their Wiggs, together with the various Cocks 


or their Hats, all flatter us in this Opinion. 


had an humble Servant laſt Summer, who 


be firſt time he declared himſelf, was in a Full - 
= bottom Wigg; but the Day after, to my no 


mall Surprize, he accoſted me in a thin natu- 
'ral one, I received him, at this our Second 
Interview, as a perfect Stranger, but was ex- 
'treamly confounded, when his Speech diſco- 


WT \ered who he was. TI reſolved, therefore, to fix 
bs Face in my Memory for the future; but as 


was walking in the Park the ſame Evening, 
' te appeared to me in one of thoſe Wiggs that 
[think you call a Nigbr-cap, which had altered 
'tim more effectually than before. He after- 
' Wards played a Couple of Black Riding Wiggs 
' Upon me, with the ſame Succeſs; and, in ſhort, 
alumed a new Face almoſt every Day in the 
'Firſt Month of his Courtſhip. | 
' lobſervedafterwards, that the Variety of Cocks 
into which he moulded his Hat, had not a lit- 
le contributed to his Impoſitions upon me. 


( 
. 


CYET; 


OT | 
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VI r, as if all theſe Ways were not ſufficien ' 
to diſtinguiſn their Heads, you muſt, doubtleſ wt 
Sir, have obſerved, that great Numbers of youn hi- 
Fellows have, for ſeveral Months laſt palt, ta * Mc 
© ken upon them to wear Feathers. (uit 
We hope, therefore, that theſe may, with af © ihi 
much Juſtice, be called Indian Princes, as youll tu 
© have ſtiled a Woman in a coloured Hood à Str 
© Indian Queen; and that you will, in due Time * the 
© take theſe airy Gentlemen into Conſideration te: 
© WE. the more earneſtly beg that you would Fr 
put a Stop to this Practice, ſince it has alreadi * can 
© loſt us one of the moſt agreeable Members the 
our Society, who after having refuſed ſevera ' lan 
good Eſtates, and two Titles, was lured fron vat. 
us laſt Week by a mixed Feather. Sto 
I am ordered. to preſent you the Reſpedts o © * 
our whole Company, and am, ' Jac 
8 ' this 
STR, . ku 

Wur very humble Servant ben 

DORIN DAH. 

Note, THE Perſon wearing the Feather, tho whe 
eur Friend took him for an Offer in the Guard ſwe 
bas proved to be an arrant Linnen Draper. ' war 
W's x 2 neu 

I am not now, at leiſure to give my Opinion tler 
upon the Hat and Feather; however, to wipe 0188 My 
the preſent Imputation, and gratifie my Femalq inte 
Correſpondent, I ſhall here print a Letter whic * 1! 
1 lately received from a Man of Mode, who ſeemg ide 
to have a very extraordinary Genius in his way. — 
SIX, inf, 
c Preſume I need not inform you, that am. f 8 
© Men of Dreſs it is a common Phraſe to [ay at 


Mr. Such an one has ſtruck a bold Stroke del 
x . : * a 
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which we underftand, that he is the firſt Man 
i who has had Courage enough to lead up a Fa- 
hion. Accordingly, when our Taylors take 
{ Meaſure of us, they always demand whether we 
t will have a plain Suit, or ſtrike a bold Stroke. I 
{think I may without Vanity ſay, that I have 
ruck ſome of the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
i Strokes of any Man in Great Britain. I was 
( the firſt that ſtruck the Long Pocket about two 
i Years ſince: I was likewiſe the Author of the 
i Froſted Button, which when I ſaw the Towa 
came readily into, being reſolved to ſtrike while 
i the Iron was hot, I produced much about the 
(fame time the Scollop Flap, the knotted Cra- 
tat, and made a fair Puſh for the Silver-clocked 
(Stocking. 5 
A few Months after I brought up h, modo 
| Jacket, or the Coat with cloſe Sleeves. I ſtruck 
' this at firſt in a plain Daily; but that failing, I 
| track it a ſecond time in blue Camlet; and re- 
' peated the Stroke in ſeveral kinds of Cloth, till 
at laſt it took effect. There are two or three 
'young Fellows at the other End of the Town, 
' who have always their Eye upon me, and an- 
\ {mer me Stroke for Stroke. I was once ſo un- 
' wary as to mention my Fancy in relation to a 
' new-faſhioned Surtout before one of theſe Gen 
nioſſ tlemen, who was diſingenuous enough to ſteab 
e off my Thought, and by that means prevented my 
male intended Stroke. | | 
hic * | have a Deſign this Spring to make very con- 
em fiderable Innovations in the Waſtcoat, and have 
ray. WI flready began with a Coap d' eſſa; upon the 
Sleeves, which has ſucceeded very well. 

W | mult further inform you, if you will pro- 
nongl ile ro encourage or at leaſt to connive at me, 
o fa bhat it is my Devgn to ſtrike ſuch a Stroke the 
bf Vol. IV. BN F f a Be- 
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W. 
Beginning of the next Month, as ſhall ſurpriſe ( lef 
the whole Town. | t de 
+ I do not think it prudent to acquaint you with 41 
© all the Particulars of my intended Dreſs ; but g. 
will only tell you as a ſmall Sample of it, that : j; 
© I ſhall very ſpeedily appear at H/þ::e's in a Cher- * 
* ry-colozr'd Hat. I took this Hint from the La- ae 
dies Hoods, which I look upon as the boldeſt i th. 
* Stroke that Sex has ſtruck for theſe hundred th. 
© Years laſt paſt. (Pg 
Tam, SIX, th 
Your moſt Obedient, moſt Humble Servant, ih 
Will. Sprightly, { fo 
I have not Time at preſent to make any Ref p 
flections on this Letter, but muſt not however omiti ; : 
that having ſhewn it to WILL. Hoxtycomnfi (6 
he deſires to be acquainted with the Gentleman v. 
who Writ it. XI 'm 
3 | | im 
Ne 320. Friday, March 7. 'G 
— — ————————— — Ae: 'to 
_ uon pronuba Juno, m 
Non Hymeneus adeſt, non illi Gratia lecto, em 
Eumenides ſtravere torum. Ovid. de 
Mr. SPECTATOR, — 
5 0 O U have Stur many Hints in your Papers « , 
-- to the Diſadvantage of Perſons of your own h 
Sex, who lay Plots upon Women. Among o- r. 
Ather hard Words you have publiſhed the Term r 
© Male-Coquets, and been very ſevere upon ſuch , ry 
© as give themſelves the Liberty of a little Dalli- ; ſo 
* ance of Heart, and playing faſt and looſe, be- « 
* tween Love and Indifference, till perbaps an ea. « 
* Ge young Girl is reduced to Sighs, Dreams andi « 
+ Tears; and languiſhes away her Life for * T7 
. | 


8 — 
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(leſs Coxcomb, who looks aſtoniſhed, and won- 
i ders at ſuch an effect from what in him was 
all but common Civility. Thus you have trea- 
i ted the Men who are irreſolutein Marriage; but 
« if you deſign to be impartial, pray be ſo honeſt 
{25 to print the Information I now give you, of 
( acertain Set of Women who never coquet for 
the Matter, but with an high Hand marry whom 
i they pleaſe to whom they pleaſe. As for my 
i Part, I ſhould not have concerned my ſelf with 
them, but that I underſtand I am pitched upon 
by them, to be married, againſt my Will, to one 
i [never ſaw in my Life. It has been my Miſ- 
i fortune, Sir, very innocently, to rejoice in a 
i plentiful Fortune, of which I am Matter, to be- 
i ſpeak a fine Chariot, to give Direction for two 
bor three handſome Snufi-Boxes, and as _ 
* Suits of fine Cloaths; but before any of the 
\ were ready, I heard Reports of my being to be 
' married to two or three different young Wo- 
' men. Upon my taking Notice of it to a young 
(Gentleman who is often in my Company, he 
told me ſmiling, I was in the Inquiſition, You 
may believe I was not a little ſtartled at what he 
' meant, and more ſo when he asked me if I had 
* beſpoke any thing of late that was fine. I told 
* him ſeveral ; upon which he produced a De- 
* ſcription of my Perſon from the Tradeſmen 
* whom I had employed, and told me that they 
had certainly informed againſt me. Mr. SPECTA- 
"TOR, Whatever the World may think of me, I 
am more Coxcomb than Fool, and I grew ve- 
' ry inquiſitive upon this Head, not a little plea- 
' ſed with the Novelty. My Friend told me there 
' were a certain Set of Women of Faſhion, where- 
; of the Number of Six made a Committee, who 
lat thrice a Week, under the Title of the Inqui- 
' fition on Maids and Batchelors. It ſeems, when- 
11 © ever 
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ind that the wrong one; for the Lady-Commiſ- 
foners have devoted him to another than the Per- 
ſon againſt whom they have employed their A- 
gent his Friend to alarm him. The Plot is laid 
ſo well about this young Gentleman, that he has 
no Friend to retire to, no Place to appear in, or 
Part of the Kingdom to fly into, but he muſt tall 
to the Notice, and be ſubject to the Power of 
the [nquiſition. They have their Emiſſaries and 
Subſtitutes in all Parts of this united Kingdom. 
The firſt Step they uſually take, is to find from 
; Correſpondence, by their Meſſengers and Whil- 
jerers with ſome Domeſtick of the Batchelor 
(who is to be hunted into the Toils they have 
laid for him) what are his Manners, his Fami- 
larities, his good Qualities or Vices; not as the 
Good in him is a Recommendation, or the Ill a 
Diminution, but as they effect or contribute to the 
main Enquiry, What Eſtate he has in him? When 
this Point is well reported to the Board, they can 
lake in a wild roaring Fox-hunter, as eaſily as 4 
ſoft, gentle young Fop of the Town. The Way 
b to make all Places uneaſie to him, but the Sci- 
ence in which they have alloted him to act. His 
; - botder Huntſmen, Bottle Companions, his Fra- 
"WH fernity of Fops, ſhall be brought into the Con- 
piracy againſt him. Then this Matter is not laid 
ral n ſo bare-faced a Manner before him, as to have 
t intimated Mrs. Such- a- one would make him a 
„, er proper Wife; but by the Force of their Cor- 
eſpondence they ſhall make it (as Mr. Waller ſaid 
ne efthe Marriage of the Dwarfs) as impraQicadie 
ort o fave any Woman beſides her they deſign him, 
bl would have been in Adam to have refuſed 
in, 1 Ee. The Man named by the Commiſſion for 
in- Mes. ſach-a-one, ſhall neither be in Faſhion, nor 
5 date ever to appear in Company, ſhould he al- 
nd Wl empt to evade their Determination. 
| 71 TRE 
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THE Female Sex wholly govern domeſtick 
Life; and by this Means, when they think fit 
they can ſow Diſſentions between the deareſt 
Friends, nay make Father and Son irteconcila 


ble Enemies, in ſpite of all the Ties of Gratitude 


on one Part, and the Duty of Protection to be paid 
on the other. The Ladies of the inquiſition un 
derſtand this perfectly well; and where Love is not 


a Motive to a Man's chuſing one whom they allot, 


they can, with very much Art, inſinuate Stories to 
the Diſadvantage of his Honeſly or Courage, ill 
the Creature is too much diſpirited to bear up a- 
gainſt a general ill Reception, which he every 
where meets with, and in due time falls into their 
appointed Wedlock for Shelter, I have a long 
Letter bearing Date the fourth Inſtant, which gives 
me a large Account of the Policies of this Court; 
and find there is now beforethem a very refraQory 
Perſon who has eſcaped all their Machinations 
for two Years Jaſt paſt : But they have prevented 
two ſucceſſive Matches which were of his own 
Inclination, the one, by Report that his Miſtreſs 
was to be married, and the very Day appointed, 
Wedding-Cloaths bought, and all things ready for 
her being given to another ; the ſecond time, by 
inſinuating to all his Miſtreſs's Friends and Ac. 

aintance, that he had been falſe to ſeveral other 

omen, and the like. The poor Man is now te- 
duced to profeſs he deſigns to lead a ſingle Life; 
but the Inquiſition give out to all his Acquain- 
tance, that nothing is intended but the Gent!c- 
man's own Welfare and Happineſs. When this 
js urged, he talks lil! more humbly, and protelts 
he aims only at a Life without Pain or Reproach: 
Pleaſure, Honour or Riches, are things for which 
he has no Taſte, But notwithſtanding all this and 
what Elſe he may defend himſelf with, as that the 


Lady is too old or too young, of a ſuitable Hu- 
movr 
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mour or the quite contrary, and that it is impoſ- 
ſble they can ever do other than wrangle from 
ne to January, every Body tells him all this is 
Spleen, and he muſt have a Wife; while all the 
Members of the Inquiſition are unanimous in a 
certain Woman for him, and they think they all 
poether are better able to judge, than he or any 
aher private Perſon whatſoever. 


SIR, Temple, March 3, 1711. 
'\7 OUR Speculation this Day on the Sub- 
je& of Idleneſs has employed me, ever 
i fnce I read it, in ſorrowful Reflections on my 
having loitered away the Term (or rather the 
no Vacation) of ten Years in this Place, and un- 
res © happily ſuffered a good Chamber and Study to 
rt; he idle as long. My Books (except thoſe 1 
ory Wl © have taken to ſleep upon) have been totally ne- 
ons Wl © pleted, and my Lord Coke and other venera- 
ted dle Authors were never ſo ſlighted in their Lives. 
will ſpend moſt of the Day at a Neighbouring 
res Wl © Coffee-houſe, where we have what I may call a 


ted, lazy Club. We generally come in Night-gowns, 
ſor WM © with our Stockings about our Heels, and ſome- 
, by times but one on. Our Salutation at Entrance 
Ac-W 'is a Yawn and a Stretch, and then without 
ther Wl © more Ceremony we take our Place at the Lol- 


' ling Table; where our Diſcourſe is, what I fear 


jife ; jou would not read out, therefore ſhall not in- 
1aio- Wl ſert. Bat I aſſure you, Sir, I heartily lament this 
ntle - Loſs of Time, and am now reſolved (if poſ- 
this Ui © fible, with double Diligence) to retrieve it, being 
teſts Wil effectually awakened by the Arguments of Mr. 
ach ' Slack out of the Senſeleſs Stupidity that has ſo 
hic 


' long poſſeſſed me. And to demonſtrate, that 
' Penitence accompanies my Confeſſion, and Con- 
' tancy my Reſolutions, I have locked my W 
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« for a Year, and deſire you would let my Com- 
« panions know I am not within, Iam with great 


© Reſpet 
* pe 7 SIR, 


Your moſt obedient Servant, 


BT N. B, 
No. 321. Saturday, March 8. 7 


Nec ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe poemata, dulcia ſunto. Hor. 


T HOSE: who know how many Volumes 
have been written on the Poems of Homer 
and Virgil, will eafily pardon the Length of my 
Diſcourſe upon Milton. The Paradiſe Loſt is look- 
ed upon, by the beſt Judges, as the greateſt Produc- 
tion, or at leaſt the nobleſt Work of Genius, in 
our Language, and therefore deſerves to be ſet 
before an Eugliſh Reader in its full Beauty. For 
this Reaſon, tho' I have endeavoured to give a 
general Idea of its Graces and ImperfeQions in 
my Six Firſt Papers, I thought my ſelf obliged io 
beſtow one upon every Book in Particular. The 
Three firſt Books I have already diſpatched, and 
am now entring upon the Fourth. I need not ac. 
quaint my Reader, that there are Multitudes 0 

Beauties in this great Author, eſpecially in the 
Deſcriptive Parts of his Poem, which I have not 
touched upon, it being my Intention to point out te 
thoſe only, which appear to me the moſt exqui- * 

ſite, or thoſe which are not ſo obvious to ordina- übe 


ry Readers. Evety one that has read the Criticks, *% 
who have written upon the Odyſſy, the Iliad, and * 
the Æueid, knows very well, that tho? they agree 15 
in their Opinions of the great Beauties in thole , 
Poems, they have nevertheleſs each of them diſ- 4 
covered ſeveral Maſter-Strokes, which have © h 
ſcaped the Obſervation of the reſt In the ſame d 


manner; 
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nanner, I queſtion not, but any Writer who ſhall 
reat of this Subjeq after me, may find ſeveral 
Beavties in Milton, which I have not taken notice 
of, I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that as the greateſt 
Maſters of Critical Learning differ among one an- 
aber, as to ſome particular Points in an Epic 
Poem, I have not bound my ſelf ſcrupulouſly to 
he Rules which any one of them has laid down 
won that Art, but have taken the Liberty ſome- 
imes to join with one, and ſometimes with an- 
aher, and ſometimes to differ from all of them, 
yhen I have thought that the Reaſon of the thing 
ws on my fide. 

We may conſider the Beauties of the Fourth 
ok under three Heads. In the firſt are thoſe 
Pictures of Still-Life, which we meet with in the 
Deſcriptions of Eden, Paradiſe, Adam's Bower, 
ge. In the next are the Machines, which com- 
gehend the Speeches and Behaviour of the good 
ud bad Angels. In the laſt is the Conduct of 
liam and Eve, who ate the principal AQors 
u the Poem. 

Ix the Deſcription of Paradiſe, the Poet has 
dlerved Ariſtotle's Rule of laviſhing all the Or- 
uments of Diction on the weak unactive Parts 
lf the Fable, which ate not ſupported by the Beau- 
hof Sentiments and Characters. Accordingly 
te Reader may obſerve, that the Expreſſions are 
Mre florid and elaborate in theſe Deſcriptions, 
Man in moſt other Parts of the Poem. I muſt 
lirther add, that tho' the Drawings of Gardens, 
vers, Rainbows, and the like dead Pieces of 

dure, are juſtly cenſured in an Heroic Poem, 
Men they run out into an unneceſſary Length; 
be Deſcription of Paradiſe would have been faul- 
y had not the Poet been very particular in it, 
lot only as it is the Scene of the principal Acti- 
dn but as it is requiſite to give us an Idea of that 


Happi- 
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Happineſs from which our firſt Parents fell. The 
Plan of it is wonderfully Beautiful, and forme 


upon the ſhort Sketch which we have of it, ii 07 
Holy Writ. Milton's Exuberance of Imaginatioſ Ls 
has poured forth ſuch a Redundancy of Otnaf of 
ments on this Seat of Happineſs and Iunocence H. 
that it would be endleſs to point out each parti By 
cular. 0 
- -I muſt not quit this Head, without further ob 7h 
ſerving, that there is ſcarce a Speech of Adam ol II. 
Eve in the whole Poem, wherein the Sentiment T 
and Alluſions are not taken from this their Delight, 
ful Habitation. The Reader, during their who t 
Courſe of Action, always finds himſelf in ti t 
Walks of Paradiſe. In ſhort, as the Criticks hav” © 
remarked, that in thoſe Poems, wherein Sher a 
herds are Actors, the Thoughts ought always t . 
take a Tincture from the Woods, Fields and Ri lite 
vers; ſo we may obſerve, that our firſt Pare by 
ſeldom loſe Sight of their happy Station in an 1 
thing they ſpeak or do; and, if the Reader wil de 
give me leave to uſe the Expreſſion, that thei 5 * 
Thoughts are always Paradiſiacal. . 
W are in the next place to conſider the Ma 10 
chines of the Fourth Book. Satan being non N F 
within Proſpect of Eden, and looking round up C 
on the Glories of the Creation, is filled with Sen a 
timents different from thoſe which he diſcoverec 1 
whilſt he was in Hell. The Place inſpires hi T. 
with Thoughts more adapted to it: He reflect 100 
upon the happy Condition from whence he fel lis 
and breaks forth into a Speech that is ſoftenec — 
with ſeveral tranſient Touches of Remorſe anc he 7 
Self- accuſation: But at length he confirms him a 
ſelf in Impenitence, and in his Deſign of drawing he f 
an into his own State of Guilt and Miſery Dyer 
his Conflict of Paſſions is raiſed with a prot 
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{al of Art, as the opening of his Speech to the 
(un is very bold and noble. 


0 thou that with ſurpaſſing Glory crown'd 

Lookſt from thy Sole Dominion like the God 

of this new World, at whoſe Sight all the Stars 
Hide their dimintſh*d heads, to thee I call 

But with no Friendly Voice, and add thy name 
0 Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams 

That bring to my Remembrance from what State 
Ifell, how glorious once above thy Sphere, 


Tuis Speech is, I think, the fineſt that is a- 
{ribed to Satan in the whole Poem. The Evil 
yicit afterwards proceeds to make his Diſcove- 


$a ks concerning our firſt Parents, and to learn af- 
eo” what manner they may be beſt attacked. His 
581 wunding over the Walls of Paradiſe; his fitting 
1 RM" the Shape of a Cormorant upon the Tree of 
rent lie, which ſtood in the Center of it, and over- 
an pedal! the other Trees of the Garden; his a- 
will ing among the Herd of Animals, which are 


b beautifully repreſented as playing about dam 
ad Eve, together with his transforming himſelf 
Mano different Shapes, in order to hear their Con- 

ſation, are Circumſtances that give an agree- 
d vp de Surpriſe to the Reader, and are deviſed with 
Sen den Art, to connect that Series of Adventures 
0 — the Poet has engaged this great Artificer 

rand, 


hi | 

fea [HE Thought of Satan's Transformation into 

> fell iCormorant, and placing himſelf on the Tree of 
ene Lite, ſeems raiſed upon that Paſſage in the Iiad, 
e and ere two Deities are deſcribed, as perching on | 
bim de Top of an Oak in the Shape of Vulturs. 

wine 515 planting himſelf at the Ear of Eve under 
liſery lie form of a 'oad, in order to produce vain 
glei beams and Imaginations, is a Circumſtance of 


dee fame Nature; as his ſtarting up in his own 


Form 


. 
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Form is wonderfully fine, both in the Literal! De ing 
ſcription, and in the Moral which is concealed bovi 

under it. His Anſwer upon his being diſcovered i jj 

and demanded to give an Account of himſelf, i 7 

_ conformable to the Pride and Intrepidity of hi 7 
Character. FF 

Know ye not then, ſaid Satan, fill d with Scars - 

K now ye not me] ye knew me once no mate = Cc 

For you, there ſitting where you durſt not ſoar; L 

Not to know me argues your ſelves unknown, E 

The loweſt of your throng ; 80 

Z EP HO N's Rebuke with the Influence iI 

had on Satan, is exquiſitely Graceful and Moral ie 

Satan is afterwards led away to Gabrie/, the chief lui 

of the Guardian Angels, who kept watch in PA i 

radiſe. His diſdainful Behaviour on this Occaſioi vi 

is ſo remarkable a Beauty, that the moſt ordinar The 

Reader cannot but take notice of it. Gabriel Lay 
diſcovering his Approach at a diſtance, is drawij lo 

with great ſtrength and livelineſs of Imagination * 

O Friends, I hear the tread of nimble Feet 4 

| Haſt ning this way, and now by glimps diſcern Res 
| Ithuriel and Zephon through the Shade; who 
| And with them comes a third of Regal Port, 1 7 
But faded ſplendor wan ; who by his gait T1 


| And fierce demeanor ſeems the Prince of Hell, Paſl 


Not likely to part hence without conteſt ; 7 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance lours. ſrib 
| Tux Conference between Gabriel and Sata be! 
| abounds with Sentiments proper for the Occaſii f 
| on, and ſuitable to the Perſons of the two Speak liag 
| ers. Satan's cloathing himſelf with Terror when © 
| he prepares for the Combat, is truly ſublime, anq ben 
f at leaſt equal to Homer's Deſcription of Diſcoroin''®? 
celebrated by Longinus, or to that of Fame in Vir 
gil, who are both repretented with their Feet ſtand 47 

3 | . ing 


21 
De 


** 311. 
ing upon the Earth, and their Heads reaching a- 
doye the Clouds. a 
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bile thus he ſpabe, th' Angelick Squadron bright 
Turn'd fiery red, ſharpning in mooned Horns 
Their Phalanx, and began to hem bim round 
With pointed Spears, &c. 

On th other ſide, Satan alarm'd, 
Collecking all bis might dilated ſtood 

Lite Teneriff or Atlas anremou'd: 

His Stature reac h'd the Sky, and on bis Creſt 

Sat Horror plum d; 


| muſt here take notice, that Milton is every 


where full of Hints and ſometimes literal Tran- 
lations, taken from the greateſt of the Greek and 
lain Poets. But this I may reſerve for a Diſ- 
courſe by it ſelf, becauſe I would not break the 
Thread of theſe Speculations, that aredeſigned for 
laglfo Readers, with ſuch Reflections as would 
e of no uſe but to the Learned. | | 


| muſt however obſerve in this Place, that the 


reaking off the Combat between Gabriel and Sa. 


, by the hanging out of the Golden Scales in 


Heaven, is a Refinement upon Homer's Thought, 


who tells us, that before the Battle between Hec- 
tr and Achilles, Jupiter weighed the Event of it 
na pair of Scales. 
Maſſage in the 22d. Tliad. ; | 
VIRGIL, before the laſt deciſive Combat, de- 
(rides Jupiter in the ſame manner, as weighing 
tie Fates of Turnus and /Eveas. Miltan, though 
te fetched this beautiful Circamſtance from the 
lad and Æueid, does not only inſert it as a Po- 
tical Embelliſhment, like the Authors above- 
mentioned; but makes an artful uſe of it for the 
oper carrying on of his Fable, and far the break- 
g off the Combat between the two Warriors, 
Mo were upon the point of engaging. Lo 
Vo r. IV. G Re. 


he Reader may ſee. the whole 
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this we may further add, that Milton is the more 
Jaſt'fied in this Paſſage, as we find the ſame no- 
bl. Allegory in Holy Writ, where a wicked Prince, 
ſome tew hours before he was aſſaulted and ſlain, 
is ſaid to have been werghed in the Scales, and 10 
have been found wanting. 

[ muſt here take Notice, under the Head of the 
Machines, that UriePs gliding down to the Earth 
upon a Sun-beam, with the Poet's Device to make] 
him deſcend, as well in his return to the San, as 
in his coming from it, is a Prettineſs that might 
have been admired ia a little fanciful Poet, but] 
ſeems below the Genius of Milton. The Deſcrip-M 
tion of the Hoſt of armed Angels walking their 
nightly Round in Paradiſe, is of another Spirit, 

So ſaying, on he led his radiant files, 

. Dazling the Moon; 

As that Account of the Hymns, which our firlt 
Parents uſed to hear them Sing in theſe their Mid- 
nizht Walks, is altogether Divine, and inexpreſii-W 
bly amuſing to the Imagination. - | 

Ware, in the laſt place, to conſider the Parts 
which Adam and Eve act in the Fourth Bock) 
The Deſcription of them as they firſt appeared to 
Sat am, is exquiſitely drawn, and ſufficient to make 
the fallen Angel gaze upon them with all that A 
ſtoniſhment, and thoſe Emotions of Envy, inf 
which he is repreſented. | 

Two of far nobler Shape ered and tall, 

Godlike erect, with native honour clad 

In naked majeſty ſeem'd lords of all, 

Aud worthy ſeem' d, for in their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker ſhon, 

Truth, Wiſdom, Sanctitude ſevere and pure; 

| Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd : 
| Tor contemplation he and valour form'd, 
Fer ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive grace; 


—— — -- 
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He for God only, ſhe for God in him: 

His fair large front, and eye ſublime declar'd 
Abſolute Rule ; and Hyacinthin Locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Cluſtring, but not beneath his Shoulders broad : 
She as a Veil down to her ſlender waſte 

Her unadorned golden treſſes wore 
Diſ-ſhevePd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd. 
So paſs'd they naked on, nor ſhun'd the Sight 
f God or Angel, for they thought no ill: 
Ho hand in hand they paſsd, the lovelieſt pair 
That ever ſince in loves Embraces met. 


THERE is a fine Spirit of Poetry in the Lines 
eir wich follow, wherein they are deſcribed as ſit- 
t. ing on a Bed of Flowers by the (ide of a Foun- 


uin, amidſt a mixed Aſſembly of Animals. 

THE Speeches of theſe two firſt Lovers flow 
qually from Paſſion and Sincerity. The Profeſ: 
ſons they make to one another are full of 
Warmth; but at the ſame time founded on Truth. 
na word, they are the Gallantries of Paradiſe. 


arts When Adam firſt of Men 
ook Wl Sole partner and ſole ' wah of all theſe joys, 
d to Dearer thy ſelf than all; | 


nake But let uf ever praiſe him, and extol 

bis bounty, following our delightful tat“, 

Toprung theſe growing plants ana tend theſe flowers, 
Weich were it toilſome, yet with thee were ſweet. 
Tv whom thus Eve reply'd, O thou for whom _ 
And from whom I was form'd, fleſh of thy fleſh, 
And without whom am to no end, my Guide 

aud Head, what thou haſt ſaid is gh aud rigbt. 
Fir we to him indeed all praiſes owe . 
5 4rd daily thauks, I chiefly who enjoy 

Vs far the happier Lot, enjoying thee 

Preeminent by ſo much odds, while thou 

Like conſort to thy ſelf canſt no where find, &. 

| | G 
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THE remaining Part of Eve's Speech, in which 
ſhe gives an Account of her ſelf upon her fir f 
Creation, and the manner in which ſhe was brought 
to Adam, is I think as beautiful a Paſſage as any] 

in Milton, or perhaps in any other Poet whatſoe- 
ver. Theſe Paſſages are all worked off with ſo 
much Art, that they are Capable of pleaſing the 
_ delicate Reader, without offending the moſt 

vere. | | 


| That Day I oft remember, when from Sleep, &c. : 
A Poet of leſs Judgment and Invention than 


this gteat Author, would have found it very dif. | 
ficult to have filled theſe tender Parts ofthe Poem 
with Sentiments proper for a State of Innocence: 
to have deſcribed the warmth of Love, and the 
Proſeſſions of it, without Artifice or Hyperbole | 7 
to have made the Man ſpeak the moſt endearing / 
things, without deſcending from his natural Dig 
nity, and the Woman receiving them without de | 
parting from the Modeſty of her Character; in ul 
word, to adjuſt the Prerogatives of Wiſdom and 
Beauty, and make each appear to the other in it it 
proper Force, and Lovelineſs. This mutual Sub ut 
ordination of the two Sexes is wonderfully kep "it 


up in the whole Poem, as particularly in the Speec 7 Diff 


of Eve I have before-mentioned, and upon th en 
Concluſion of it in the following Lines. 


3 


: miſle, 
Withc 
Kind 


So ſpake our general Mother, and with eyes * 
er 0 


Of Conjugal attraction unreprov'd, 

Aud meck ſurrender, half embracing lean d 
On our firſt father; half her ſwelling breaſt 
Naked met his under the flowing Gold 

Of ber looſe treſſes hid; he in delight 

Both of ber beauty and ſubmiſſive charms 
Smil'd with Superiour Love. 


4 


* 


Tut 
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with Envy at the ſight of fo much Happineſs. 
W have another View of our firſt Parents in 


b WW thr Evening Diſcourſes, which is full of Plea- 
) ſing Images and Sentiments ſuitable to their Con- 
E- s » . . 

0 dition and Charactets. The Speech of Eve, in par- 


icular, is dreſſed up in ſuch a ſoft and natural 
Turn of Words and Sentiments, as cannot be 
ſufficiently admired. 


I ſhall cloſe my Reflections upon this Bock, 
0 with obſerving the Maſterly Tranſition which the 
* Poet makes to their Evening Worſhip, in the fol- 
lif bwing Lines. 
= Thus at their ſhadie Lodge arriv'd, both ſtood 
5 108 Both turn' a, 420 under open Sky ador'd _ 
le ll The God that made both Sky, Air, Earth and Heav'n, 
ine hich they beheld, the Moon's reſplendent Globe 
MM 44 Stary Pole: Thou alſo mad'ſt the Night, 
de Maker Omnipotent, and thou the Day, &c. 
= = MosT of the Modern Heroick Poets have 
| it vitated the Ancients, in beginning a Speech with- 
sub aut premiſing, that the Perſon ſaid thus or thus; 
kev nt as it is eaſie to imitate the Ancients in the O- 


nion of two or three Words, it requires Judg- 
rent to do it. in ſuch a manner as they ſhall not be 
nid, and that the Speech may begin naturally 
vithout them. There is a fine Inſtance of this 
Kind out of Homer, in the Twenty Third Chap- 
kr of Long inus. L 


-@x 3 F HE 


THE Poet adds, that the Devil turned away . 
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T H E. 
IND EX. 
De Figare directs to the Number. 


A. 


Cademy for Politicks, 305. The Regulations 

A ot it, r. ibid. 

Admiration, ſhort - lived, 256. . 

age. A comfortable old Age, the Reward of a well- 

ſpent Youth, 260. | 

Igreeable Man, who, 280. | 

Ambition, never ſatisfied, 256. The End of it, 255. 
The Effects of it in the Mind, 256. Subjects us to 
many Troubles, 277. The true Object of a lauda- 

ble Ambition, bed. | 

\ppetites, the Incumbrances of old Age, 260. 

infietie, his Definition of an entire Action in Epic 
Poetry, 267. His Senſe of the Greatneſs of the 
Action in a Poem; his Method of Examining an 
Epic 273. An Obſervation of that Critick's, 
ibid. One of the beſt Logicians in the World, 291. 
His Divifien of a Poem, 297. Another of his Ob- 
ſervations, ibid, His Obſervation on the Fable of 

un Epic Poem, 315. | 

Int of Criticiſm, the SpeFtator's Account of that Po- 
em, 253. 

ludiences, at preſent void of common Senſe, 290. 
Aguſtus, A r Death, 517. 


EA U's Head, the Diſſection of one, 2 7. 
Beauty in a virtuous Woman makes her more 
Nriuous, 302 _ 


C F E E ** 


'Bills of Mortality, the uſe of them, 289. 
Boccalini, his Animadvetſions upon Criticks, 291. 


C SAR (Julius) a frequent Saying of his, 256. 
/ Calamities, the Merit of Suffering paticnily un- 
der them, 312, | ; 
Camillus, his Deportment to his Son, 263. 
Canidia, an antiquated Beauty, deſcribed, 301. 
Capacities of Children not duly regarded in their E- 
ducation, 307. | 
Cenſor of Marriages, 308, - = 
Charity-Schools, great Inſlances of a publick Spitit Ml 
2.94. 5 
Clavius, proving uncapable of any other Studies, be- 
came a celebrated Mathematician, 307. 
Compariſons in Homer and Milton, defended by Mon 
ſieur Boileau, againſt Monſieur Perrault, 303. 
Coquet's Heart Diſſected, 281. | : 
Coverly (Sir Roger de) his Return to Town, and Con 
. verfation with the Spectator in Gray's Ina Walks 
- 269. His intended Generoſity to his Widow, 29; 
Courtſhip, the pleaſanteſt Part of a Man's Life 
—! 45535 25208 3 
Credit, undone with a Whiſper, 320. 5 
Criminal Love, ſome Account of the State of it 
475," Re i | br 8 
Critick, the Qualities requiſite to a good one, 291. 
: ES TED Hs 5 
EAT H. Deaths of eminent Perſons, the mo 
D improving Paſſages in Hiſtory, 289. 


. 
2 
* 
7 
7 
N 
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Decency, nearly related to Virtue, 292. 
Decency of Behaviour, generally tranſgreſſed, 292 
Delicacy, the difference betwixt a true and falſe Dol 
+ licacy, 286. The Standard of it, ibid. 
Dependants, Objects of Compaſſion, 282 
Diſtreſt Mother, a new Tragedy, recommende l b 
the Spectator, 290. | 81 


Is © EATING wn 
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E, 
EI Drinking and Sleeping, with the Genera- 


Life, 317. 
Education , whether the Education at a Publick- 
School, or under a private Tutor, be to be pre- 
ferred, 313. The Advantage of a publick Educa- 
= tion, ibid. 
- EY flizaberh (Queen) her Medal on the Defeat of the 
Faniſh Armada, 293. 
nilia, an excellent Woman, her Character, 302. 
ny; the Abhorrence of Envy, a certain Note of a 
= great Mind, 253. 
yes; the prevailing Influence of the Eye inſtanced 
in ſeveral Particulars, 252. 
55 F. 
1 Fable, of a Drop of Water, 293. 
2 Fame, the Difficulty of obtaining and preſerving 
0 Te 


"HY 255. The Inconveniencics attending the Defire 
115 WY of ir, 361d. | | 

ö 15 up, what fort of Perſons deſerve that Character, 
" EL 280. VVV , 


une often unjuſtly complained of, 282. To be 
. WH controuled by nothing but infinite Wiſdom, 253, 
f it Wfortune-Stealers, who they are that ſer up for ſuch, 
i. Diſtinguiſhed from Fortune-Hunters, ibid. 
ibblers, who, 288, 
. G. 


fts of Fortune, more valued than they ought 
to be, 294. | 
overnment, what Form of it the moſt reaſonable, 
5 287. ; 
ercefulneſs of Action, the Excellency of it, 292. 
Wet; and Romans, the different Methods obſerved 
by them in the Education of their Children, 313. 
H. ; 

Omer's Excellence in the Multitude and Variety 
L of his Characters, 273. He degenerates ſome- 


umes into Burleſque, 279. 


b 


N 7 | 
Honey. 


lity of People, the three important Articles of 
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Honeycomb (Will) his great Inſight into Gallantry, iſ 


26 5. His Application to rich Widows, 311, 
Hoods, coloured, a new Invention, 265. 


* 
DT Ane (Mrs.) a great Pickthank, 272. 
Idleneſs, a great Diſtemper, 316. 


Jeſuits, their great Sagacity in diſcovering the Ta. 


lent of a young Student, 307. 
Indolence, an Enemy to Virtue, 316. 
Journal, a Week of a deceaſed Citizen's Journal pre. 


ſented by Sir Andrew Freeport to the Spefator's! 


Club, 317, The Uſe of ſuch a Journal, ibid. 
Irus, the great Artifice of Irus, 264. 


OP the main Sources of it, 287. 


L. 
LE (Bartholomew) his Petition to the Spec. 
tator, 334. | 
Letters to the Spectaton; from Mary Heartfree, deſcri- 
og the powerful Effects of the Eye, 252. from 
Barbara Crabtree, to know if ihe may not make 
uſe of a Cudgel on her Sort of a Husband, 10%. 
from a Lawyer whoſe Wife is a great Orator. . 
from Lydia to Harriot, a Lady newly marricd, 
254. Harriot's Anſwer, ibid. to the Spectator, from 
a Gentleman in Love with a Beauty without For. 
tune, ibid. from Ralph Crotchet, for a Theatre of 
: Eaſe to be erected, 258. from Mr. Clayton, &c. 
ibid. from Jack Aſterday, an old Batchelor, who 
is grown dead to all other Pleaſures but that of be- 
ing worth 50000 J. 260. from a Lover with an en- 
cloſed Letter co his humourſome Miſtreſs, ibid. 
from a Father diſcourſing on the relative Duties be. 
twixt Parents and their Children, 263. from a 
Mother to her undutiful Son, ibid. the Son's An- 
ſwer, ibid. to the Spectator from Richard Eſcourt, 
with one encloſed from Sir Roger de Coverly, 264. 
from James Eafy, who had his Noſe abuſed in - 


It. 


IN U 


pit, 268. from A. B. on the mercenary Views of 
Perſons when they marry, ibid. from Anthony 
Gape, who had the Misfortune to run his Noſe 
2painſt a Poſt, whilſt he was ſtaring at a Beauty, 
ibid. from about the new faſhioned Hoods, 
ibid. from one at Oxford in Love with Patetia, ib. 
from Tom Trippet, on a Greek Quotation in a for- 
mer Spectator, 271. from C. D. on Sir Roger's re- 
turn to Town, ibid. from S. T. who has a Show 
in a Box of a Man, a Woman, and a Horſe, ibid. 
from Cleanthes, complaining of Mrs. Jane, an old 
Maid, and a Pickthank, 272. from with an en- 
cloſed Letter from a Bawd to a noble Lord, 27a. 
from Frank Courtly, reproving the Spectator for 
ſone Freedoms he had taken, 276. from Celia incen- 
ſed at a Gentleman, who had named the Words Ju- 
fly Fellow in her Preſence, ibid. from Pucella, kept 


Ta- 


re · 
or's 


Nec. by an old Batchelor, ibid. from Hezekiah Broadbrim, 
; accuſing the Spectator, for not keeping his Word, 
cri ibid. from Terraminta on the arrival of a Mada- 
rom noiſelle, compleatly dreſſed from Paris, 277. from 
nake Wh 8c) Croſaſtitch the Owner of Madamoiſelle, ibid, 
ibi. from a Shopkeeper whoſe Wife is too learned for 
. th, him, 278. from Florinda, who writes for the Spec- 
ried, tator's Advice in the Choice of a Husband, after ſhe 
from Bl is married, ibid. from Mr. Clayton, &c. on the 
For. ſme Subject with their former Letter, ibid. from 
re of Jenny Simper, complaining of the Clerk of the Pa- 
”_ ti who has overdeckt the Church with Greens, 


232, from the Clerk in his own Juſtification, 284. 
froth concerning falſe Delicacy, 286. from 
Philobrune of Cambridge, enquiring which is the 


f be- 


men- 


wid, moſt beautiful, a fair or a brown Complexion, ib. 
es be- from Melainia to Male Jilts, 288. from Peter Mot- 
Wm tux, who from an Author is turned Dealer, ibid. 
en from George Powel who is to play the Part of O- 
N refs, in a new Tragedy called The Diſtreſt Mother, 
= 290. from Sophia, to know if a Gentleman (he ſaw 


* 


Pir in the Park with a ſhort Face was the Spectator, ib. 
4 _ op 9 2 * . The 
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The Spectators Anſwer, ibid. To the Spectator from 
Jezebel a Woman poor and proud, 292. from Ja 
ſiah Fribble on Pin- Money, 295. from J. M. ad 
viſing the Spettator to prefix no more Greek Mo 
to's to his Papers, 296. from Aurelia Careleſs, con 
cerning the Uſe of the Windows in a beautiful LA 
dy, ibid, from Euphues deſiring the Spectator's AM 
vice, ibid. from Suſannah Lovebane againſt Lan 
pooners, ibid. from Charity Froſt, ibid. from Joi 
Trotec, ibid. from Chaſtity Loveworth, on the g 
neral Notion Men have of the other Sex, 29 
from Sir John Envile, married to a Woman 
Quality, 299. from Suſannah Loveworth, on ii 

viour of married People before Companiii Th 
300. from Philanthropos, on the Terms of Co 
verſation with the Fair Sex, ibid. from Miran 
on valetudinary Friend(hip, ibid. from D. G. thai 
ing the Spectator for his Criticiſm on Ailton, ii 
to Chloe from her Lover, giving her an Acco 
of his Dreams, 301. from Clytander, a filent LW 
ver, 304. from Partheniſſa, whoſe Face is da 30 

ged by the Small- Pox, 306. from Corinna to i 
milear, on the ſame Occafion, ibid, Amilcar's i 
ſwer, ibid. from on the Education of Childr 
307. from Mules Palfrey, with a Project for 
better regulating of Matches, 308. from a Tra 
man married to a Woman of Quality, ibid. fr 
Reader Gentle on a new Paper called The Hiſtors 
ibid. from Elizabeth Sweepſtakes complaining 
John Trott the Dancer, ibid. from Biddy Do 
bake, who having been bid to love cannot unlq Wers 
310. from Dick Loveſick in Love with a La 
whoſe Fortune will not pay off his Debts by W age 
J. ibid. from a diſcarded Lover, with a Letter om v 
him from his Miſtreſs, and his Anſwer, ibid. f * nc 
. Philanthropes, on a Tale-bearer, ibid. from , 9 20 
-Fatchwell, on Fortune-Stealers, 311. from J * 1 
en the Exprefſions uſed by ſeveral of the Cle lery; 
in their Prayers before Sermon, 312. from I, 2 

295 A | 
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containing further Thoughts on Education, 3157. 
from Bob Harmleſs, complaining of his Miſtreſs, 
314- from John Trot, deſiring the Spectator's Ad- 
vice, ibid. from Toby Rentfree, with a Complaint 
againſt Signior Nicolini, ibid. from M. W. on the 
Education of young Gentlewomen, ibid. from Samuel 
Mack on Idleneſs, 316. from Clytander to Cleone, ibid. 
to the Spectator, with an Account of the Amours of 


5 z Eſcalus an old Beau, 318, from Dorinda complain- 


Wing of the Spectator's Partiality, 319, from Will. 
rightly. a Man of Mode, concerning Faſhions, 
Wi. from complaining of a Female Court cal- 
ed the Inquiſition on Maids and Batchelors, 320. 
hc Power and Management of this Inquiſition, 
Wl id. from N. B. a Member of the lazy Club, ib. 


WI rality, wherein the Decency of it conſiſts, 292, 


Whcrty of the People, when beſt preſerved, 287. 
Wy (Miſs) the Difference berwixt her Temperg 
all that of her Siſter Aurtha, and the Reaſons of 
Wil, 306, 

we are in this Life nothing more than Paſſen · 
pers, 289, Illuſtrated by a Story of a travelling 
berviſe, ibid. The three important Articles of it, 
317. : 155 ; 


| M. 
ALE Jilts, who, 288. BI 

L Man, Men differ from one another, as much 
nSentiments as Features, 264. Their Corruption in 
general, ibid. | £32 
age.” Thoſe Marriages the moſt happy, that ace 
feceded by a long Courtſhip, 261. Unhappy ones, 
tom whence proceeding, 268, * 
1 no Judgment to be formed of it from Suc- 
n, 297. 3 | 1 | 
Won's Paradiſe Loft. The Speftator's Criticiſm, and 

ſervations on that Poem, 267, 273, 279, 285, 
1 297, 303, 309. His Subject . 


der. IV, A : 


| Richelien, Cardina 


I ND E X. 


me Talents of which he was Maſter, 315, His 
ble, a Maſter-piece, ibid, 
Moderation a great Virtuc,. 312. 


| = l | 
Oe virtuous, what Women ſo call . 
| 266 f 
p. * 
Arents, too Mercenary in the Difpoſal of h 
Children in Marriage, 304. Too ſparing Wl , 
their Encouragement to Maſters for the well Ed.» 
cating of their Children, 313. : 
Paſſions, the Uſe of them, 255. c 
Pedants in Breeding, as well as Learning, 286. 
Petticoat Politicians, a A to be eſtabliſhed n 
France, 305. 
Pin-Mony condemned, 295, 90 
Poems. Epick Poem, the chief Things to be con | 
dered in it, 267. 5 

Poets. Bad Poets * to Envy and DetraQion, 25 
the chief Qualification of a good Poet, 314. | 
Polycarpus, a Man beloved by every Body, 280. | 
Power deſpotick, an unanſwerable Argument again | 

it, 287. | 
Prudence, the Influence it has on our good or 1 
Fortune in the World. 293. | 
St 
R. vt 
Abelais, his Device, 283. 
R Recreation, the Nereſſity of it, wrt K 
Nich. To be Rich, the way to pleaſe, 280. The At N 
Huantages of being rich, 283. The Art of growi! 

I 


rich, ibid. The proper Uſe of Riches, 294. 
4 his Politicks made France TU 


Terror.of Exrope, 9 


Tis 


WI 


alan 


IND E X. 
8. 


Serre fubje& to great Enermities, 258. 


Scaramonch, an Expedient of his at Paris, 2833; 


Chool-Maſters, the Ignorance and Undiſcerning of 


the generality of them, 313, 


ſurnful Lady, the n! ; Obſervations at that 


Play, 170. 


Wikrlock( Dr. )-the Reaſon bis Diſcourſe ef Death 


hath been ſo much peruſed, 289. 


MW wrery, what kind of Government the moſt remo- 


ved from it, 287. 

inithfield Bargain, in Marriage, 4 Inhumaniry of 
it, 404. 

by (Dr.) a Quoration from his Charity- Sermon; 


Klitude, Few Perſons capable of a religious, learned 
or philoſophick Solitude, 264. 
hurtans, the Method uſed by them in the Educa- 
tion of their Children, 307. | 


Heclator (the) his Averſion to pretty Fellows, and 


the Reaſon of it, 261. His Acknowledgments t 
the Publick, 262. His Advice to the FBritiſñ La» 
dies, 265, His Adventure with a Woman of the 
Town, 266. His Deſcription of a French Puppet 
newly arrived, 277. His Opinion of our Form of 
Government and Religion, 287. Sometimes taken 
for a Pariſh Sexton, and why, 289. 

durch political, its Uſe, 305. 

Stroke, to ſtrike a bold one, what meant byi it, 319. 


bs = 
Tells, his Anſwer to a Queſtion relating t to 
the marrying his Daughter, 311. 


pw, how the Time we live ought to be compu- 
ted, 316. 
Title LO ( Anthony) his Perition to the Speftator, 


made, the moſt likely Means to make a Man's pri- 
Yate Fortune, * 3 
Vn, 


1 N. D E X 
v. 7 

Irgil, 188 of Hemer, 273 

Vittue, when the Sincerity of it may realot 


N be ſuſpected, 6 


W. 
Aſps and Doves in publick, who, 300. 
W Widows, the great Game of Fortune hunte 


8 311. Dy 
Woman, Aa Definition of Woman by one of the 
thers, 265. the general Depravity of the inferic 
Part of the Sex, 274. they wholly govern dome 
— _ 320. 


